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YSAYE SUDDENLY 
RESIGNS POST AS 
SYMPHONY HEAD 
IN CINCINNATI 


Action Follows Disagreement 
with Board Over Questions 
a . 7 . 
of Administration and En- 
gaging Artists — Conductor 
Had Been Offered New Con- 
tract — Negotiations to Se- 
cure Successor Begun— 
Dohnanyi, Hadley, Herbert 
and Chalmers Clifton Men- 
tioned — Koussevitsky 
Looms in Message from 
Paris— Ysaye Will Spend 
Summer in Europe, but Will 
Return in Fall for Concert 
Engagements 
eee OHIO, May 13.—Eu- 
gene Ysaye resigned his post as 
conductor of the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony at a meeting of the directors 
of the Orchestra Association on May 
1). Differences of policy between 
the Belgian violinist and the direc- 
tors are said to have occasioned his 
action. Mr. Ysaye had been ten- 


dered a contract to head the organi- 
zation next season, and it is said that 


the contract was signed when dis- 
agreements arose that led to his 
resignation. He had been at the 


head of the Symphony since 1918, his 
previous contracts having been for 
two years each. 

Negotiations to secure a conductor for 
next Season were immediately begun by 
the directors. Among those mentioned 


:. Mr. Ysaye’s possible successor are 
ie Dohnanyi, Henry Hadley, Victor 
erbert and Chalmers Clifton. Mr. 


7 rt has been guest conductor of the 
* any on frequent occasions, and Mr. 
‘iiton received much of his musical edu- 
tation in this city. From Paris comes 
the report that Sergei Koussevitsky, who 
las appeared as leader of a series of 
‘uSsslan concerts at the Paris Opéra, 
ind who has been very active in Europe 
this season, has been offered the Cincin- 
lati post. 

[he breach between Mr. Y saye and the 
mn hestra directors involved dissatisfac- 
on with plans outlined by the conductor 
next season. It is reported that he 
sed the dismissal of musicians long 
nected with the orchestra and the 

utution of players of his own recom- 
ndation. It is also alleged that he 
ught to elevate his son Gabriel, a vio- 

to the position of concertmaster, 

. that he desired to be relieved of 
uch of the detail work in the future. 
ve sincerely regret to lose the serv- 

®s of Mr. Ysaye, who has done so much 
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Who 


Thirty-two 


Has 


ERNEST SCHELLING 


(See Page 21) 


Achieved Marked Success 
Months from the Concert Platform. 

Europe, He Will Make a Continental Concert Tour. 
States in December. 


in His 





First Season After an 
Following a Summer Vacation in 








of 


Absence 


He Plans to Return to the United 





Judson to Manage N. Y. Philharmonic; 
Leifels Resigns After Long Service 


was to take over the management of the - 
Philharmonic, 


New 
color during the week by the resignation 


EPORTS that Arthur 


Judson, 


mana- 


ger of the Philadelphia Orchestra, 


York 


were 


given 


ger 


of the 
offic ial affirmation or 


Philharmonic. 
denial of Mr. 


Although no 
Jud- 


son’s appointment could be obtained up 
to time of going to press, statements sim- 
ilar to the report in MUSICAL AMERICA 









































‘ the good of the orchestra,” said 178 . : ed 

harles P. Taft, one of the directors, °! Felix Leifels from his post as mana- [Continued on page 2] 
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SAN FRANCISCO 
LAUNCHES FINAL 
DRIVE IN AID OF 
SYMPHONY FUND 


Alfred Hertz to Be Offered Re- 
engagement if Finances are 
Established by May 80—Ad- 
ditional Sum of $24,300 Re- 
quired to Meet Coming 
Year’s Expenses—Manager 
Reports Satisfactory Prog- 
ress in Campaign 


AN FRANCISCO, May 13.—A 

final drive to obtain subscrip- 
tions for the San Francisco Sym- 
phony is now under way, and Alfred 
Hertz, who in March last tendered 
his resignation as conductor, is to 
be offered a re-engagement, if the 
finances of the organization are suff- 
ciently established by May .2Q@.as the 
result of the drive. 

It will be necessary to raise $24,- 
300 to meet the charges for the com- 
ing year. This is shown by the de- 
tails given in an open letter directed 
by the Board of Governors to the 
members of the Musical Association 
of San Francisco and the emergency 
fund subsc*ibers. 

This letter gives the following figures: 


The pe, on closed with a deficit of 
$9,300. e guarantee fund for the next 
season, ” eens subscriptions and 


pledges made at the concert on Marek 31, 
totals $83,000. The revenue from the 
box-office averages $75,000. Adding the 
major subscriptions, which are pledged 
from year to year, the total is estimated 
at $165,000. The budget for the com- 
ing seasosr- totals $180,000, and thus 
$15,000 wrt be led to.last season’s 

once. $24,300 must 


deficit okey $9,300 
be raiset@e OS 
The beard ay! Fin its letter that the 
only waycto, ret@in the services of Mr. 
Hertz is to” sthscribe snfficient funds to 
make this “poSsible. The enthusiastic 
demonstrations aeeorded Mr. Hertz at 
his closing concerts cause him to feel 
that he would be ungrateful if he did 
not await the final outcome. 

A. W. Widenham, manager of the 
Symphony, reports that satisfactory 
progress is being made by the commit- 


tees appointed to raise subscriptions, 
but conclusive results remain to be 
achieved. 

It was announced in April last by 
John D. McKee that the San Francisco 
Musical Association, of which he was 
president, was unable to tender Mr. 


Hertz a renewal of contract because of 
the financial shortage under which the 
orchestra has been working. He added 
that the association regarded Mr. Hertz 
as one of the best conductors in the 
world, and attributed the present high 
rank of the Symphony to his efforts. 

Underlying causes arising from lack 
of support on the part of a considerable 
number of wealthy patrons of the or- 
chestra who have never become recon- 
ciled to his appointment, were said to 
have been contributing factors in the 
decision arrived at by Mr. Hertz to give 
up his post; but the public tributes he 
has since received and the sympathetic 
assurances conveyed to him from every 
section of the community have induced 
him to reeonsider his decision. It now 
remains with the public to subscribe a 
fund sufficient to place the Symphony 
in a financially sound position. 

CHARLES A. QUITZOW 


na ‘ : r January 25 1906, t he 
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Leifels Leaves N. Y. Philharmonic; 
Judson to Succeed Him as Manager 
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issued last week that he would suc- 
ceed to the office were persistent, and it 
was understood, on strong authority, 
that they would be confirmed. Mr. Lei- 
fels handed in his resignation last week, 
and the action is stated to have come as 
a surprise to Philharmonic subscribers. 
His contract expires at the end of the 
season. 

Mr. Judson, it is asserted, will continue 
to act as manager of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, and will divide his time be- 
tween Philadelphia and New York. This 
arrangement, it is held, is quite feasible 
and will benefit both organizations inas- 
much as it will obviate any clashing of 
dates. Also it is understood a campaign 
of expansion of the activities of the Phil- 
harmonic will result. 

The appointment of Mr. Judson will 
probably bring about a renewal of the 
Philharmonic visits to Philadelphia. The 
organization under Gustave Mahler years 
ago visited Philadelphia regularly and 
a series of concerts was given in that 
city some time later under the baton of 
Josef Stransky, the present conductor of 
the Philharmonic. Then followed a long 
period of years, marked by the ascen- 
dancy of the Philadelphia Orchestra, and 
the Philharmonic abandoned the field. 
That the occasion is now ripe for a new 
invasion is indicated by the fact that the 
home subscription of the Philadelphia 
band was sold out during the past sea- 
son and several extra concerts were given 
to capacity audiences. It is probable 
that Mr. Judson will likewise arrange 
visits of the Philharmonic to Boston. 
Mr. Judson’s success in building up the 
out-of-town field for the Philadelphia 
Orchestra is well known, and it is be- 
lieved that he has been engaged by the 


Philharmonic directors to perform sim- 
ilar service for the New York Orchestra. 
Mr. Judson visited New York last week 
and engaged in consultation with the 
Philharmonic directors. 

The resignation of Mr. Leifels was 
announced on May 10. No reasons were 
assigned. It was stated that Mr. Lei- 


fels had held the position of manager 
seventeen years, after fifteen years’ pre- 
vious association with the society as a 
member of the orchestra. He represents 
the third generation of his family con- 
nected with the Philharmonic. His 
grandfather played in the orchestra and 
his father, Felix P. Leifels, received 2 
diploma from the society in 1868. The 
retiring manager received his diploma in 
1887. Mr. Leifels, it is understood, does 
not intend to sever his connection with 
musical enterprises, but is considering 
another affiliation similar to the post he 
held so long. 





ARTISTS SWELL LISTS OF TRAVELERS EUROPE-BOUND 





Mary Garden, Off to Switzerland, Says 
She Will Sing Five Weeks with 
Chicagoans, ‘Then in Concert 


The spring exodus to Europe reached 
its climax in the sailings of recent weeks. 
The departures last week dwindled 


slightly, save for a single day, when 7000 
persons took ship. The week’s quota in- 
cluded the sailing of Mary Garden, form- 
er directress of the Chicago Opera As- 
sociation, on the Olympic on May 13. 
Miss Garden declared to interviewers 
that her destination was Switzerland, 
where she would rest. The artist will 
also visit Monte Carlo. Returning in 
October, she will fulfill an engagement 
of five weeks in opera with the Chicago- 
ans, and will then embark on an extended 
concert tour. 

On the same boat were Fortune Gallo, 
impresario of the San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany, and his wife, Sophia Charlebois, 
soprano. Tito Schipa, tenor of the Chi- 
cago Association, with Mrs. Schipa, were 
other voyagers. Otto H. Kahn, chair- 
man of the board of directors of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, and J. 
Nevin Tait, of the firm of J. and N. Tait, 
Australian concert managers, also sailed 
on the Olympic. 

Desire Defrere, baritone of the Chi- 





Suggested Plan for Proposed 
_ Music Center 1 in New York 
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Photo by Brown Brothers 


A Conception of New York City’s Proposed Civic Art Center—Mayor Hylan of New York 
and Governor Miller Have Officially Approved the Tentative Idea of a Great Municipal 


Art Center 


HE first plan for the Music Center, 

recently approved by Governor Mil- 
ler of New York State, and Mayor 
John F. Hylan of New York City, 
has been submitted to the City Council 
by John Wesley Miller. The plans 
were made in the office of E. C. Horn 
& Sons, and éall for a _ thirty-seven- 
story building in modernized Roman 
style, with an opera house, several con- 
cert halls and a small theater. It is 
designed for a _ site covering 130,000 
square feet on Broadway, between Thirty- 
seventh and Thirty-ninth streets. The 
entrance is through a sixty-foot street 
piercing the building just beneath the 


opera house auditorium which, with its 
adjacent foyers and stairways is de- 
signed in Empire style. The material 
designated for the structure is grey- 
white glazed tile, which has a_ semi- 
lustrous finish similar to marble. The 
plans also call for ornamental busts and 
statuary dealing with subjects of musi- 
cal and mythological interest. The esti- 
mated cost of the proposed structure is 
placed at $20,000,000. The plan submitted 
by Mr. Miller has not been entered 
officially in the contest for a design for 
the Music Center, as rules governing the 
contest have not yet been announced by 
City Chamberlain Philip Berolzheimer. 


cago Opera Association, was a passenger 
on the Lapland, which sailed the same 
day. On the Orbita were Pierre Mon- 
teux, conductor of the Boston Symphony; 
William J. Guard, publicity director of 
the Metropolitan Opera House, and Mrs. 
Guard. Voyagers on the Baltic included 
Ethel Cave-Cole, pianist and accompan- 
ist, and Mme. Carlisle-Carr, New York 
voice teacher. 

On the France was Marion Telva, con- 
tralto of the Metropolitan. Fitzhugh W. 
Haensel, concert manager, was among 
the passengers who sailed on May 10. 

Jeanne Gordon, contralto of the Metro- 
politan, was scheduled to sail on May 
16. The artist will go to Munich, where 
she will coach a number of Wagnerian 
roles with Anton Fuchs. Willem Mengel- 
berg, the Dutch conductor, was listed as 
a passenger on the Ryndam on May 20. 
Mr. Mengelberg will return to the United 
States next January to lead the New 
York Philharmonic as guest conductor. 

Among arrivals were Max Rabinoff, a 
former director of the Boston Opera 
Company, and Mrs. Rabinoff, who ar- 
rived on the Olympic. José Caballero. a 
Chilean operatic tenor, arrived on the 
Homeric, after a series of appearances 
in Italy. 





Plan Music Memory Contest in Detroit 


for Prizes Worth $15,000 

Detroit, May 13.—A music memory 
contest for which, it is announced, prizes 
of a total value of $15,000 will be 
awarded, is being organized by the De- 
troit News. The first prize is to be a 
grand piano, and others will include 
player and upright pianos, phonographs, 
medals and scholarships. Contestants 
will. be divided into the following six 
classes: General public, juniors, Sun- 
day schools, retail clerks, professional 
musicians, and women’s clubs. According 
to the promoters, a meeting of repre- 
sentatives of every musical organization 
in Detroit has indorsed the enterprise. 
The News states that the campaign will 
include not only this music memory con- 
test. but the appearance of musical or- 
ganizations, concerts in varks, school- 
houses, churches, and halls throughout 
the city; and the production of an opera. 





Mme. Schumann Heink to Continue Tour 


Ernestine Schumann Heink, contralto, 
who was obliged to cancel her concert at 
Ponca City, Okla., on May 12, because 
of a severe cold, has completely re- 
covered, and will continue her concert 
tour. 





Rena MacDonald, Behymer Assistant, on 
Visit to New York 


Rena MacDonald, assistant to L. E. 
Behmyer, the Los Angeles concert man- 
ager, is at present in New York for the 
Behymer interests. Miss MacDonald 
will be in New York for ten days, and 
will be at the Hotel Belmont. She re- 
ports musical conditions in the West as 
unusually good. 


reneenneneente, 


Ysaye Quits Post in 
Cincinnati 


ad 
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were Frank Van der Stucken (1895- 
1906), Leopold Stokowski (1909-12), and 
Ernest Kunwald (1912-18). 


Mr. Ysaye characterized the difficulty 
as a misunderstanding when seen at the 
Hotel Savoy in New York on May 15. 
“We do not understand each other—the 
board and I,” he declared. “It is a 
question of administration and of en- 
gaging artists.” Mr. Ysaye is on his 
way to Belgium for the summer, and 
stated that he would return to America 
in the fall for concert engagements. 





ROBERT DE BRUCE’S 


DETROIT FAREWELL 





“To Cross the Seas to Marry, 
He Hints—Program by 


City’s Composers 
By Mabel McDonough Furney 


DETROIT, May 13.—Robert de Bruc:. 


bade farewell to his Detroit friends at 0 
chestra Hall on the afternoon of May 


when he gave a recital, assisted by May. 
r. de 


Bruce’s program included two groups of 


garet Mannebach, pianist. 
his own compositions, “Frankincense,” 


cycle of songs from Shakespeare’s So: 


nets, and several others which receive | 


their first hearing upon that occasi 
Among these were the harmonization 
“Way Down Upon the Swanee Rive: 
and “Drink to Me ‘Only with Thi: 
Eyes,” “Good Night” and “A Garden | 
a Lovesome Thing.” The Prologue fron 
“Pagliacci” 
comprised the remainder of the progra), 
which closed with “I Know Where I» 
Going.” 

This song was preceded by a brief ta|! 
in which Mr. de Bruce explained that 
accorded with a prophecy made for hin 
that he would go across the seas, an 
as the song runs, “to marry.” 

A Detroit Composers’ concert wa 
given at Memorial Hall, on May 9. Thi 
event was sponsored by the Tuesda« 
Musicale, whose members offered priz: 
for original compositions and then ga\ 
them a local presentation. Nora Some: 
ville sang two numbers by Anna Sega 
one, “A Finland Love Song” being 
prize winner, while the other had i 
ceived honorable mention. Nichola 
Garagusi performed his prize-winni! 
“Rhapsodical Chimeras” and a _ viol! 
composition by Gustav Mann which ha 
been given honorable mention. The r 
maining prize had been awarded 
Samuel Stilman-Samos for his Quart 
in G, and this was performed by the co: 
poser, Valbert P. Coffey, F. E. Hanco 
and Bruno Steinke. Other numbe: 
which had gained honorable menti 
were given by Michael de Stefano a: 
Gizi Szantos. Harriet Ingersoll a: 
Helen de Stefano acted as accompanist 

Oliver Denton, pianist, and Marci 
Kellerman, baritone, were presented 
recital at Orchestra Hall on the san 
evening by the Detroit Conservatory. 

The Fourth Annual May Festival w: 
held at the First Congregational Chur 
on May 3, when the Orpheus a’ 
Madrigal Clubs appeared, under t! 
leadership of Charles Frederic Mors 
Mr. Morse played a group of org: 
numbers, Dr. George K. Bolender sever 
vocal solos and Mrs. Samuel C. Mumfo! 
and Wayne Frary acted as accompanist 

Charles Frederic Morse inaugurat 
a series of four musical talks follow: 
by tea, in his studio, “The Loft,” | 
the afternoon of May 8. 





Mordkin Plans American Tour 


Michael Mordkin, the Russian dance 
will make an American tour next seas: 
according to recent reports. He is sa 
to have accepted an American contra 
and will return to the United States th 
summer. His ballet vehicle, it is sa 
will be entitled “The Return of Mor 
kin.” The dancer, his wife and little s 
are said to have undergone serious p! 
vations and to have escaped starvati 
in Tiflis only by the aid of the Near F: 
Relief. 


reeneuenesans 


Paris Opéra Awakens to Worth 
of American Singers 


PPRECIATION of the mer 

of American singers by 1! 
Paris Opéra directorate has bee! 
aroused by the recent success 
Charles Hackett, tenor, in leadin: 
roles. <A disposition to open th: 
doors of the Opéra to America: 
artists has become manifest. 0! 
of the first indications of 
change of sentiment is the engag‘ 
ment by M. Rouche, Director of t 
Opéra, of American artists 
leading parts in a Franco-Amer 
can music festival to be held 
June. One of the leading eve! 
will be a performance of “Rig 
letto.” Mr. Hackett has been « 
gaged for the réle of the Duke 
the Verdi opera, according to t 
New York Herald, and Georges 
Baklanoff of the Chicago Opera 
will be heard in the name part. 
The Gilda will be either Edith Ma- 
son or Florence Macbeth. 
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THOUSANDS HEAR JOHN C. FREUND PLEAD 


MUSICS CAUSE IN F 
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Fifty Years’ Service as Site for Art ContiaiatThtiee 
of MUSICAL AMERICA Accorded Enthusiastic Recep- 
tion in Four States—Delivers Twenty-two Addresses Urg- 
ing Importance of Music—Speaks to Musicians, Music 
Teachers, High School Students, Factory and Store Em- 
ployees, and at Mass Meetings of Citizens—Visit Is Feature 
of ninco bein in Easton and vicunlanninttin Pa. 
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ARRISBURG, PA., 
on Thursday of last week by a visit by Dr. 
Freund, America’s foremost music publicist and editor of 
MUSICAL AMERICA, 
light of Harrisburg’s Music Week celebration. 

He was met on his arrival by a committee which 
comprised men and women prominent in the furtherance 
of music in the city. 
Hillegas, chairman of Music Week Committee and presi- 


HUET ui I MUTUAL Mi uh | NIT 


May 8, 1922.—Harrisburg was honored 
John C. 


His visit to the city was the high 


The committee included Josiah H. 


dent of the Harrisburg Music Association; Mrs. Martin W. Fager, secretary 


of Music Week Committee; 
Harrisburg Music Association; 


of the Harrisburg Music Association; 


Mrs. William L. Keller, vice-president of the 
Richard M. H. Wharton, secretary-treasurer 


Dr. Frederick E. Downes, superin- 


tendent of the public schools of Harrisburg; Mrs. Arthur H. Hull, president 
of the Wednesday Club; Clarence E. Zorger, supervisor of special activities 


in the public schools and chairman 


for Music Week activities among the 


foreign-born and Negro citizens of Harrisburg; Dr. C. F. Hoban, assistant 
director of the Bureau of Administration in the Department of Public 


Instruction of Pennsylvania; Mrs. 


Wilbur F. Harris, 


correspondent for 


MusIcAL AMERICA in Harrisburg; Mrs. George W. Giede, Mrs. Carl W. Davis, 
Mrs. Josiah H. Hillegas and Mrs. Richard M. H. Wharton. 


The band of the Technical High 
School, fifty-four pieces, under the di- 
rection of Hassler Einzig, a member of 
the junior class, played a stirring num- 
ber as the distinguished visitor stepped 
from the train. In rapid succession 
there followed a series of receptions at 
the two Junior High Schools, the Dives, 
Pomeroy & Stewart Store, the Moorhead 
Knitting Company’s plant, the plant of 
the Harrisburg Shoe Company and the 
Seiler School, the largest private school 
in the city. Thus Dr. Freund came in 
touch with the city’s life as represented 
by the public and private schools, the 
commercial institutions and the indus- 
trial plants. 

At the Edison Junior High School the 
Freund party was met by Paul B. Faust, 
a member of the faculty, acting in the 
place of A. B. Wallize, principal of the 
school, who was ill. The school band, 
grouped in the corridor, played a num- 
ber as Dr. Freund entered the building. 
In the big auditorium the entire student 
body was assembled with William E. Orr, 
Jr., student president, as the presiding 
fficer. Dr. Frederick E. Downes, prin- 
cipal of the Harrisburg Public Schools, 
introduced Dr. Freund as the man who 
has done most to promote music in the 
land. He spoke of him as “the friend 
of music, the friend of boys and girls, 
and the friend of education.” 


Dr. Freund Addresses High 
School Students 


Dr. Freund in his short address to the 
students spoke of the time, fifty years 
ABO, when even. the musicians of the 
land thought him unwise to attempt the 
publication of a musical paper. He told 
of the days when all young women had 
in their répertoire “The Battle of 
Prague, ” “The Maiden’s Prayer” and 
“Monastery Bells,” long since fallen into 
disuse. 

“America is now,” said the speaker, 
“the land of the greatest orchestras, the 
greatest choruses, the maker of the 
finest pianos and other musical instru- 
ments, the inventor of the talking ma- 
chine and the player-piano and of that 
wonder of the times, the radio.” 

The Edison Orchestra, under the di- 
rection of William M. Harclerode, 
playec the Overture to “William Tell,” 
with Render Miller as the xylophone 
soloist. Under cheer-leader Charles 





Pugh rousing cheers were given for the 
guest of honor. 

At the Camp Curtin Junior High 
School the band and drum corps, under 
the direction of Mildred Conkling, re- 
ceived the party with a lively march 
number. J. J. Brehm, principal of the 
school, was the host to Dr. Freund, and 
the exercises in the auditorium, where 
the entire student body was assembled, 
included an orchestral number, a chorus, 
“Old Black Joe,” beautifully sung by a 
glee club of boys and girls, and a short 
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URING the past thirty days the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA 
and of THE Music TRADES has carried the propaganda for a 
better appreciation of music and of the musical industries to over 


fifteen thousand people. 
dresses—three in Allentown, 
three in Easton, Pa.; 


six in Harrisburg, Pa.; 
Library in New York; one in Mount Vernon, N. Y.:; 


He made in all some twenty-two ad- 
a.; five in Manchester, N. H.; 


one at the Public 
one before 


the Fresh Air Fund Association in New York; one at the ban- 
quet of the Police Band in New York, and one before the Kiwanis 


Club in Brooklyn. 


This does not include his address over the 


radio at the WJZ station of the Westinghouse Company in New- 


ark, by which tens of thousands of people heard him. 


He was 


invited to New Hampshire by the Governor of the State and the 


Mayor of Manchester; 


in Easton he was introduced by the Mayor 


of the city. He has thus been enabled to get in touch not only 
with the musicians, music teachers, music lovers, music dealers, 
clubs of women and business men, but with great masses of peo- 
ple and the press, which devoted many columns to reports of his 
addresses, thus carrying the message to hundreds of thousands 


more. 








— 


talk by Dr. Downes, who introduced Dr. 
Freund. 

The guest of honor complimented the 
orchestra of the school, saying it ranked 
among the best he had ever heard in 
schools. His talk told of the value of 
music in every phase of life and was 
interspersed with many witty anecdotes. 
He appealed to the boys and girls to be 
ever ready to give precedence to artists 
of America rather than to those of for- 
eign countries. 

Five hundred people were gathered in 
the music auditorium of the Dives, 
Pomeroy & Stewart store when Dr. 
Freund and his party entered. The 
store chorus, under Mrs. Florence Ackley 
Ley, sang several numbers and a short 
recital was given by Elmer H. Ley, bari- 








Roshon Studio, Harrtsourg 


HARRISBURG WELCOMES DR. FREUND 


Guest of Honor and the Reception Committee at the Pennsylvania Railroad Station. 


Front 


Row, Left to Right, Dr. C. F. Hoban, Superintendent of the Bureau of Administration 
of the State Department of Public Instruction; Josiah H. Hillegas, Chairman of the 


Music Week Committee and President of the Harrisburg Music Association; 


Dr. 


Freund; Richard M. H. Wharton, Secretary-Treasurer of the Harrisburg Music Asso- 


Mrs. 


ciation; 


Wilbur F. Harris, Musicat America’s Representative in Harrisburg. 


Second Row: Clarence E. Zorger, Chairman of the Music Week Committee for Foreign 
Born and Negro Citizens; Mrs. Wharton, Mrs. George W. Giede, Mrs. Hillegas and 


Mrs. Carl W. Davis. 


Back Row: Frederick E. Downes, Superintendent of the 


Harrisburg Public Schools; Mrs. William L. Keller, Vice-President of the Harrisburg 
Music Association; Mrs. Martin W. Fager, Secretary of the Music Week Committee, 
and Mrs. Arthur H. Hull, President of the Wednesday Club 

















tone, and Robert Drum, pianist, one of 
the city’s promising young composers. 


Employees Hear Stirring Talks 


The employees of the Moorhead Knit- 
ting Company were gathered in the big 
recreation hall to greet Dr. Freund. 
There was chorus singing under Mrs. 
Ley and with the accompaniment of an 
orchestra under the leadership of G. A. 
Bergstresser and including Mrs. Mary 
Henderson and Mrs. Emma _ Hoffman, 
pianists; John Lang, violin, and Carl 
Eidam, trombone. George W. Deiker, 
superintendent of the plant, was the 
presiding officer, and Dr. Freund made a 
short address on the value of music and 
of its wonderfully sustaining power to 
relieve the monotony of factory life. 

At the Harrisburg Shoe Factory the 
employees sang several selections under 
the direction of Elmer H. Ley. Here Dr. 
Freund made a stirring address. ‘‘Under 
the shabby hat of many a workman, is 
the brain of a statesman,” said he. 

Dr. Freund’s afternoon program closed 
with the recital given by the students 
of the Seiler School in the school parlors. 
The program, which was under the di- 
rection of Mrs. Wilbur F. Harris, choral 
director of the school, with Miss Alice A 
Graydon at the piano, included “Adeste 
Fideles,” the ‘“Marseillaise” sung _ in 
French, Ralph Kinder’s “Hail, Pennsyl- 
vania” and several other chorus and solo 
numbers. The guest of honor gave an 
inspiring talk on “Music Ideals.” 

Bishop and Mrs. James Henry Darling- 
ton were hosts at a dinner for Dr. 
Freund at the See House. Bishop 
Darlington, who is a musician and com- 
poser, has, at the See House, a large and 
priceless collection of old pianos, clavi- 
cords, harpsichords, spinets and other 
musical instruments. 

Following the dinner, a short concert 
was given in the rotunda of the Capitol 
in honor of Dr. Freund by the Trombone 
Choir under the direction of George W. 
Giede. The program included chorales, 
canticles and chants. 


The Evening Program 


Dr. Freund’s main address of the day 
was delivered in the evening at the 
Technical High School auditorium, where 
1500 Harrisburg music lovers were the 
guests of the Harrisburg Music Associ- 
ation and the Patriot and the Evening 
News at a recital given by Helena 
Marsh, contralto, and Michel Penha, first 
‘cellist of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
Dr. Freund’s talk stirred his audience to 
a realization of what music means to a 
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Employees Hear Power of Music Stressed 1 in Inspiring Address 
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Photo by Roshon Studios 


A Typical Group of Employees Who Find in Music Relief from the Monotony of the Day’s Work—Dr. Freund Addresses the Workers of the Moorhead Knitting Company in 


Their Recreation Hall at Harrisburg. 
Lang, Dr. C. F. 


On the Platform, Left to Right: 


Superintendent of the Moorhead Knitting Company 


[Continued from preceding page] 


community and the possibilities of its 
development in Harrisburg. 

Josiah H. Hillegas, president of the 
Harrisburg Music Association, presided 
at the meeting, welcoming the audience 
as the guests of the association and of 
the Patriot and the Evening News. 

Dr. Thomas E. Finegan, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, was to 
have introduced Dr. Freund. Having 
been suddenly summoned to Washington, 
he sent C. F. Hoban, a member of his 
staff, to represent him. Dr. Hoban in 
opening the meeting conveyed to the 
committee, the audience and the dis- 
tinguished guest, Dr. Finegan’s sincere 
regrets at his inability to personally 
present Dr. Freund. 


A Record Without Parallel 


“Tt is very unfortunate and a matter 
of personal regret that Dr. Finegan 
should be called away at this time,” said 
Dr. Hoban, “for it would indeed be most 
appropriate as well as very beautiful 
that the man who has done so much to 
advance music in Pennsylvania should 
introduce the man who has done so much 
for the cause of music in America. He 
is a supremely great man who honors 
Harrisburg with his presence to-day. 
No man in this country has done a 
greater work. His personal efforts and 
the columns of his MusIcAL AMERICA 
have been consecrated to the cause of 
music for half a century. This unselfish 
devotion to a great cause is without 
parallel in musical annals. When his 
summons comes he will need no shaft of 
marble nor tablet of bronze to keep green 
his memory. His monument has already 
been erected in the hearts of the masses 
for whom he has labored—in the hearts 
of the men and women and the school 
children of the country who have heard 
and read his message. In his coming to 
the capital city he will find some com- 
pensation for his tireless efforts. He 
will see some of the flower and fruitage 
of his labor of love, for Pennsylvania 
has written into her statutes the man- 
date that music shall have the same 
place in the school curriculum as any 
other subject—and the further reward 
that Pennsylvania is celebrating not 
only the greatest Music Week our State 
has ever had, but the greatest the coun- 
try has ever had. 

“Harrisburg is proud to again wel- 
come this foremost man in American 
music and it is a privilege and a pleas- 
ure to present this lover and promoter 
of music, noted publicist and friend of 
humanity, Dr. John C. Freund.” 


Dr. Freund Stresses Power of Music 


Dr. Freund said in part: “Look for 
the talent that is in your own town and 
do all in your power to develop that 
talent. Too long have American people 
gone to Europe for their artists, paying 
them fabulous sums, when there are 
musicians, both artists and composers, 
just as good in America. We must stand 
squarely behind American artists who 
have proved themselves to be of merit. 
There must be also no prejudice of race 
or religion. 





“Every city,” said the speaker, “should 
have a symphony orchestra which is sup- 
ported by the dollars and dimes of the 
people rather than the large gifts of the 
rich. Every city should also have a 
fine auditorium of the best type for 
concerts. A temple of music would be 
a far better memorial for those who gave 
their lives in the war than an arch or a 
monument. 

“In giving music to the masses,” con- 
tinued Dr. Freund, “we are only making 
a just return, for most of the great mu- 
sic of the world has come from the 
masses rather than from the classes. 


”? 


Music is the wonderful influence in the 
home life, in which life must be found 
the true basis of civilization.” 

At the close of his address he re- 
ceived an ovation. 

Just before his address, Dr. Freund 
presented to Martha Tolbert and Theo- 
dore Heiser prizes won in the sight- 
singing contest held recently among the 
4000 children of the fifth, sixth and sev- 
enth grades of the city’s public schools. 
The prizes were given by the Wednesday 
Club, the leading musical organization of 
the city, which will, on May 17, celebrate 
forty years of continuous’ musical 
activity in Harrisburg. 


G. A. Bergstresser, Conductor of the Moorhead Orchestra; Carl Eidam, Mrs. Mary Henderson, Jolin 
Hoban, Mrs. Wilbur F. Harris, Richard M. H. Wharton, Josiah H. Hillegas, Dr. Freund, Mrs. Mary Hoffman, Mrs. Florence Ackley Ley and George W. Deike: 


The Harrisburg, Pa., Patriot said 
“Harrisburg is host to-day to John ©. 
Freund of New York, America’s for: 
most music publicist, who received a we! 


come that warmed his heart. His visit 
was the high light of MHarrisburg’s 
Music Week celebration. During the 


evening Dr. John C. Freund, the city’s 
guest of honor, made an address whi 
stirred his audience to a realization « 
what music means to a community and 
of the possibilities of its development 
Harrisburg.” 

The press devoted columns to DPD 
Freund’s visit and to his addresses. 

Mrs. WILBUR F’. HARRIS. 








Harrisburg Celebrates Music Week 


With Program of Important Events 
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May 8, 1922.—Voices of thousands of 
men and women ‘who gathered last Sunday on the sun- 
flooded plaza of Pennsylvania’s capitol, raised in hymns 
that have woven themselves into the hearts of the nation, 
broadcasted over the city the call to song that charac- 
terized Harrisburg’s observance of Music Week. With the 
magnificent capitol 
board, the music echoed over the city and could be heard 


building furnishing a sounding 


for blocks away. Those in the vast throng will never 


forget the hymn, “Nearer, My God, to Thee,” as it was sung then. 
Tears, which no one attempted to hide, 


welled in the throats of the singers. 


Lumps 


filled the eyes of the listeners scattered along the streets blocks away. It 
was a tribute to the compelling power of music, an expression from the soul 


of the people. 
Harrisburg’s Music Week, observed as 
a part of the State-wide celebration fol- 


lowing the proclamations issued by 
Governor William C. Sproul and Dr. 
Thomas E. Finegan, Pennsylvania’s 


Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
held the city in its grip during the past 
eight days. Beginning with the ringing 
of the church bells on Sunday morning, 
April 30, and continuing through the 
services of last evening in the churches, 
the choirs and glee clubs, orchestras and 
bands, factories and churches, schools 
and social organizations of Harrisburg 
entered into the observance with an en- 
thusiasm that drew congratulations from 
all parts of the country. The co-oper- 
ation of virtually every business and 
social organization of the city played an 
inestimable part in the success of the 
week. 

Pennsylvania is the first State in the 
Union to take official cognizance of 
Music Week as an annual event. Harris- 
burg, according to State officials, led the 
entire State in organization of its pro- 
gram. 

Josiah H. Hillegas was chairman of 
the general committee for Music Week 
in this city and was an inspiring leader 
of an insnired group who gave unspar- 
inglv of 0 ag energy to touch every part 
of the city’s life. Mr. Hillegas is also 
president . the Harrisburg Music 
Association which, with the Patriot and 
the Evening News, brought the Phila- 





delphia Orchestra to the city for the past 
three seasons and on last Thursday pre- 
sented free to the music lovers of the 
city the recital program by Helena 
Marsh, contralto, and Michel Penha, first 
‘cellist of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
At this concert Dr. John C. Freund, 
editor of MustcAL AMERICA, delivered 
his stirring address. 


Leaders in the Movement 


The personnel of the Music Week 
committee included Mrs. Florence Ackley 
Ley as organizer. Mrs. Ley is director 
of the Community Service Bureau of the 
Harrisburg Chamber of Commerce and 
carries on throughout the entire year a 
stupendous work in the direction of 
choruses and the preparation of musical 
programs in the city’s industrial plants 
and the stores. 

Mrs. Martin W. Fager was secretary 
of the general committee and chairmen 
were as follows: Organists, Frank A. 
McCarrell, chairman; Alfred C. Kuschwa 
and Violette Cassel, vice-chairmen. 
Churches. Howard E. Gensler, chairman: 
Mrs. William K. Bumbaugh, vice-chair- 
man. Industries and Stores, Mrs. Flor- 
ence Ackley Ley, chairman; A. A. 
Simon, vice-chairman. Public Schools, 
William M. Harclerode. Music Schools 
and Music Teachers, H. Stuard Dun- 
mire, chairman; Mrs. M. Pfuhl Froeh- 
lich, vice-chairman. Bands and Orches- 


tras, Frank Blumenstine. Music among 
foreign-born and Negro citizens, Cla: 
ence E. Zorger. Noon-recitals 

Fahnestock Hall, Mrs. Martin A. 


Cumbler. Choruses, John W. Phillips, 
chairman; Mary B. Robinson, vice- 
chairman. Suburban musical activities, 


William R. Stonesifer. Theaters, Floyd 
Hopkins and Peter Magaro. 
Mrs. Wilbur F. Harris. 

Leopold Stokowski, conductor of th: 
Philadelphia Orchestra, sent the follow 
ing message last week: 

“T was delighted to hear of Harris 
burg’s Music Week. I know it will b 
spontaneous and enthusiastic. 

“T doubt if there has ever been so 
rapid a musical development in any cit) 


of the size of Harrisburg as during the 


last few years. It is inspiring and en- 
couraging to see what are the poss 
bilities of musical development in th 


country through the unique example of 


Harrisburg.” 
The People Participate 


The singing on the Capitol plaza that 
first Sunday afternoon of Music Week 
was the people’s participation in the co! 
cert given by the Governor’s Band (104! 
Cavalry, Pennsylvania National Guard 
of Carlisle under the direction of J 
Frank Hollinger. The vast crowd whi 
assembled from the city and surroun 
ing territory was estimated by some 
20,000. It was handled ably by the B: 
Scouts. The singing was directed | 
Mrs. Florence Ackley Ley, who h 
assembled the city’s vocalists near 
front of the plaza. Members of the 
Choir were there, as well as many 
the city’s church choirs. With th 
singers as a nucleus, the thousands 
voices took up the hymns as Mrs. L 
announced them. The presiding offic 
for the afternoon was Howard E. Gen 
ler, chairman of the committee « 
churches. He introduced Lieutenar 
Governor Edward E. Beidleman, w'! 
made an inspiring address on what n 
sic means to the people and the part t 
state will take in the spread of the i] 
struction of good music to the seh 
children. Rev. A. E. Hangen, preside! 
of the Harrisburg Ministerial Asso 
ation, delivered the opening prayer. 

The Trombone Choir, the largest of 1! 
kind ever assembled in this country 2! 
the most spectacular feature of the 


[Continued on next page] 
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MUSICAL AMERICA 





Harrisburg Citizens Join 1 in Celebration of Music Wee 


PMU 


PERSONALITIES IN HARRISBURG WHO CONTRIBUTED TO THE SUCCESS OF MUSIC¢ 
No. 1, Mrs. Martin W. Fager, Secretary of Music Week Committee; No. 2, Richard M. H. Wharton, 
Pennsylvania, Who Issued a Proclamation for the Observance of Music Week Throughout the State; No. 


5, Mrs. Florence Ackley Ley, Organizer of Music 


Schools; No. 


Thomas E. Finegan, State Superintendent of Public 
W. Giede, Leader of Trombone Choir; No. 
Hillegas, Chairman Musie Week Committee and Rah idl Harrisburg Music Association; 
Martha Tolbert, Winner of Prize in Wednesday 
Freund to School Audiences During Music Week; No. 
Whose Mass in B Minor Was Given During the Festival 


and Negro Citizens; No. 11, 
Schools. Who Introduced Dr. John C. 
No. 14, Frederick C. Martin, 


[Continued from page 2a] 





ire week, gave a program of chants, 
anticles and chorales on the Capitol 
plaza following the band concert. The 
‘hoir, which is under the direction of 
George W. Giede, made its first appear- 
ance on Easter morning on the steps of 
St. John’s Reformed Church and also 
played for Dr. Freund on the occasion 
f his visit in the city on Thursday of 
Music Week. 


Four-Day May Festival 


The greatest single effort of the Music 
Week celebration was the May Festival 
held at Grace Methodist Church under the 
direction of Bernard R. Mauser, organ- 
ist and choirmaster of the church. The 
four-day program included two presenta- 
tions of Mendelssohn’s “Elijah,” two of 
the Rossini “Stabat Mater” and two of 
Gounod’s “Gallia,” as well as two after- 
noon artist recitals. The soloists for the 
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wm 


8, Dr. C. F. Hoban, 


festival were Mrs. Helen Buchanan- 
Hitner and Adele Parkhurst, sopranos; 
Neira Riegger and Mary Potter, con- 
traltos; Leon Jones and Lewis James, 
tenors, and Leslie Joy and Lionel Storr, 
baritones. The chorus was the choir of 
Grace Methodist Church augmented by 
many other singers of the city and the 
whole festival was made possible by a 
large group of guarantors who are 
members of the church. 

The soloists of the May festival 
created a most favorable impression in 
their work. Mrs. Hitner’s voice is clear 
and brilliant and Miss Parkhurst made 
for herself a warm place in the city’s 
heart by her singing of the solo parts 
in the “Stabat Mater.” Miss Potter 
possesses much warmth of tone and Miss 
Riegger was especially fine in her sing- 
ing of “Woe Unto Them” from “Elijah.” 

Leon Jones, who created a deep im- 
pression when he sang in this city last 
winter during his service at the Field 


Week Activities and Director of Community Service Bureau, 
Whose Efforts Secured Legislative Recognition for Music as a Subject in the School Curriculum; No. 
Superintendent of the Bureau of Administration, 


Club’s Sight- ~~ Contest; No. 12, Dr. 
Theodore Heiser, Prize-Winner 
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: WEEK IN 
Secretary-Treasurer, Music 


4, William M. 


No. 10, Clarence E. 


Service School of the Medical Depart- 
ment of the Army in Carlisle, was a 
favorite soloist of the festival. Out- 
standing numbers of the concerts were 
conceded by all to be the duets by Mrs. 
Hitner and Dr. Jones, “I Know a Rose- 
bud Shining” by Cowen, and “I Had 
Loved You, Dear, So Long,” by Cadman, 
sung at Wednesday afternoon’s recital. 
To the beauty of Dr. Jones’ voice was 
added the fact that he had committed all 
his oratorio solos by heart and sang them 
unassisted by the text. 

Lewis James sang an aria from “Le 
toi d’Ys” as his leading concert number 
and was heard with much pleasure in all 


his work. Leslie Joy, though suffering 
from a bad cold, showed a voice of 


appealing quality but was unequal, 
owing to his hoarseness, to taking his 
place in the second presentation of 
“Elijah.” Mr. Storr, who came at a 
minute’s notice, sang the leading part 
in the oratorio in a dramatic style. He 


State Department of Public Instruction; No. 
Zorger, Chairman of Music Week Activities Among Foreign Born 
Frederick E. 
in Wednesday Club’s Sight-Singing Contest; 


Photo No. 3 © by Chandler, 


iy, Co ee 
Philadelphia 


THE PENNSYLVANIA CAPITAL 

Association; No. 3, Governor William C. 
Harclerode, Supervisor of Music 
Harrisburg Chamber 


Sproul of 
in Harrisburg Public 
of Commerce; No. 6, Dr. 
7, Geerge 
9, Josiah H. 


Downes, Superintendent of Harrisburg 


also received a cordial hearing in his 
recital work as well as in the “Stabat 
Mater” and “Gallia.” 

The festival chorus, in which the 
greatest interest centered, sang splen- 
didly, with fine precision in attack and 
release and with delicate shading. The 
climaxes were stirring and the pianissimo 


singing was beautiful. 
Programs in Stores, Factories and 
Schools 
Monday of Music Week marked the 


beginning of the daily programs in the 
stores, factories and schools. The school 
bands, three in number, gave daily 
parades, and concerts were given by the 
school orchestras. Community singing 
was featured in all of the larger stores 
and in the theaters and moving picture 
houses. Student recitals were held in 
studios and in private homes and each 


[Continued on next page] 
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Great Campaign for Music Marks Harrisburg s Festival Week 
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given by the Commonwealth Bani 





day’s schedule included many musical 
events of every kind. At the noon hour 
free recitals were given each day at 
Fahnestock Hall under the auspices of 
the Wednesday Club. The musical club 
of Zembo Shrine Temple gave one pro- 
gram. Another recital comprised _com- 
positions by the city’s composers. Julian 
DeGray, Robert Drum and Arthur Nesbit, 
three of Harrisburg’s young pianists, re- 
ceived enthusiastic recognition for their 
presentations of their own writings. 
Saturday’s noon recital was given by 
children of the city and included a large 
ensemble of string instruments, pupils 
of Sara Lemer, violin; Margaretta Ken- 
nedy, ’cello, and LeNora Fry, harp. 

The Pennsylvania State Capitol Or- 
chestra, the only organization in the 
country which is under the patronage 
of a State government, gave a fine con- 
cert in the Hall of the House of Repre- 
sentatives on Monday evening. Public 
Service Commissioner John 8. Rilling, 
honorary president of the orchestra, was 
the presiding officer, and the speaker of 
the evening was Governor William C. 
Sproul, whose proclamation calling for 
the celebration of Music Week marked 
a wide stride forward in the music-for- 
everyone movement. Governor Sproul, 
in his short address, said: ‘“Pennsyl- 
vania has every reason to be proud be- 
cause this State is the first to have its 
own orchestra, as well as the first to 
celebrate Music Week.” He promised his 
unqualified support to the promotion of 
music in the State. The Capitol Orches- 
tra is composed of State employees and 
is under the direction of Howard W. 
Fry, secretary in the State Highway 
Department. Mrs. Della M. Keiser, con- 
tralto, was the soloist at the concert 
given by the orchestra. , 

At the same time a concert was given 
in Technical High School by the City 
Choir and the Aeolian Choristers under 
the direction of Mrs. Ley and by the 
Plectrum Orchestra, a new organization 
of thirty pieces, under the direction of 
Will D. Moyer. 

On Tuesday the daily community sing- 
ing on the steps of the Capitol building 
was led by Mrs. Ley and sixty-four chil- 
dren from the Children’s Industrial 
Home and the Nursery Home. 

Negro spirituals, sung with a crooning 
that only members of the Negro race 
can give to them, was a feature of the 
big concert given on Wednesday night 
by Negro citizens. Clarence E. Zorger, 
supervisor of special activities under the 
Harrisburg School Board, was in charge 
of the program, and the choruses were 
led by J. Henry Williams, the city’s lead- 
ing Negro conductor. A. Dennee Bibb, a 
Negro student at the Dickinson Law 
School, gave a short address on “The 
Psychology of the Negro Spiritual,” and 
Dr. C. F. Hoban of the Department of 
Public Instruction spoke on “Pennsyl- 
vania in Music.” 


Interest Centered in Dr. 
Visit 

Thursday’s interest centered in the 
visit of Dr. John C. Freund, editor of 
MUSICAL AMERICA, who was the city’s 
guest of honor and the speaker at the 
concert given by Helena Marsh, con- 
tralto, and Michel Penha, first ’cellist 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra, under the 
auspices of the Harrisburg Music Asso- 
ciation and the Patriot and the Evening 
News. 

Miss Marsh received an ovation fol- 
lowing her songs. Her voice is one of 
sympathetic timbre, of wide range and 
of great power. Her singing of the 
Gluck aria, “Divinites du Styx,” from 
“Alceste,” showed a feeling for the broad 
melodic style of the composition as well 
as a vibrancy and fulness of voice which 
reached the hearts of her hearers. En- 
cores were demanded after each appear- 
ance. 

Michel Penha played with a beautiful 
tone and with easy technique. The 
upper tones in his playing were violin- 
like in their delicacy and his deep tones 
were rich and moving. 

The accompanist of the evening, Clar- 
ence K. Bawden, gave excellent support 
to the artists. 

Jubilee Night was celebrated on 
Saturday evening at a huge concert at 
the Chestnut Street Auditorium when 
many of the city’s leading choral organ- 
izations joined the program. John W. 
Phillips had charge and the organizations 
participating were the Bethlehem Male 
Chorus, Gwilym Watkins, conductor; the 
Wednesday Club Chorus, Mrs. Wilbur F. 


Freund's 


Llewellyn Evans, conductor; the Apollo 
Club and the Jenny Lind Club, John W. 
Phillips, conductor; the Euphony 
Chorus, Alfred C. Kuschwa, conductor; 
and the City Choir, the Aeolian 
Choristers, and the combined Dives, 
Pomeroy & Stewart and Bowman & Co. 
Choruses under the leadership of Mrs. 
Florence Ackley Ley. The soloists were 
Eloise Peake, soprano, and Kathleen 
Linebaugh, whistler, of the Dives, 
Pomeroy & Stewart Store; and Anna 
Daylor, soprano, and Helen Etter, 
whistler, of the Bowman & Co. Store. 
The number in which they were heard 
was the most effective of the evening, 
with exquisite bird imitations by the 
whistlers. 


Tribute to Local Composers 


On Sunday afternoon, May 7, as a 
fitting climax for the week, Harrisburg’s 
composers were honored at a_ service 
given by the Harrisburg Solo Choir at 
the Regent Theater. The program in- 
cluded Frederic C. Martin’s Mass in D 
Minor for chorus and soli, “Lead, Kindly 
Light,” and “Venite” by the late Edwin 
J. Decevee, hymns by the late Samuel 
Ellenberger and others by J. H. Kurzen- 
knabe, Harrisburg’s veteran hymn 
writer, who was present at the service. 
Frederic C. Martin conducted, Frank A. 


Cassel and Helen Bahn provided piano 
accompaniments. The soloists in the 
Mass were Mrs. Thamzine Cox, Mrs. 
William K. Bumbaugh and Mrs. Lee S. 
Izer, sopranos; Belle P. Middaugh, Mary 
E. Worley, Mrs. C. B. Keiser and Mrs. 
Salome Sanders, contraltos; John Gib- 
son, Walter Gibson and Harry Schoenle, 
tenors; Elmer H. Ley, Hugh R. Miller 
and Robert Smith, basses. Before the 
service Marian Merchant, organist of 
the Regent Theater, gave a half-hour re- 
cital. The afternoon’s speaker was Dr. 
C. F. Hoban, who spoke on the import- 
ance of music in the home and in the 
hearts of the people. His talk summed 
up the aims and ideals of the Music 
Week observance and predicted some of 
the outstanding events of the future 
which must result from such widespread 
interest as has been manifested in the 
city. Rev. Dr. George Edward Hawes, 
pastor of the Market Square Presby- 
terian Church, made the invocation and 
pronounced the benediction. 


Miscellaneous Events 


The Italian Band, under the direction 
of Louis Colangelo, and with Mrs. Clyde 
McKelvey as soloist, gave a concert on 
Sunday afternoon, May 7, on the Capitol 
plaza. The audience was very large and 
appreciative. 


George Updegrove, leader; the Municipa 
Band, Frank Blumenstine, leader, an 
the American Legion Band, Har 
Sollenberger leader. The Perseveran 
Band, a Negro organization, gave se 
eral numbers at the program by Neg: 
citizens on Wednesday evening. 

Philanthropic and charitable instit) 
tions were well remembered during M 
sic Week. At the Pennsylvania Sta: 
Hospital for the Insane concerts we. 
given by the Camp Curtin Junior Hig 
School Orchestra under Mildred Conkli: 
and by the Harrisburg Plectrum Orch: 
tra under Will D. Moyer. Concerts we: 
also given at the County Almshouse, t! 
Dauphin County Jail and the Home f 
the Friendless. At the Harrisburg H: 
pital three Keith circuit acts ente 
tained the patients. 

A second Music Week, for 1923, is a 
ready being planned. Among the co: 
crete results which are looked for fi 
lowing the week’s interest in everythin; 
musical are the building of a Temple « 
Music, much needed in the city, and t! 
reorganization of the Harrisburg Chora 
Society, which disbanded a few year: 
ago after fifteen years of notabi 
achievements under the direction of tl. 
late W. W. Gilchrist and J. Fred Woo): 

Mrs. WILBUR F.. Harris. 
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ARRISBURG, PA., May 6.—The 
consensus of opinion is that Music 
Week has had the most far-reaching 
effect of any educational movement ever 
undertaken in the state. The results 
from every viewpoint have far surpassed 
the most sanguine expectations of the 
promoters. 

There is not a section of the state— 
large, small or remote—in which the 
gospel of music has not been preached 
nor the concourse of sweet sounds heard. 
Music received the greatest advance in 
its history during the week. Never be- 
fore has there been such a marshalling 


of musical forces; never the presentation 
of such pretentious programs. 

It is safe to say that never have so 
many people been exposed to music’s in- 
fluence. And gratifying to lovers and 
promoters of music should be the knowl- 
edge that attendance at concerts, song- 
fests, etc., increased rather than dimin- 
ished as the week advanced. A further 
cause for rejcicing is the fact that the 
reaction everywhere throughout the 
state was positive with the result that 
music is now established on a solid foun- 
dation. It is deep-rooted in the hearts 
of children and adults alike. 

Pennsylvania for the first time feels 
its musical power. 

It was said that we had the talent and 
the facilities to create a musical atmos- 
phere that would serve as a model. That 
saying has been translated into reality. 
Every citizen in our Commonwealth feels 
that ours has been the greatest Music 
Week movement our country has had. 
This is a wholesome thought. Belief in 
ourselves will make a great Pennsylva- 
nia, musically, educationally, spiritually. 

Our country was given a fine example 
of the amalgamating power of a Music 
Week through what the musical organi- 
zations of our state did in the movement. 
In every large city, in every town, in 
every hamlet, where musical organiza- 
tions exist—these were brought into har- 
monious relationship. This proved to be 
one of the most potent influences claim- 
ing attention in the whole movement. 
Working together, these organizations 
gave to Pennsylvania the best music, the 
best service, the best evidence of musical 
power our State has ever had. Has the 
service rendered by the musical clubs of 
Philadelphia ever been equaled? 


| 


Many Unique Features 


No one event recorded in the musical 
history of our country shows a more am- 
bitious undertaking than the bringing 
together of all prize-winning choirs at 


Report to Dr. Finegan, Superintendent of Education, by 
C. F. Hoban 
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Scranton on Tuesday night. Such qual- 
ity of voice, such masterful rendition as 
300 male voices singing “The Crusaders,” 
“Pilgrims” and “Martyrs of the Arena”; 
500 voices in “Harold Harfager” and 
“The Challenge of Thor”; 1000 voices 
singing the Welsh National Anthem has 
never been duplicated in America. Then 
consider that in these choruses were the 
Liederkranz, Junger Mannerchor, Doc- 
tor Parry’s Semi-Centennial and World’s 
Fair Choruses, the Ladies’ Musical Club 
and Scranton Choral Society and you 
have a striking example of amalgama- 
tion and Americanization. That is 
America !—Musical America! 


Pennsylvania never before worked out 
a project that had so many unique fea- 
tures. Never has there been such evi- 
dence of initiative. Small town vied with 
large city in origins! features and com- 
prehensive programs. 

The public schools did the greatest mu- 
sic work in their history. They responded 
to the movement with a 100 per cent 
record. Private and parochial schools 
were equally responsive. A greater ap- 
preciation of the value of music has been 
awakened in the 2,000,000 school children 
of the state through the music memory 
contests, competitive festivals and the 
massed singing. 

Pennsylvania’s musical achievement 
and a knowledge of the composers and 
artists, native to the soil, are deep in 
their souls. Nothing was left undone by 
teachers to make this so. 

As a result, hand in hand with a 
greater love for the better type of music 
there has been developed a respect and 
veneration for the Pennsylvania musi- 
cians who have made so great a contribu- 
tion to American music. 


Co-operation from All Quarters 


The co-operation of the churches 
throughout the entire state is one of the 
sublimely beautiful outstanding features. 
Ministers, organists and choirs contrib- 
uted generously. 

Equally generous was the contribution 
of bands. From all sections come re- 
ports to the effect that bands_and or- 
chestras gladly offered their services and 
gave, at least, one concert to the events 
of the week. 

Programs of exceptional merit were 
given in all the colleges. Marywood at 
Scranton showed commendable enter- 
prise; Buckell, among other things, paid 
tribute to an alumnus, Robert Lowey, the 
hymn writer. 

All the norma] schools had a full week 
of music. 

The programs at Mansfield, Edinboro, 
Indiana, California and West Chester 
were extraordinary. At the Cheyney 


Normal, Negro spirituals were featured. 

The enterprise was not confined to the 
large towns. Rural communities and th: 
smaller places showed an ingenuity equa 
to the larger cities. At Freeland and 
Wyoming, there were printed programs 
containing the events of the week and 
much information concerning music and 
musicians. Lancaster County did a great 
work, the organization encompassing 
every town and village. 

Philadelphia store, home and musica! 
club activities seem to have been th 
most effective in the state. 

Harrisburg organized more industries 
than any other city. Harrisburg also 
claims the best programs for the openiny 
Sunday. In proof of this the promoters 
claim the largest assemblage in any city. 
Twenty thousand people gathered on the 
Capitol grounds to hear the concert of 
the Governor’s band. Sixty-eight church 
choirs united in singing hymns and patri- 
otic music. Those who heard the New 
York City Community chorus in Centra! 
Park say unreservedly that the singing 
of “Nearer, My God, to Thee” by th: 
Harrisburg assembly surpassed _ i) 
beauty of tone and expression the best at 
tempt of the New York chorus. Another 
feature of the Harrisburg program was 
the concert of the trombone choir cf 
fifty-eight instruments—the largest eve: 
assembled in this country. 


Leads in School Music 


Lieutenant-Governor Beidleman in an 
address expressed the satisfaction th: 
state felt in enacting a law that mak: 
music mandatory in the public schoo. 
“Pennsylvania leads in this,” he said, 
“as she is leading in many things. Th: 
great war taught us the value of music. 
We start properly with the children in 
the schools as a foundation. Upon this 
we expect to build a musical structure 
that will serve as a model for the coun- 
try. To-day throughout the state peop! 
are assembled to inaugurate this great 
movement. This vast assemblage gath 
ered here on the Capitol grounds is a liv- 
ing example of what Doctor Finegan }: 
doing educationally for Pennsylvania, 
he concluded. 

Another outstanding feature of th 
movement was the way the state ho! 
ored its musicians. Western Pennsylva- 
nia paid tribute to Foster, Nevin anc 
Cadman through special programs: and 
the state at large sang their compos'- 
tions. Erie did the handsome thing ©! 
not only having a program of Burleig 
music but of bringing the composer ' 
his native city to listen to the progra! 
Being a great artist, he was called up 
to sing, which he did beautifully a’ 
effectively. 

Easton, too, remembered George 
Nevin and his family—they are all co 
posers. A program made up of the mus 
of father, son, and daughter was t 
popular event in Easton’s week of go 
things. Gordon Balch was brought fro 
Johnstown to play several of his comp 
sitions and the music of Shirley Ww: 
given a prominent place. 

Harrisburg is to close its Music We: 
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Visit of Dr. Freund Is Feature of Music Weeki in 1 Easton, Pa. 


AASTON, PA. ie 6.—Music received 
an added eanetne during the past 
week through the energies of the Com- 
munity Service Music Committee, which 

irranged a program for the city that 
kept up a keener interest for the art 
than any single event for many years in 
our history. 

On Tuesday evening, at the Zion 
Lutheran Church, a program of Penn- 
sylvania composers’ works was given. 
Thomas Yerger, organist of the church 
as well as at Lafayette College, opened 
the regular program with numbers by 
Ralph Kinder and Gordon B. Nevin. 
This program was preceded by the Pro- 
cessional of George B. Nevin, which was 
brilliantly done by the chorus of sixty 
voices. Ernest Edwards, baritone, then 
appeared in a group of three songs by 
Metcalf, and Cadman. Harver Free- 
man, assisted by his brother at the piano, 
played two violin numbers by Frederick 
Hahn of Philadelphia. Earle Laros, pi- 
anist, played the Concert Polonaise of 
Sternberg. Mr. Edwards then sang Mr. 
Laros’ setting of Kilmer’s “Trees” and 
the popular “Heigh-O” of Kingsley. The 
latter had to be repeated. The well 
known “Sketches of the City” for organ 
by Gordon B. Nevin followed. The sec- 
ond part of the program was made up of 
Mr. Nevin’s new cantata, “The Crown 
of Life” for chorus and soloists. Stanley 
W. Kemmerer conducted and gave the 
work a fitting interpretation. Solo parts 
were sung by Miss Kemmerer, Miss 
Beam, and Mr. Lehr and Mr. Spengler. 
Many in the audience were surprised to 
find that our state really possessed such 
a share of the country’s musicians and 
composers. 


Dr. Freund’s Visit 


The following day was the most help- 
ful as well as the most noteworthy of 
the week. John C. Freund, editor of 
MusIcCAL AMERICA, was presented at 
several functions. Through hearing 
speeches of the type presented by Dr. 
Freund, the layman has the means of 
taking hold of music in a way that can- 
not be compared to artists’ concerts. It 
was conceded that his visit did more for 
the cause of music than many seasons of 
concerts. 

The Rotary and Kiwanis Clubs were 
combined for their weekly luncheon and 
Dr. Freund appeared as the only speaker. 
He held the business men’s attention for 
an hour, and at the end there was an 
ovation for the speaker such as was 
scarcely ever paralleled in the Karldon 
Hotel, where the luncheon was given. 
The men spontaneously took up the song 
“He’s a jolly good fellow,” and he was 
cheered again. There are no speakers in 
the country who can present the raison 
detre of music to the business man as 
‘an Dr. Freund. 


TONUALTTON LATERAL 





Mayor Samuel H. Horn of Easton, Pa., Who 
Introduced Dr. Freund at the Mass Meet- 
ing Which Was a Feature of Music Week 


In his address to the leading business 
men of Easton, of whom there were over 
200 present, Dr. Freund showed the value 
of music to the employer in his store, his 
factory and in his home. He showed 
how the unrest of labor could be stilled 
by music. He particularly spoke of the 
growing monotony of life, of the dire 
need of intelligent recreation in which 
music must ever have a leading part, to 
relieve it. His talk was illumined by 
many deliciously humorous touches and 
stories, greatly to the delight of his audi- 
ence. 


Addresses Musicians at Dinner 


In the evening a dinner was tendered 
Dr. Freund at the Pomfret Club by the 
Committee. Guests from the ranks of 
the local musicians were present. Dr. 
Freund spoke to them in a very frank 
way, that gave them a further incentive 
toward constructive work along musical 
lines. He dwelt upon the necessity of 
starting musical appreciation with the 
school children, claiming that herein lay 
the foundation for future work. He also 
emphasized the need of co-operation, 
saying that the greatest drawback and 
competitor to the profession was the 
ignorance and indifference of the general 
public. Broadminded and capable musi- 
cians are always tolerant with the seri- 
ous musician but the jealous and narrow 
in the profession were among the causes 
of retarded advancement. 

Immediately following this dinner Dr. 
Freund and party attended a mass meet- 
ing at the High School Auditorium where 
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a large crowd heard a fine program by 
local musicians. James Beam, super- 
visor of music in the schools, presented 
his chorus in some of the music from 
Hadley’s “Fire Prince.” The young 
singers sang with a vim and spirit that 
was unusual. There are some splendid 
voices in the chorus. 

Edna Jones, a local pianist, played a 
group of varied numbers from modern 
composers and had to add an encore 
number. Thomas Achenbach, violinist, 
received an ovation for his fine playing, 
showing admirable tone and solid mu- 
sicianship. There are great possibilities 
for this young man and it is to be hoped 
he will grasp them. 

The Woman’s Club Chorus, under the 
direction of Mrs. George C. Macan, Jr., 
with Mrs. E. R. Yarnelle as accompan- 
ist, sang a group of songs that gave real 
pleasure. This chorus has done notable 
work during the season, and just recently 
gave a fine interpretation of Deems 
Taylor’s “Highwayman.” They have 
had an unusually high percentage in at- 
tendance, and they have consequently 
accomplished a great deal in ensemble 
singing, and have given much pleasure. 
The Club deserves credit for the encour- 
agement it has given to music in the 
past. 

The Mayor of the City, Samuel H. 
Horn, then thanked the Club for its co- 
operation for their work in all civic mat- 
ters, and then in brief but appreciative 
words introduced Dr. Freund as the 
principal speaker. Dr. Freund held his 
audience in closest attention for over an 
hour. His versatility on the important 
subject was discernible in every sentence. 
He was rewarded at the close with long- 
continued applause. His visit will long 





Earle D. Laros, Pianist 


be remembered and the results will sure- 
iy be notable. 
On Thursday, Gordon B. Nevin, for- 
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Beam, Supervisor of Music in 


James B. 
Easton, Pa., Schools 
merly of this city, but now of Johns- 
town, Pa., gave a very enjoyable pro- 
gram of organ music at St. Paul’s 
Church. He was assisted by Dora 
Saeger, mezzo-soprano; Mrs. Le Van, 
violinist, and Grace Sutter accompanist. 
A music memory contest was con- 
ducted on Friday evening and prizes 
were offered by the Rotary Club, Kiwanis 
Club, and private parties. Keen interest 
was shown by the public as well as the 
schools. 


Press Opinions 


The Easton, Pa., Argus said: “Doctor 
Freund’s fiery words of exhortation have 
crystallized local efforts for music halls 
and other constructive movements for 
the benefit of American art. Invariably 
when he speaks in a community—and he 
has spoken in more than a hundred cities 
—some astonishing results follow. In 
the advancement of music in America, 
Doctor Freund has done more materially 
than any other man in the country. His 
sincerity, keen sense of humor and de- 
lightful humanness held his audience.” 

The Easton, Pa., Free Press said: “A 
really fearless message for Music Week 
was brought to the members of the Ro- 
tary and Kiwanis clubs in joint session 
by Dr. John C. Freund of New York, a 
pioneer of newspaperdom.” 

The Easton, Pa., Express said: “One 
of the most interesting addresses ever 
heard in this city was that given by Dr. 
John C, Freund, who spoke on what mu- 
sic does for a community and the import- 
ance of music in the affairs of the 
world.” EARLE D. LAROs. 
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y featuring the compositions of her 
native composers. Those to be honored 
are Frederick Martin whose Mass will 
be sung; and Messrs. Decevee, Ellen- 
erger and Kurzenknabe whose hymns 
and anthems will be rendered. 

Dr. Dann was brought to Canton, his 
birthplace, to listen to a program pre- 

pared in his honor. He directed the 
community singing. 

The most remarkable advance, it is 
‘ gratifying to note, was that of the stores 
nd industries. Figures at hand show 
nat over four times the number of in- 

ustries and business places made use of 
music than at any previous period in 

» history of the State. Better yet is 
the e assurance that this is to be a per- 
manent feature. 

This should be glorious news for Dr. 
John C. Freund who has devoted the best 

art of his life to bringing about this 
lappy condition. 

The reports further show that home 
programs were general throughout the 
State, thus showing that an ideal is 
apidly approaching realization. 





The Propaganda in Manchester, N. H. 


To the Editor of MusicaAL AMERICA: 
It seems to me that Mr. Freund’s ears 
must have burned constantly since his 


visit to Manchester, for I have heard 
nothing but praise of his addresses and 
congratulations by telephone. Now that 
the last issue of your wonderful paper 
is here, the enthusiasm is boundless. 
Mr. Freund’s missionary work in our 
midst will not be in vain. 
(Mrs.) THOMAS F.. THORPE. 
Manchester, N. H., May 10, 1922. 





To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Manchester has not ceased to vibrate 
as the result of Mr, Freund’s most inter- 
esting visit to our city. I have heard 
nothing but praise for him and wonder 
at his extraordinary powers. Our 
sincere hope is that all the cities he may 
visit in the future may feel as keenly 
as Manchester does the result of his 
work. 

(MME.) KLARA F. MUEHLING. 
Manchester, N. H., May 6, 1922. 





Found It Interesting and Instructive 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 
Several days ago my sister, Sara 
Kouns and I chanced to be in the Com- 
modore Hotel where there is a splendid 
receiver for radio news. As we were 
passing, we heard the announcement of 
Mr. Freund’s talk. Naturally we 
stopped to listen. Let me say how very 
interesting and instructive we found it, 
as well as highly amusing and enjoyable. 
It may interest you to know that Mrs. 
Cowan tells me that my sister Sara and 
I were the first concert singers to 
broadcast. NELLIE AND SARA KOUNS. 
New York, April 29, 1922. 


“To a Young Girl Out West” 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Please permit a humble student to ex- 
press a few words of gratitude and ap- 
preciation of the work that Mr. Freund 
is doing. 

In your fall issue of Oct. 14, 1916, 
appeared that inspiring article “To a 
Young Girl Out West.” Living in Los 
Angeles then and in great need of good, 
sustaining advice, that little sermon 
came as a healing balm. It was read 
constantly and served as an inspiration 
in happy moments and a comfort in the 
discouraging ones. So, when the oppor- 
tunity came to me > to come and study in 
New York, the article came also as a 
necessary bit of the required equipment. 
It has never left me and during these 
past three years spent in the wholesome 
and inspiring studio of William S. 
Brady, I have turned to it as to my other 
teacher and advisor. Would that every 
seriously intentioned student had such a 
continuous source of comfort and in- 
spiration as that article. 

Had Mr. Freund never done another 
good deed in the cause of music, that one 
great, sympathetic message of his would 
have been sufficient. 

MARGERY MACKAY. 

New York, May 5, 1922. 





Need a Campaign to Sell American 


Artists 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
The efforts of some of our musicians 

and a few of our newspaper critics to 

increase musical appreciation are bear- 


ing fruit but the general public is still 
of the opinion that foreign artists only 
are worthy of patronage and popular 
music draws the crowd and applause. 
The music memory contests have been a 
big factor in creating interest in com- 
positions, composers and artists. Just 
here let me say we need more records 
by American artists. Dallas is thorough- 
ly alive to the salesmanship idea of 
“selling Dallas,’ but we need a nation- 
wide campaign of selling “American 
Artists” to the people. Our Southern 
Historical Society, recently organized, 
is compiling a list of Southern composers 
and will endeavor to feature their works 
in the near future. They are few but we 
have discovered some that are quite 
good. 

Let me assure you of my great appre- 
ciation of Mr. Freund’s work on behalf 
of Americans and musicians and my 
warm interest in MUSICAL AMERICA. 

Cora E. BEHRENDS. 


Dallas, Tex., April 30, 1922. 





A Contribution to Music Week 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

It is quite impossible to adequately 
thank Mr. Freund for his wonderful 
contribution to Music Week as cele- 
brated in the New York Public Library. 
He showed music as a great power for 
humanity’s uplift. He moved his audi- 
ence deeply as we know from the many 
expressions brought here. Let me thank 
Mr. Freund most sincerely in the name 
of the Library. DoroTHY LAWTON. 

New York Public Library, Fifty- 
eighth Street Branch, May 6, 1922. 
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Hope of Humanity Rests in the Cultural Forces, 
Dr. Freund Tells Fresh Air Fund Association 
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HE New York Fresh Air Fund for 

elderly people held its annual break- 
fast at the Hotel Astor on Tuesday, May 
9. Mrs. Angelique V. Orr, president of 
the association, presided. Some 250 
members and guests were present at one 
of the most interesting and delightful 
functions of the season. 

Among the guests were Mrs. Richard 
Chapman, president of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs; Baroness 
Katherine Von Klenner, president of the 
Opera Club; Mrs. A. M. Palmer, the vet- 


eran president of the Rainy Day Club; 
Mrs. Florence Foster Jenkins, president 
of the Verdi Club; Edyth Totten, presi- 
dent of Drama Comedy Club, and presi- 
dents of a number of other clubs, includ- 
ing Mrs. Walter S. Comly, Mrs. Albert 
Douglas, Mrs. Olive Stott Gabriel, and 
Mrs. J. W. Loeb. Other guests were Dr. 
and Mrs. John C. Freund, Harry C. 
Browne, Mrs. Charles Campbell, Mrs. J. 
Hedges Crowell, Ruth Helen Davis, Mrs. 
James J. Gormley, Mrs. George Howes, 
Mrs. T. G. S. Hooke, Mrs. Marie T. 
Lange, Mrs. E. A. Pond, Mrs. Belle De 
Riveira, Mme. C. De Vere Sapio, Enzo 
Serafini, Henriette Straus, R. Sapio, 
Mrs. Thomas Slack, Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Stickles, Mrs. Cora Welles Trow 
and Marie, Ethel and Florence Fleming. 

After the luncheon, the president, Mrs. 
Angelique V. Orr, gave a brief résumé 
of the club’s purposes and activities, 
which are to give assistance to elderly 
gentle people who may have suffered re- 
verses, a worthy purpose in which the 
club has been generously assisted by 
other societies in New York. 

Mrs. Orr then turned the afternoon 
over to Mrs. W. G. Van Voast, the chair- 
man of the program, who introduced 
Mrs. Claire Stickles, who sang a “Sa- 
moan Love Song” in four parts, composed 
by her husband, William Stickles. This 
number was cordially appreciated. The 
lyrics were unusually fine and the music 
which accompanied it of very superior 
merit. Mr. and Mrs. Stickles received 
enthusiastic applause. 


Music’s Civilizing Power 


Mrs. Van Voast, in an account of his 
lifelong work in the cause of music, in- 
troduced the speaker of the afternoon, 
Dr. John C. Freund, editor of MUSICAL 
AMERICA. Doctor Freund first spoke of 
“The Nest,” a play that eminent actress, 
Grace George, had adapted from the 
French, which was now being played in 
New York, in which the careless disre- 
gard of children for their parents was 
depicted in most telling style. He told 
of those who had grown old in service 
and who were often left to pine alone and 
how worthy the charities of the Fresh 
Air Fund were. 

He next took up the importance of mu- 
sic at the present time, with regard to its 
humanizing, civilizing power. The hour 
had struck when we must realize the ever- 
growing powers of destruction, which 
included militarism—the policy of force. 
These must be definitely and finally 
abandoned. The only ane of humanity 
lay in reliance on the cultural, construc- 
tive and above all spiritual forces. He 
told some stories to illustrate that this 
was no idle dream. It worked out prac- 
tically. As the great sculptor Brown of 
Washington, president of the Arts Club, 
said: “It pays in cold dollars and cents 
to invest in the human soul. It is a busi- 
ness proposition.” 

In referring to music as particularly 
adapted to bring us to something like a 
sane, well-ordered life, Doctor Freund 
showed the wonderful growth and inter- 
est in music in this country in the last 
half century. He told several stories to 
illustrate the then and the now, how we 
had progressed, as instanced particularly 
by the wonderful growth in the develop- 
ment of music in the public schools, the 
starting of community choruses all over 
the country, the establishment of bands 
and symphony orchestras, all of which 
was backed and buttressed by the mar- 
velous progress that had been made by 
our American musical industries which 
to-day surpassed the world in quality as 
well as in quantity. 

He visioned the future which would 
see great choral bodies rise, one proof of 
which was the getting together now of 
16,000 people in Philadelphia, a great 
chorus which was to sing at Fairmont 
Park at the forthcoming celebration in 


that city. He saw more opera houses 
being built. 

He also pleaded for a greater recogni- 
tion of our own talent, but on the merits, 
and felt that the time was not far distant 
when we _ should produce composers 
worthy of the country, its wealth and cul- 
ture, now that we were giving them a 
chance to be heard, which we formerly 
had not done. 

He decried the craze for everything 
foreign to the detriment of even better 
talent that we had among us. 

At the conclusion of his address, he 
was generously applauded. 


Excellent Program Heard 


Mme. C. De Vere Sapio then sang an 
aria from “Psyché” by Thomas, and two 
songs, “Summer” and “Spring,” by her 
husband, the talented composer and con- 
ductor, Sapio. She gave them in fine 
style, with great clearness of diction and 
superb voice, that have always distin- 
guished her. 

Harry C. Browne, well-known actor, 
next delighted the audience with a num- 
ber of old-time minstrel songs, with banjo 
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accompaniment, songs which he_ said 
in themselves showed the wonderful 
progress that we had made, as they 
were, at the time many years ago, about 
all the music the great mass of the people 
heard. 

Enzo Serafini, formerly of the Scala 
in Milan, sang a group of songs which 
included an air from _ Rubinstein’s 
“Demon,” Massenet’s “Elegie” and two 
delightful numbers by Leila Troland 
Gardner, “Homeland” and “Believe and 
Thou Shalt See.” He also was greatly 
applauded. Mrs. Gardner was compli- 
mented by a number of the members and 
guests, particularly on her song “Home- 
land,” which is coming more and more 
into favor all the time. 

Mrs. Van Voast then introduced the 
Fleming Trio, three beautiful and tal- 
ented sisters, who played so charmingly 
and with so much musicianly understand- 
ing that an encore was demanded. This 
Trio is exceptionally good and is but one 
more instance to demonstrate how much 
fine talent we have among our own 
people. 

After the conclusion of the musical 


program the _ president introduc: 

the club presidents who were prese: 

Particularly notable were the address 

by Mrs. Chapman, president of the F; 

eration of Music Clubs, who in a ref 

ence to the statement made by Doct 

Freund on the subject of the selfishn: 

of children and their neglect of th 

parents, said much of that responsibili 

must be placed upon the parents, w 

were themselves often very selfish, a: 

who did not realize that the children h: 

to leave the nest and make their oy 

way in life. This was later taken up |! 

the Baroness Von Klenner who, in a ¢ 

lightfully humorous manner admitt. 

that she was old-fashioned in these ma: 
ters. She said she had been brought | 

to obey her parents and incidental! 

quoted one of the commandments to t). 
effect that the days of those who hon) 
their parents would be longer. She al 

spoke of the good work the club w: 
doing and of the willingness of her ov 

organization to assist it in every possib| 
way. 

She was followed by Mrs. A. M. 
Palmer, who received a most generous 
welcome, which testified to her wonderf\! 
popularity not only among the members 
of her own large association but among 
the women of New York who have long 
known of her devoted work. 

The function was voted the most suc 
cessful and entertaining of the club’ 
season. G. S. 





Humanizing Power of Music Urged 
at Meeting in N. Y. Public Library 





Music Week Events at Fifty-Eighth Street Branch Include 
Lecture-Recital by Hono1'e Collette and Address by Dr. 
John C. Freund—Dorothy Lawton Directs Program— 
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HE various functions of Music Week 

at the Public Library on West Fifty- 
eighth Street, under the direction of 
Dorothy Lawton, were brought to a very 
successful conclusion on Saturday eve- 
ning, May 6, when Honore Collette, so- 
nrano, assisted by Florence Lee, pianist, 
gave a most interesting lecture recital, 
followed by an address by Dr. John C. 
Freund, editor of MUSICAL AMERICA. 


Miss Lawton, who has during this: 
season rendered most worthy service in 
getting up a number of valuable musi- 
cal functions, was introduced by the head 
librarian, Eunice Comstock Wilson. Miss 
Lawton spoke about the influence of mu- 
sic and of the propaganda being made 
all over the country during Music Week, 
particularly in the large cities. She: 
also referred to the great progress that. 
was being made in musical knowledge 
and culture in this country and visioned 
a brilliant future. She then introduced 
Miss Collette and Miss Lee. 

Miss Collette gave an exceedingly in- 
teresting lecture, which was divided into: 
two series, first, “Tuning One’s Self to: 
the Life Harmonies,” which comprised: 
1—Power of the Word; 2—Vibratory 
Effects; 3—Mastery of Moods; 4—The: 
New Heaven and Earth. The second 
series, “The Oneness of All Life,’ com- 
prised: 1—Folk-Songs of Many Nations; 
2—Dance Songs of Many Nations; 3— 
Love Songs of Many Nations; 4—Sacred 
Songs of Many Nations; all based on 
the idea that music is the universal lan- 
guage of all churches, schools and so- 
cieties, 

Miss Collette illustrat-d her uplifting: 
and spiritual talk with vocal selections 
which were well given and admirably 
accompanied by Miss Lee. One of the 
features of her performance was that 
she requested the cultured audience not 
to interrupt her address by applause. 
The entertainment given by these two: 
ladies was of a very high order and par- 
ticularly adapted to those who desire to 
get in close touch with the spirit of 
music rather than be merely entertained. 
The two ladies were generously ap- 
plauded at the close and received the 
congratulations of those present. The 
entertainment is undeniably unique and 
deserves encouragement. 


Dr. Freund’s Address 


Miss Lawton then introduced John C.. 
Freund as the speaker of the evening’ 
and referred to his work for years. Doc- 
tor Freund began by stating that he 
was somewhat tired from the many ad- 
dresses he had been delivering during 
Music Week, principally in Pennsylva~ 
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nia, but that he could not resist the kind 
invitation to come and speak at the Pub- 
lie Library. 

He referred particularly to the great 
need at the present moment of not only 
nations but individuals getting together. 
The time had come when we had to ad- 
mit that the old methods, in endeavoring 
to control the world by force and the 
power of destruction, must be abandoned. 
In future we must rely on the power of 
the constructive forces, particularly those 
that are cultural and spiritual. 

He reminded the audience that only 
a few days ago, in that very auditorium, 
Doctor Noble, administrator of the Juil- 
liard Foundation, had declared that he 
had met a great scientist who informed 
him that there was in the possession of 
three men to-day a formula for the man- 
ufacture of a poisonous gas which would 
destroy not alone human but all life 
within a few hours if injected into the 


-atmosphere in sufficient quantity. 


The next war, said Doctor Freund, 
would begin where the last left off ; that 
is, with the use of chemicals, poison 
gases, huge jets of flame and that, how- 
ever frightful and disastrous to life and 
property the last war was, it would be 
nothing to that which would take place 
in the next war. Great capitals would 
be laid low, life destroyed in them maybe 
for a century to come. 


Music as a Unifying Force 


When one spoke of the humanizing 
power of the cultural and _ spiritual 
forces, the average person was inclined 
to smile, yet it could be proved, especially 
with young people. If their energies 
desiring expression were turned from 
destructive tendencies to constructive 
tendencies, many useful lives could be 
saved. And what was true of the young 
was true, indeed, of nations. If the 
forces which impelled them to get at 
one another’s throats and destroy one 
another were turned into efforts to get 
together, to fraternize, to help one an- 
other, the world would see an entirely 
different life, and then at last the great 
energies which are so largely devoted to 
the forces of destruction would be turned 
into educational and cultural channels, 
and human progress would immediately 
be advanced more in a decade than in 
the last hundred years, great as that 
progress had been. 

In such work, music, the universal lan- 
guage, could play a prominent part, as 
had been distinctly shown in its power 
to allay much of the so-called unrest 
of labor, which was largely caused by 
the fact that intelligence had been taken 
-out of the job through labor-saving ma- 
chines by which the man or woman em- 


ployed in a factory had become simply 
part of the machinery, with the further 
result that all individuality was take: 
out of them and they became easy vic- 
tims to the agitator and anarchist. 

The work that Music Week had ac- 
complished not only in New York but 
everywhere this year had been phenome- 
nal. He could personally speak of th 
results in several states that he visited, 
where an entirely different attitude t 
music and consequently to musicians and 
music teachers was evident. For years 
music had been regarded simply as a! 
element that could contribute to our 
pleasure. It had not been taken seri- 
ously as a force that could be used in 
almost every phase of our human ac- 
tivities. 

The day was coming, however, when, 
through the public schools, our colleges 
and universities, through the establish- 
ment of community choruses, free co! 
certs for the people in the parks in th 
summer and school auditoriums in th 
winter, music would come into her ow: 
and prove to be the greatest humanizing 
civilizing, uplifting force that man knew. 
Thus, its divine mission would be ful- 
filled. 

At the conclusion of his address, Dr 
Freund was congratulated by many of 
those present. 





Gordon Balch Nevin in Easton Concert 


EASTON, PA., May 12.—Gordon Balch 
Nevin gave an excellent organ recital v0 
the evening of May 4 at St. Paul’ 
Lutheran Church, assisted by Mrs. J. N. 
Le Van, violinist, and Eudora Seager, 


mezzo-soprano. He was received with 
immediate favor in works by James H. 


Rogers, Charles G. Dawes, A. Walter 


Kramer, Harvey B. Gaul, Cadman, Alex- 
ander Russell, Edwin Grasse and Ralph 
Kinder. 
Coleridge-Taylor, Mrs. Beach, Logan 
and Ware and Mrs. Le Van payee 
works by Rehfeld, Kreisler and Dvora! 
Kreisler. 





Good Work for Music in America 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: | 

Long, long ago, I came to Mr. Freun¢ 
with a letter of introduction. This was 
at the beginning of the war. New York 


City was the worst place in the whole 
American musician. 


country for an 
Restaurants and theaters took good cat 


of all the “patriotic” foreign musicians 
lL 


and we American musicians who hae 
given our whole life work to America 


could not get a look in. 


Mr. Freund’s sane writing on the suo- 
ject of music in America is doing more 


good than all the insincere twaddle tha' 
has been going on for years. 

The great trouble is that cities | 
New York are over-fed with music, whi 
the smaller cities are starving. Throw 
on the searchlight and we will win 
time. PETER KURT? 


Auburn, N. Y., May 3, 1922. 





pianist, has _ be 


Ethel Leginska, 
in Michig: 


booked for three recitals 
next season. 
on January 30, in Lansing on Februa 
2, and in Flint on February 5. 


Miss Seager sang songs by 
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Speaking at Police Banquet, John C. Freund Urges Appoint- 


ellen 


PLEADS FOR A MUNIC 
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ment of Police Band as Official Band of New York City— 
Supported by Commissioner Enright, Former Commis- 
sioner Waldo, Admiral Glennon, Alderman Friedman, 
Commissioner Hirshfield, Borough President Cahill and 


Rev. Dr. Reisner 


VERY year, after the great parade 

of the police in New York, it is 
customary for certain of the police or- 
ganizations to have a banquet at which 
prominent personages are the guests and 
speakers. This year the banquet of the 
Police Band was held at the Hotel Astor 
and was attended by over 250 members 
of the band and their guests. After 
the dinner a very delightful program was 
given by a number of artists and en- 
tertainers. 

While the entertainment was in prog- 
Commissioner Enright, with a 
number of the guests arrived and was 
greeted with cheers. 

Charles J. Silberbauer of Motorcycle 
Corps No. 1 was chairman and intro- 
duced John C. Freund, the editor of 
MusIcAL AMERICA as the _ principal 
speaker and as a man who had always 
taken an interest in the band and be- 
friended it. 

Mr. Freund, on rising, got a warm 
reception. He said: 

“For over twenty years I have 
watched the progress of the Police Band 
of the city of New York and have no- 
ticed the steady improvement which it 
has made till it has reached a point 
where, in spite of grave difficulties and 
obstacles, it is unquestionably one of 
the best organizations of its kind that 
we have. It has steadily grown in pub- 
lic favor, as is shown by the applause 
which greets it wherever it appears. 

“Way back I can recall the visits of 
an enthusiastic patrolman, by the name 
of Conrad Eschenberg, who used to come 
to the office and plead for recognition 
of the band, which owes him a great 
debt of gratitude. 

“During the war, you know, the band 
was heard everywhere, particularly in 
the various movements to raise money 
for the Red Cross. It helped to sell 
over seventeen million dollars’ worth of 
Liberty Bonds. It has played in many 
hospitals and led the selected draft pa- 
rades down Fifth Avenue. It has played 
in every park of the city and on the 
piers for the people, often at the cost 
of personal sacrifice on the part of the 
members of the band. It has played in 
many places where no band was ever 
heard before, and it has attracted the 
largest audiences that ever gathered in 
Central Park. 

“The band is now under the conduc- 
torship of Paul Henneberg, who is also 
the conductor of the Young Men’s Sym- 
phony Orchestra of New York, founded 
by Alfred Seligman. He is an old-time 
musician of great experience and knowl- 
edge, and he is bringing the band to 
a point of efficiency which it never had 
Det re, 


ress, 


The Question of Recognition 


“The band seeks recognition at the 
hands of the Board of Aldermen as the 


oficial municipal. band of the city. I 


am aware that there are objections. 
inese objections come from a certain 
type of citizens who appear to have the 
idea that as members of the band are 
olicemen, they should place their duties 


aS such before their work as members 


{ the band—indeed, these critics go so 
virtually declare that any 


This, I under- 


practice are given by the men from 


the time that they otherwise would have 
respite from their duties. 
tion has been that 
. € Police Band were not employed, the 


One objec- 
if the services of 
isicians of other bands would have a 
ance. This would certainly not apply 
the many occasions where, had not 


the Police Band been able to give its 
Services gratuitously, 


no band whatever 
uld have been employed. 


‘e . . 
The broad question arises as to 


' hether we should or should not have 
‘n Official municipal band, and if we 


10uld, whether the Police Band, by 





its efficiency, its service, deserves to be 
selected as such. In Europe, in all the 
large cities, there is an official municipal 
band supported by the city. Here we 
have no such organization. It certainly 
is obvious that there are many public 
occasions in New York City where a 
municipal band is appropriate. 

“If it be decided that it is advisable 
and appropriate to have an official mu- 
nicipal band, the question naturally 
arises as to whether the Police Band, 
through the worth of its members, the 
efficiency of the organization, the work 
it has done, is entitled to be selected 
for that position. 

“Without in any way detracting from 
the merits of the bands of other depart- 
ments of the city government, the post- 
men, the firemen, the street cleaners, I 
think it can be said with justice and 
truth that the Police Band is entitled 
to the recognition it desires. 

“There is, however, in the matter a 
more important issue involved than 
merely the establishment of an official 
municipal band and the selection of any 
particular organization for the position, 
and that is the recognition by the mu- 
nicipality of the value of music. Many 
of the cities throughout the country 
have already given such recognition offi- 
cially. 

Criticism Would Be from Political 
Opponents 


“It would be most fitting if action 
were taken by the Board of Aldermen, 
for the reason that the president of the 
board, .the Hon. Murray Hulbert, has 
for years interested himself in the fur- 
therance of all worthy musical enter- 
prises. It would be most timely if such 
action were taken during the régime 
of the Hon. John F. Hylan, our Mayor, 
who has shown himself on every occa- 
sion most appreciative of the value of 
music, and, as we know, only recently 
indorsed the bill passed by the legisla- 
ture and signed by the Governor for the 
establishment of a People’s Temple of 
Music, Art and Drama as a peace me- 
morial to honor and perpetuate the mem- 
ory of those who gave their all in the 
great world war. It would also be fit- 
ting if this were accomplished while 
Richard Enright is commissioner, the 
most popular Police Commissioner we 
have ever had. 

“It is my conviction that if the plea 
of the Police Band to be appointed the 
accredited official musical organization 
of the city be accepted and acted on, that 
it might possibly excite adverse comment 
on the part of that section of the press 
which is politically opposed to the 
Mayor and our present city government, 
but it would certainly, on the other hand, 
receive the support of other papers, par- 
ticularly of the Hearst journals, which 
are more broad-minded, and by their 
increasing influence and _ circulation 
show us that they are more in touch 
with the masses of the people, with their 
requirements and with their interests, 
than are those who, because of opposing 
political convictions, find nothing of 
worth or value in any action on the part 
of the Mayor, his commissioners, all 
those connected with the city govern- 
ment, and particularly with his Police 
Commissioner, Richard E. Enright, who 
has shown, even though badly handi- 
capped by insufficient numbers for the 
protection of the lives and property of 
citizens, that New York, with all the 
exploitation of crime through the press, 
can compare most favorably to-day with 
London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Petro- 
grad, in which cities the wave of crime 
resulting from the war is being re- 
ported in the very papers that to-day 
decry him. 

“In brief, the time has come and the 
hour has struck for official recognition 
of music, of the need of an official mu- 
nicipal band, and that, in the opinion 
of those who, like myself, have been 
in intimate touch with the musical life 
of this city for half a century, the Po- 
lice Band, by its work, its devotion and 
its present high standing, merits the 
appointment.” 

During the address and at the close, 
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Paul Henneberg, Conductor of the Police Band 


Mr. Freurid was rewarded with enthu- 
siastic applause. 

The chairman then called upon Com- 
missioner Enright, who, on rising, re- 
ceived an ovation. He said in part: 

“It is a matter of pleasure and pride 
to me to know that the band is now 
working as a unit. It is harmonious, 
and under the worthy direction of your 
present conductor, Henneberg, who has 
been at your head for the past four 
years, the band is steadily improving. 
It is recognized that it has reached a 
standard far ahead of previous years. 

“Mr. Freund has alluded to what you 
did during the war for the support of 
the Government, for every appeal that 
has been made, for all the great chari- 
ties that have come to you. You labored 
freely even during the times when you 
were off duty. You labor to carry out 
your conception of the debt you owe to 
the country, to the people, and so you 
are entitled to the good will and ap- 
plause of the citizens of New York and 
of the members of the police organiza- 
tions. Let me tell you that you are re- 
ceiving all the support that can be given 
you by the police administration, from 
the departments and from the city, and 
you will continue to receive it. 

“Tt should be certainly gratifying that 
you have the indorsement of a man like 
Mr. Freund, whose business it is to re- 
port and analyze the musical activities 
of the country. His observations are 
worthy of attention. 

“You have won a worthy place in this 
city, indeed in the country. There was 
a time when the Marine Band was con- 
sidered to be the foremost musical or- 
ganization of its kind. To-day that credit 
has passed to you. 

“It is my privilege to extend my sup- 
port at the very time when it is hard to 
do it, for our department is living under 
constant criticism and we are working, 
as you know, with an inadequate police 
force. If we are to have a municipal 
band, we certainly should select the Po- 
lice Band, because it is an organization 
which, by common consent, is the best 
of its kind in this city.” . 

Rousing cheers greeted the Commis- 
sioner’s address. 


Band Working for Morale of 
Department 


The next speaker was former Police 
Commissioner Rhinelander Waldo, who 
got a great reception, which showed his 
popularity with the members of the force. 
He said: 

“You men are doing your duty. You 
are giving your time voluntarily for the 
morale of the department. I believe that 
Enright and I are the only two commis- 
sioners who ever spoke together. Every- 
thing he has done I approve of. 

“T am among those who believe that 
not only the band should be supported 
and given credit but that the members 
of the force should be given increased 
pay, for the dollar is only worth what 
it can buy and the policeman is entitled 
to bring up his family in something like 
decency and comfort. So I indorse the 
plea that has been made for the band, 
and I am proud to know that you are 
under a commissioner to-day who is 
honest with the department as he is 
honest with the citizens.” 

Three cheers were then given for the 
former commissioner. 

Retired Admiral Glennon of the United 
States Navy followed. He said that he 
had always enjoyed the Police Band 
whenever it went by in a parade. “I 
am,” said he, “for anything that can be 
done to show the appreciation not only 
by the municipal goverment but by the 
people of this great city of the band. I 
am heart and soul with it and I must 
confess that when the band went by to- 
day I could barely repress the feeling of 
emotion that came over me.” 

This resulted in three cheers being 
given for the Admiral. 

Commissioner Hirshfield also got a 
warm reception. He said that he felt as 
if he were a policeman except that the 
policeman had some time off duty, where- 
as he was on police duty for twenty-four 
hours. He was trying to help the police- 
men in their daily work. Mayor Hylan, 
he said, would have been present but as 
he had marched the entire distance with 


[Continued on page 8a] 
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Hear Value of Song Appraised as 


Mount Vernon Ends Music Week 
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Dr. John C. Freund Delivers 
Address as Feature of Final 
Event—Excellent Program 
Given Under Direction of 
Loretta M. Knights 


OUNT VERNON, N. Y., May 8.— 
The observance of Music Week in 
this city euded on Saturday night in a 
manner that betitted the occasion and 
was especially appropriate for the suc- 
cessful series of musical events. The 
final event was the concert given here 
in the high school auditorium under the 
direction of Loretta M. Knights, Super- 
visor. of Music in the Public Schools. It 
was attended by a large and deeply 
appreciative audience. Prior to this, in 
the afternoon, a recital was given by the 
pupils of Emil Nielson, Jr., in the Rose 
Room of the Westchester Women’s Club, 
which was filled to capacity. 

The outstanding feature of the recital 
was the playing by Marjorie Rumsey 
and other capable performers, including 
Paul Osteimer, Mildred Benmore, Sylvia 
Samuels, Lillian Salomon, Meriam 
Philips and Louise Burton. Mildred 
Krause and Mr. Nielson played a duo 
which was very effective. Rebecca Otten 
also played exceptionally well. Mrs. A. 
J. Hickok was the soloist and was well 
received. 


Dr. Freund Delivers Address 


One of the great events of the week 
was the appearance in the high school 
concert on Saturday of Dr. John C. 
Freund, editor of MUSICAL AMERICA, who 
now lives here. He was the speaker. 
He was introduced by Mrs. G. W. Purdy, 
member of the school board, in the ab- 
sence of Dr. Holmes, who was unavoid- 
ably prevented from being present and 
who was to have introduced the dis- 
tinguished speaker. Mrs. Purdy spoke 
feelingly of the work of the great 
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Loretta M. Knights, Supervisor of Music in 
Mount Vernon, N. Y., School 


pioneers in this country to whom we all 
owe so much and in this connection re- 
ferred to the work of Dr. Freund in the 
cause of music for over half a century. 

Dr. Freund, who received a generous 
welcome, spoke eloquently and interest- 
ingly of the value of music, especially to 
young people. He pleaded that the only 
manner to make this a really music- 
loving nation was to begin with music 
in the public schools, competent in- 
structors, with good instruments that 
were always kept in tune. 

He showed how it was important for 
young people, if they had any musical 
ability, to keep it up, as it might prove 
to them a great aid in future life, give 
them opportunities that they otherwise 
might never have had. To illustrate this 


point, he told the story of Charles M. 
Schwab, to-day a multi-millionaire and 
head of the great Bethlehem Steel 
Works, who got his first start from 
Andrew Carnegie through his playing of 
the violin. 

He showed the wonderful progress in 
musical knowledge and culture in this 
country in the last few decades and how 
we Americans are destined to lead in 
music, drama and the arts as we already 
lead in industry, invention and material! 
wealth. 

He received long-continued applause at 
the close. 

A musical program was delightfully 
given by Dorothy Fogg, pianist; Alfred 
Squeo, violinist; Mrs. Marguerite Love- 
well Grigg, soprano of the First Presby- 
terian Church. Mrs. Grigg is an Ameri- 
can-trained singer and pianist who has 
won noted success in her concert tours as 
well as in her church work. She is a 
Kansas girl. Mildred Miles was an ex- 
cellent accompanist. 





Mildred Miles, Pianist 


A minuet was danced by eight of the 
little children dressed in white wigs and 
in the costume of the Louis of France. 
They danced so cleverly and charmingly 











Margaret Lovewell Grigg, Soprano 


as to arouse the audience to enthusia 


and to do great credit to the physica 


instructor who had trained them. 


During the musical numbers the youn; 


people were asked to write down 

names of the compositions played. So 
400 of these were handed in and w 
recorded. 
junior classes of the high school, 

number of those who were 100 per ce: 
was astonishing. In fact, it took M) 
Purdy over a quarter of an hour to re: 
the long list. 
the Grand March from Verdi’s “Aida 
“Amaryllis” by Ghys, “At the Brook” }) 
Boisdeffre, “Death of Ase” from “Pe 
Gynt” by Grieg, Brownell’s “Four Lea 
Clover,” Cadman’s “From the Land .« 
the Sky-Blue Water,” Handel’s “Largo, 
Bishop’s “Lo! Here the Gentle Lark’, 
Schubert’s “Marche Militaire,” Be 
thoven’s Minuet in G, Nevin’s “Na 
cissus,” Mendelssohn’s Rondo Capriccio: 
MacDowell’s “To a Wild Rose” a: 
Nevin’s “The Rosary.” The perfor 
ance concluded with a rousing ovati 
to Miss Knights. W. H. P. 


As the children were in t}, 


The compositions include: 
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A Tribute 


From the London (England) ‘‘Musical Standard’ of Apri] 22, 1922 


SUPE | 


p  gteyem purchasing MUSICAL AMER- 
1cA, New York’s great musical news- 
paper, will note on the front page a 
facsimile representation of a signature 
in a neat handwriting—it is that of the 
editor of what is undoubtedly the largest 


and most lavishly illustrated musical 
paper in the world: Each issue consists 
of fifty-six large pages crowded with 
material relating not only to the innum- 
erable musical happenings in the United 
States, but also items from all parts of 
the world, and no great artist visits the 
States, no famous lecturer, no new opera 
or work is produced there but what we 
find in MusiIcAL AMERICA full details and 
criticisms as well as rare and interesting 
illustrations. 

Mr. Freund was born in London on 
Nov. 22, 1848, the son of the famous sur- 
geon, Dr. Jonas Charles Herman 
Freund, and was educated at Oxford; 
he won the London Times and Carpenter 
scholarships in open competition and at 
Oxford edited the Dark Blue Magazine. 
In his early days a play of his, “The 
Undergraduate” was produced at the 
Queen’s Theater, and then Mr. Freund 
turned his hand and brain to trade jour- 
nalism in New York in 1871. 

With this experience behind him, John 
C. Freund was the first to start a musical 
paper in the English language in New 
York. 

Mr. Freund began propaganda for 
“the musical independence of the United 
States” in 1913, touring throughout the 
country, giving addresses before the 
leading musical and civic societies to 
arouse interest in the cause of the Amer- 
ican musician. The propaganda has had 
pronounced success in changing the atti- 
tude of the public toward American mu- 
sicians. 

But it is not that Mr. Freund while 
encouraging American art effort, turns 
a deaf ear to worthy efforts elsewhere; 
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Freund 
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British music and musicians receive 
generous space in the pages of his paper 
and there are long notices and reviews 
of British music and books from time 
to time. 

To be broadminded is the elemental 
necessity of an editor—we think Mr. 
Freund must be exceptionally gifted in 
this way, as well as having a policy for 
MusIcAL AMERICA which many another 
paper might envy. The art of music is 
so complex and so international, no editor 
of a musical paper worthy of the name 
can afford to neglect reviewing efforts in 
all directions—and any single number of 
MusIcAL AMERICA is testimony that its 
editor leaves no stone unturned to in- 
form his readers what is going on every- 
where. Unlike many other musical 
papers, this weekly accepts only musical 
advertising, and its advertising columns 
are as remarkable as its text. 

A great feature of the paper also is 
the clear and decisive printing and re- 
production of all the illustrations; here 
we get portraits, not blurs, and they pay 
remarkable tribute to the art of block 
making in America these days. 

Mutual propaganda is needed to ad- 
vance musical art of the highest kind; 
British musicians will find MUSICAL 
AMERICA under Mr. Freund’s editorship 
gives due tribute to their efforts both 
at home and abroad. We are happy tc 
give details of the career of so singularly 
gifted an editor and thank him not only 
for the encouragement he offers the com- 
posers and artists of our country, but 
also for his successful and brilliant con- 
duct of a paper devoted to the highest 
interest of the art we all love. 





Giuseppe Danise, Metropolitan bari- 
tone, has been engaged to appear at the 
Evanston, IIl., Festival on May 26. He 
wiil make his Chicago operatic début this 
—— gal singing leading réles at Ravinia 

ark. 





Pleads for a 
Municipal Band 


[Continued from page 7a] 
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the parade, which was long and exacting, 
he had been forced by his physician to 
take a rest, especially as he had been 
somewhat shaken up in the recent auto- 
mobile accident. But he sent his good 
wishes to the members of the force and 
especially to the members of the band, 
whose work and devotion to duty he fully 
appreciated. 

This brought out cheers for the Mayor, 
who, Mr. Hirshfield said, had to have the 
courage of a lion to do the work he was 
doing. He needed it. 


Praise from the “Opposition” 


Alderman Friedman got a hearty cheer 
when he said: “I happen to be a Re- 
publican in a lovely minority in the 
meetings of the Aldermen. When the 
band has been criticized by the Alder- 
men, I have told them what I thought. 

“There has been a lot of criticism of 
the municipal government, of the Mayor, 
of the various commissioners, but this 
criticism does not come from friends of 
the city or from friends of the citizens 
in the city.” 

While he belonged to an opposing po- 
litical party, he was glad to take the op- 
portunity to say that if any proposition 
to improve the standing and efficiency 
of the band came up before the Board 
of Aldermen, he as the leader of the 
minority would most emphatically en- 
dorse it. This naturally brought out a 
round of applause. 

He said he only had one grudge as a 
Republican and that was when the band 
paraded and played “Tammany.” He 
said that the influence of music on all 
the citizens that the band was making in 
New York could not be bought for dol- 
lars and cents. In a city devoted to busi- 
ness, the work of such an organization 
was of inestimable value. He spoke as 
a man who had been born and brought 
up in New York. “You members of the 
band,” he continued, “besides giving us 
labor for what you are paid, you give 
service for which you are not paid. So 
you should receive the extra honor you 
so justly deserve.” 

He was followed by Mathew Cahill, 


President of the Borough of Richmond 


who said that he was for the band, f 


he remembered how often it had com 


down to Staten Island and given 


services when that meant great sacrifice: 
He could go back to th 


for the men. 
days when Tom McCormick was thei 


leader. Any proposition that could be of 


help and encouragement to the band h 


would back up. Three cheers were give! 


him. 
Other Speeches Add Tributes 


The next speaker was the Rev. Doct: 
Reisner. Dr. Reisner said he was prou 
as a citizen of this city to look as su 


a fine lot of boys as were in the band 


He said that he was one of the few wh 
had persistently and consistently believe 
in their Commissioner Enright. “Y: 


men know,” said he, “what a fine thin; 


it is for each of you to have a good hon 
and that is one reason why you want | 
protect the homes of citizens. You crea’ 
harmony. There are those who wou 
breed discord. You try to keep the cit 
in harmony. You are not just ‘cops’ 

In a very eloquent manner, Dr. Rei 
ner spoke of the work of such an orga! 
zation as the band in putting harmon 
into the city where it was so much ne 
ed. He alluded to the police flag bei: 
green, which was also the flag of Irela: 
Well, perhaps it was appropriate, for ! 
believed that seventy-six per cent of t 
men of the band as well as on the fo 
were of Irish birth or descent. 

The last speaker called upon was fo 
er president of the band, Floyd Pitt 
who had retired from the force. He 
a great reception. He said that he | 
only one regret and that was that w! 
he severed his connection with the fo 
with which he had been connected i 
over twenty years, he had to give up | 
relations with the band. 

Chairman Silberbauer then introdu 
Louis Ehret of the great brewing h 
as a great friend of the band. 
was received with three cheers, w! 
brought this part of the function t 
conclusion. The entertainment was t 
resumed. 

On leaving, the editor of MuUSI 
AMERICA was congratulated by a nun 
of the members of the band and ot 
friends for his address and the con’ 
tion was expressed that his advocacy 
the ambition of the band to be officia 
recognized would before long meet W 
success. 
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AWARD MANA-ZUCCA PRIZE 





Adolf Brune of Chicago Gets $500 for 
Best Quintet Submitted 


CHIcAGO, May 13.—The Mana-Zucca 
prize of $500 for the best quintet for 
piano and strings has been awarded 
to Adolf Brune of Chicago. The work, 
Quintet in B Flat, will be played by the 
Sinsheimer String Quartet, with pianist 
aiding. 

Mr. Brune is well known as a com- 
poser, having to his credit three sym- 
phonies. His published works include 
two symphonic poems, “Lied des Sing- 
schwans” and “Evangeline”; a Sym- 
phonic Fantasy in C; Variations on a 
Theme by Beethoven; four overtures; 
Suite for String Orchestra; a cantata, 
“Jerusalem”; “Des Saengers Fluch” and 
Saxon War Song for male voices and 
orchestra; six choruses in canon form 
for female voices; five string quartets; 
two string quintets; many works for 
piano and organ, and more than fifty 
songs. 

Mr. Brune is said to have won the 
prize from among thirty or forty con- 
testants. The judges announced for the 
contest were Roberto Moranzoni, Artur 
Bodanzky, Josef Stranksy, Bernard Sin- 
sheimer and Hermann Spielter. Honor- 
able mention went to a work of Samuel 
Gardner. CHARLES QUINT. 





Play Given at Oberammergau 
After Twelve Years 


OBERAMMERGAU, May 12.—For the 
first time in twelve years the Passion 
Play was given on May 9, before an 
audience of invited guests, among them 
several hundred newspaper correspond- 
ents. This performance was in the na- 
ture of a dress rehearsal, but public 
performances will be given every Sunday 
herceforth until the end of September. 
Among the features of the performance 
were the musical numbers, which con- 
sisted of interpolations and mass scenes 
by a chorus under the leadership of 
Guido Diemer. At lavish expense mag- 
nificent settings have been made for the 
play. Anton Lang as Christ again is 
the central figure while Guido Mayr as 
Judas is a superb actor. Martha Veit 
as Mary and Paula Reind! as Magdalen, 
together with the 700 inhabitants of 
Oberammergau who are taking part, are 
all contributing to a magnificent per- 
formance. 


Passion 





Ocean Voyage Benefits McCormack 


Cablegrams received from John Mc- 
Cormack, who arrived in England last 
week, gave assurances that his throat 


is in fine condition and that he has been 
greatly benefited by the ocean voyage. 
In London, the cable stated, Mr. McCor- 
mack was examined by Sir St. Clair 
Thomson, who said he had completely 
recovered. He paid a compliment to Mr. 
McCormack’s American physicians. 





Artur Bodanzky Arrives in Berlin 


Artur Bodanzky, conductor of the 
Metropolitan Opera, has arrived in Ber- 
lin. He was scheduled to conduct a con- 
cert on May 17 at the Mannheim Opera, 
where he was formerly leader of the or- 
chestra. He is to meet the German 
artists engaged for the Metropolitan 
next season while in Berlin. 





Gallo to Seek Artists Abroad 


Fortune Gallo, impresario of the San 
Carlo Grand Opera Company, accom- 
panied by his wife, Sofia Charlebois, the 
soprano, sailed for Europe on Saturday 
on the Olympic. Mr. Gallo, who had no 
respite from his duties for more than 
even years, will spend a period of rest 


Vew Swiss Opera Opens Zurich 
Festival 


' 7 URICH, May 12.—Kurt Taucher, 

i the tenor of the Dresden Opera, 
who has been engaged to sing at 
the Metropolitan Opera House in 
New York next season, sang the 
principal réle at the premiére here 
of “Venus,” a new opera by the 
Zurich composer Othmar Schmoeck. 
lhe opera was given as the open- 
ng performance of the two-weeks 
‘nternational Operatic Festival, 
Which is to include performances 
of French opera by a company 
‘rom the Paris Opéra Comique, 
With Albert Wolff as conductor, 
and a répertoire of German works 
by artists frcm the Opera Houses 


ol Berlin, Munich and Dresden. 


Famous Personalities in British Music Form 


Remarkable Gro 
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up at Bournemouth’s Festival 
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DAN GODFREY GATHERS CELEBRITIES INTO HIS FOLD FOR A RECORD FESTIVAL OF MUSIC 


The Ubiquity of the Photographer Is a Subject for a Proverb, but Not Often Does He Find Within the Focus of His Lens Such a Group of 


Representative Figures in the Music of One Nation as the Above Picture Presents. 
kenzie, Noted Composer and Principal of the Royal Academy of Music; Dame Ethel Smyth, Leading Woman Composer; Sir Henry 
J. Wood, Whose Great Gifts’ Have Made Him an International Figure as a Conductor, and Edward German, Whose Compositions Have 


Brought Him Wide Fame. 


der of the Bournemouth Municipal Orchestra and Organizer of the Festival. 


the English Watering Place 
Bournemouth, England, May 1 
HE festival of music held here during 
the period from April 13 to 29 was 
another achievement for Dan Godfrey, 


who has done such excellent work for 
music at this watering place. Famous 
for his orchestral programs in the sea- 
son here, Mr. Godfrey did not rest upon 
his laurels, but sought to surpass his 
previous records. The success was nota- 
ble indeed. 

Among the native writers represented 
on the programs were: Granville Ban- 
tock, Stanford, Vaughan Williams, Sulli- 
van, Arthur Somervell, Walford Davies, 
H. Holloway, Goossens, Bax, Percy 


I 


in his native land, Italy. En route, Mr. 
and Mrs. Gallo will make stops in Lon- 
don, Paris, Monte Carlo and other points 
of interest, and wil) later visit Rome, 
Naples, Florence, Milan, Venice, and the 
battlefields. In London Mr. Gallo will 
confer further with the Covent Garden 
authorities concerning the proposed ap- 
pearance in the English metropolis next 
spring of the San Carlo forces, following 
the customary tour of the organization 
in this country. In Italy he will 
negotiate with a number of well-known 
Italian opera singers for appearances in 
this country. He will return to New 
York about Aug. 1. During his absence 
the San Carlo affairs will be in charge 
of Charles R. Baker. 
Piccaver to Visit America Next Season 
Alfred Piccaver, the American tenor 
who for several years has been one of 
the leading artists at the Opera in 
Vienna, is to visit America next season, 
according to a cable received here by the 
New York Herald. He is to accompany 
Marie Jeritza to this country when she 
returns for the Metropolitan Opera sea- 
son, and, according to dispatches, will 
seek an engagement at the same house. 
It is more than a decade since Piccaver 
visited this country. 


Fletcher, Julian Clifford, Ernest Farrar, 
Holbrooke, Martin Shaw, Roger Quilter, 
Wallace, Purcell, Armstrong Gibbs, Cyril 


Jenkins, Dame Ethel Smyth, Edward 
German, Mackenzie, Elgar, Learmont 


Drysdale, Parry, Holst, Delius, and W. 
H. Reed. 

Two comments ought to be made about 
this brave array of names. First, the list 
proves that while the British composer 
may be neglected in some places, Bourne- 
mouth is mindful of him. Secondly, the 
very mention of the names is enough to 
impress one with the musical activity of 
modern England. Would such a festival 
have been possible two or three decades 
ago? And would it have been possible to 
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PLAYER SUES SYMPHON 


Angeles Case Raises Question of 
Validity of Union Contracts 

Los ANGELES, CAL., May 13.—Before 
Judge Wellborn, of the Superior Court, 
there has begun the trial of the suit of 
John Fisner against the Los Angeles 
Symphony, for a claim of $2,080 on a 
contract to play in the orchestra, made 
in 1920. 

At that time there was a disagreement 
between the orchestra management and 
the local Musicians’ Mutual Protective 
Association, known as the Musicians’ 
Union—over the importation of a tym- 
panist from Detroit. More than fifty of 
the Symphony men had left that orches- 
tra for the newly-formed Clark Philhar- 
monic Orchestra. 

Aggravated by the union attitude, the 
management of the Los Angeles Sym- 
phony declared for open shop, but found 
it impossible to secure non-union men or 
sufficient funds. Meanwhile contracts 
had been made with a number of players, 
among whom was John Fisner, bassoon- 
player. It is on this contract that he is 
suing. 

The defense sets out an allegation that 


Los 


Seated, Left to Right, Are Sir Alexander Mac- 


At the Back Stands Mr. Godfrey, Musical Director to the Corporation of Bournemouth Since 1893, Foun- 
The Photograph Was Made in the Winter Gardens of 


draw upon so many orchestral compos- 
ers? There is no doubt that the English 
school is showing signs of great vitality, 
and Mr. Godfrey does an excellent work 
in making his audiences conscious of the 
fact. f 

Additional interest was being lent to 
the festival by the appearance in person 
of several of the big men in English 
music, who conducted their own works; 
and the programs, while giving hospi- 
tality to native products, included many 
foreign compositions. The festival must 
have meant a great amount of work for 
Mr. Godfrey. Its success indicates his 
powers of organization, his careful re- 
hearsing and his enthusiasm. P. C. D. 


ILE PRPRLOCADORROUD ED POVAATY YY UHL ETNA ENTE 


raises the case beyond one of purely local 
importance, for it declares that the union 
contract clauses which prohibit a member 
from playing in an orchestra with non- 
union men or from playing in a U. S. 
Army or Navy band with non-union 
men deny freedom in making contracts, 
and are against public policy, and hence 
that such contracts are void. 

Owing to the absence in the East of 
C. L. Bagley, president of the local Mu- 
sicians’ Union, No. 47, the further hear- 
ing of the case has been postponed until 
his return in June. W. F. GATEs. 





Music Industries Chamber of Commerce 
to Hold Convention 


The Music Industries Chamber of 
Commerce will hold a six-day convention 
at the Hotel Commodore, New York, be- 
ginning June 5, to formulate a prograin 
to broaden an interest in musical educa- 
tion in the public schools. James J. 
Davis, Secretary of Labor, will address 
the convention on “The Influence of Mu- 
sic in Industry,” and representatives of 
music houses throughout the country will 
be in attendance. Musical events will 
occupy a large portion of the program. 
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Better Harbor a Fake Than Ignore a Genius 


TNL) FTE 


Marion Rous, Pianist, Declines 
to Be a “Coast-Hugging 
Spirit”—Finds Joy of Pi- 
oneering in New Tonalities, 
But Assumes No Responsi- 
bility for What She Plays— 
Says Composers are Often 
Double-Faced About Their 
Works 


OST protagonists of new movements 

become wearisome through a too de- 
voted attachment to their doctrines. 
Over-enthusiasm for a belief is apt to 
engender apathy in those whom we wish 
to convert. That is why Marion Rous, 
who specializes in ultra-modern piano 
music and who has toured for several 
seasons, giving lecture-recitals of works 
of composers in the forefront of the 
“modernist” movement, has chosen the 
wise policy of not proclaiming this music 
to be the only thing and all former music 
outworn and uninteresting. 

“IT assume no responsibility for any- 
thing I play,” said Miss Rous, “and I 
am afraid of becoming too devoted, be- 
cause the public resists evangelization, 
though it has a sportman’s interest in 
anything when the pros and cons are 
lined up faithfully for its consideration. 
My lecture-recitals are not designed to 
be educational, but rather to give fairly 
the right and left wing of latter-day 
criticism. I feel that I have a right to 
be on the fence in the matter because 
I don’t take my opinions too seriously, 
for the things that are our beliefs to-day 
we may consider ridiculous next year. 

“Isn’t it better to be taken in and to 
harbor a fake for a little while than to 
risk ignoring a genius or to be like the 
people who clung to Hummel while Bee- 


Declares Protagonist 


dito 
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-Modern Music 





Marion Rous, Protagonist of 


thoven was coming forward, and who 
preferred Thalberg to Liszt? Isn’t it 
more in the spirit of the age to try 
anything rather than remain one of those 
‘coast-hugging spirits,’ as Dame Ethel 
Smyth calls them, who never get any- 
where because they never make a start? 


Music Suggests Its Interpretation 


“The principal joy of playing pro- 
grams of ultra-modern music and telling 
audiences about them, is~the joy of 
pioneering, the pleasure of creating an 
interpretation unhampered by tradition, 
just as an actor creates a new part, and 
then putting the music to the test in 
the one really authentic way, that is of 


Ultra-Modern Piano Music 


stirring feeling and holding the attention 


of the audience. I never hesitate to play 
a composition which means something to 
me, even if I have never heard it before 
or even heard of it, for it seems to me 
to be up to the composer to write fool- 
proof stuff, and that ink on paper should 
be all that is necessary to convey the in- 
tended idea. In other words, I can’t see 
why interpretation in any province of 
art should be achieved only by the lay- 
ing-on of hands, so to speak, like apostolic 
succession. Traditions, after all, do 
get distorted. 

“As far as the ultimate value of this 
music is concerned, I am not prepared 
to express an opinion. It has been so 


often proved in music that it is hardly 
necessary to re-state it, that what ji 
radical to-day becomes vocabulary to 
morrow. The net value of ‘program 
music has often been open to question, 
but most vital changes in music hay: 
come through just this thing. Monte 
verde with his unprepared seventh is ar 
example, and all of Wagner’s reforms 
as well. Both of these men achieved thei) 
end through opera, of course, but the: 
opera is program music raised to the 
nth power. 

“In piano music, an idea can be con 
veyed much more easily if the piece has 
a significant title than if it is merely) 
called an Etude or given merely an opus 
number, just as things may be said 
as.a joke which would not be tolerated 
if said seriously. And in that way many 
musical reforms creep in. 


Music Not Always “Absolute” 


“Composers abuse this privilege fre 
quently, and their double-faced attitud: 
often makes me quite ill, for they write 
what they insist is absolute music but 
permit a ‘program’ to leak out in vari 
ous ways. I remember some years ago 
hearing the Flonzaley Quartet play a 
particularly cacophonous piece which had 
merely an opus number, but a little slip 
was handed to each of the audience ex 
plaining what the composer meant. In 
other *words, he was not willing, or was 
afraid,-to let the music stand or fall b) 
its own merits, and took what was ob 
viously an underhand advantage. 

“There is a great satisfaction in play- 
ing this music while its creators are 
grateful for having it played. I have 
numerous letters from ultra-modern com 
posers to wrom I have written question- 
ing them about their ideas, and one and 
all express their gratitude that I am 
specializing in this type of music. Among 
them are Arnold Bax, Lord Berners, 
Eugene Goossens and Francesco Mali- 
piero. I have also had interviews with 
Sergei Prokofieff and Alfredo Casella 
about certain of their pieces, and had 
their indorsements. 

“So, I feel that the public may take 
this music or leave it as they please, and 
my motto is that which Rostand put at 
the beginning of ‘L’Aiglon’: 

“‘Mon Dieu! Ce n’est ee ee cause 

“ ‘Que j’attaque ou que Je defend: 
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A Gentleman from Haiti at the Piano 


How an Islander Came to Carnegie Hall via the Paris Conservatoire—The Music of the Black 
Republic—Folk Heritage of Africa Manifested in Rhythmic Measures Marked by Drum 
Beats—Playing of an Unobtrusive Musician Recalls Achievements in Art of Men of 


Negro Strain 
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Wier) the Minister 

= climbed four 

= VG =| flights of stairs 
2A = to my rooms to 

= LIAS = bring me the last 
= 4} flask in his pos- 
Mig] session of his 
country’s most 


precious product. Being a poet, he 
rhapsodized about the beauties of his 
island, to which he was returning, 
confident of a sympathetic listener. 
“And because you love Haiti and also 
love music,” he said on departing, “I 
have brought you tickets for a con- 
cert by a gentleman from Port-au- 
Prince, via the Paris Conservatoire.” 

That is how I came to get lost in Car- 
negie Hall. There could be no doubt 
that the concert was to be given there, 
for the fact was printed on the ticket, 
together with the date and other im- 
portant information. But the great hall, 
sometimes too bright when Rachmani 
noff, or Kreisler, or other exotic artist 
of blonde-skinned race plays there, was 
dark—as black as the soul of a Haitian 
peasant, painted by the English traveler, 
St. John. The auditorium for chamber 
music and mystic religion was likewise 
dark. Wandering about in the studio 
portion of the vast building, which is the 
Laird of Skihbo’s strongest claim to local 
posthumous fame, presently I stumbled 
into a pleasant little hall in which a 
dozen or 


so of people in evening dress 


By L. J. de Bekker 


were staring at the entrance through a 
which, in due course, came a dozen or so 
more. The consulate of France was rep- 
resented; official Haiti was there; a few 
men having business interests in the 
Caribbean were easily recognized; but I 
looked in vain for the critics, and in vain 
I looked in the newspapers next morning 
for the critiques. That is why, at this 
late date, it is worth while that the con- 
cert be chronicled, for Haiti, if I rightly 
read the signs of the times, is destined 
or doomed to become an integral part 
of these United States; her people shal! 
be our people, her soil our soil, her 
wealth ours, and nobody else’s! We can- 
not afford to ignore what is ours in art! 


A Product of Paris 


The gentleman from Haiti was weil 
tailored and well groomed—as handsome 
a man as any visiting pianist of the last 
generation—except that his complexion 
was darker than is fashionable in the 
United States. His manners were as 
much above reproach as his playing, for 
they teach deportment in Haiti quite as 
well as they do music in Paris. And he 
was free from affectations, taking the 
applause as though it came from a group 
of intimate friends (which was doubtless 
the case), without undue elation. And 
he played with more than professional 
interest. Perhaps a vast crowd in the 
great hall might have inspired him with 
more enthusiasm. But then he might 
have had stage fright. 

Who he was is now of so little im- 
portance that I do not mention his name. 
What he played was what he might have 
played in Paris—the conventional] pro- 
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gram for a salon concert—what he cer- 
tainly would have played in Port-au- 
Prince, which is more French than 
France itself, although we took posses- 
sion six years ago, But his Excellency 
had misled me. It was not the music of 
Haiti, but of Europe. As definitely Euro- 
pean as the pianist’s own valse de con- 
cert, which must have won him a prize 
at the Conservatoire. 


Strong Rhythms in the Night 


There is music in the Black Republic. 
First of all, there is the conventional 
music of Europe, so admirably taught, so 
admirably written, in the Paris Conser- 
vatoire. There must be a piano in every 
well-to-do Haitian home, with teachers 
doing a thriving business, judging from 
the sounds which float out over the high 
walls of secluded houses as one jogs 
through a Haitian town or its suburbs. 
But there is another sort of music, too, 
of which weird strains come to you ‘as 
you stand upon the balcony of your hotel 
half way up a mountain side, and look 
down upon the hidden city, barely visible 
in daylight, because of the luxuriance of 
vegetable growth, and only suggested at 
night by a glimmer of light here and 
there. 

At night, when the noise of traffic is 
stilled, when the black market women no 
longer scold their donkeys with shrili 
cries of reproach, the music of Haiti 
which is the music of Africa, comes home 
to you. Rhythm, strong, marked, terrify- 
ing as the drum beat in “The Emperor 
Jones”; rhythm which suggests to so- 
journing white folks Voudou, mad dances 


about the sacrifice of the black cock; 
rhythm that pulsates through your being 
until you forget your race. It may beat 
in the solem 4-4 of a funeral march, but 
soon it varies, it quickens, it misplaces 
its accents; but never does it cease. 
Then comes the chant of many voices. 
low, plaintive, swelling almost to a 
shriek; but with intervals not recognized 
by the well-tempered scale. 

What is the origin of this music of 
Haiti I do not know. Africa has been in 
contact with every civilization since 
written records began. Dominated at 
first by a Semitic Egyptian civilization 
which later became Greek, then Roman, 
the black races have preserved their 
stolid peculiarities, despite the fiery gos- 
pel of Islam, or the milder teachings of 
Christ, brought home to them by rival! 
and eager missionaries. 


The Heritage of Africa 


No man of pure black blood—o 
woman—has ever been known as poet, 
painter, sculptor, or composer, Yet the 


fertilization of another strain often pro 
duces genius. It was Bridgetower, a 
mulatto violinist, who played the Kreut 
zer sonata with Beethoven at its first 
public performance. The Chevalier St 
George, also a mulatto, was another noted 
violinist of the same period. Of th 
same admixture of black blood was th« 
elder Dumas, whose mother was Haitian: 
and Fred Douglass, noted as an orator: 
and Dunbar, the best of our own Negro 
poets, and Coleridge-Taylor, whose musi 
is wedded to Dunbar’s verse. Sut the 
music of Haiti, which is the music 0! 
Africa, may just as well be studied i 

the Caribbean as in the Dark Continent 
It is distinctive, and who shall say that 
it is not the creation of the race, not 
borrowed from any of the Aryan o1 
Semitic peoples who have tried to civ 

lize the black man for so many ce! 

turies? At any rate, history repeats | 

self in Haiti, for the cultivated, intelli 
gent, good-looking and art-loving Haiti 


ans are not the pure blacks, but thos 
having some slight or greater minglin 
of European blood. 

To return to our pianist, who, if 1 


a supreme artist, is certainly a well- 


[Continued on page 6] 
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Modernists 


Will Study Methods of New 
Composers on Trip to Rio de 
Janeiro — Discusses Plans 
for World Tour in Farewell 
Interview—Expects to De- 
vote More Time to Composi- 


tion 


EOPOLD GODOWSKY, pianist, is 

of the opinion that the United 
States, taken as a whole, is a more for- 
-ard looking and progressive country 
nusically than Europe. On his recent 
isit to New York just before starting 
ipon a two years’ world tour, 
Godowsky discussed during an _ hour’s 
conversation, music in the modernist 
diom, the works of Lafcadio Hearn, the 
prospects of a career for his son Leo as 
. violinist, changes he contemplated 
naking in the score of his three-piano 
paraphrase of Weber’s “Invitation to 
the Dance,” the troubles which ‘the 
climate of the Orient make for a pianist, 
spiritualism and a half-dozen other sub- 


jects in which he showed a lively in- 
terest. 
The pianist’s interest in lULafcadio 


Hearn and his writings on Japan arise 
argely from his prospective tour of the 
lar East for which he is scheduled soon 
after his return from South America. 
He is to sail for Rio de Janeiro on the 
Southern Cross on May 27, and will be 
accompanied by his wife and his son Leo. 
\ summer tour will take in Brazil, the 
\rgentine, Chile and Peru. He will 
carry with him a trunk full of music, 
mostly modern compositions, and a piano. 
During the voyage he will devote him- 
self to his stock of music. 

“T am not au courant with the latest 
developments in modern music,” he said, 
“and I am going to take this opportunity 
to discover all it is possible to discover 
about it during the twelve days’ voyage. 
It seems to me that most of the modern- 
ists eventually reach a point where their 
music is evolved on a formula. A good 
many modern composers have a bag of 
tricks from which they can endlessly 
take composition after composition, each 
of which sounds astounding. Analysis 
reduces most of them to the same skele- 
ton in the end. Speaking for myself, I 
may say I am wary and choose with 
caution. I’m not a reactionary. I be- 
lieve in mixing the latest in music with 
the established. Variety is the spice of 
ife. I’m going to have a fine time with 
my trunk full of music.” 


\o Liking Here for Didactic Works 


Turning to the chances of the modern- 
ist with the American audience, the 
planist expressed the opinion that a good 
nany European artists, particularly 
those whose reputations were estab- 
ished more than a decade ago, fail to 
nterest American audiences as_ pro- 
foundly as they desire to, because of 
their leanings toward the didactic and 
the academic. 

“The Americans are the liveliest peo- 

e In the world,” he said, “and the mos? 


‘nergetic and they want ‘live stuff,’ as 


u might say, done in a live fashion. 
e academic method has its place, but 
s is in the musical laboratory, in the 
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Godowsky 
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Leopold Godowsky in Mexico and the Far West. 
Are 
Godowsky-Mayo and B. Levy, a Family Friend. 
The Third View Also Shows the Mission in the Background. 


From Left to Right the Figures 


at Ciudad Juarez, Mexico. 


Alma_ Voedisch, 


The Lower Right-Hand Picture Was Made at the Pianist’s Residence in Los Angeles. 
His Personal Representative; Mr. Godowsky; His Daughter, Dagmar 
The First Picture Shows the Pianist and Miss Voedisch Before the Old Mission 


The Center Picture and the Lower 


Left Photograph Are Souvenirs of a Visit to the Ruins of the Old Mission at Nogales, Mexico 


conservatory, and not on the concert 


stage. Nothing that Bach or Beethoven 
or a great many other fine composers 
wrote is dull, although a great many 


pianists succeed in making it so. The 
average American audience wants a 
wisely arranged program with bits of 
several things in it. Quite rightly too. 
That’s why the modernist has a fine 
chance with the American public if he’s 
a sincere and an earnest fellow.” 


Son to Play Sonatas with Him 


During his South American tour Mr. 
Godowsky expects-to present several of 
his own sonatas for piano and violin 
with his son. “If Leo is a good boy and 
works hard,” he added with a twinkle 
in his eye, “he can play some of my 
sonatas with me there and in the Orient 
too.” In South America the pianist ex- 
pects to meet Felix Weingartner and 
his Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra and, 
perhaps, play in concert with the organ- 
ization. He also counts on seeing some. 
thing of the Wagnerian seasons in Rio 
and Suenos’ Aires. More’ research 
among the modernists in the trunk will 
be undertaken during his return trip to 
New York from Valparaiso, a voyage of 
thirty days. “I can get a lot done in 
that time,” said the pianist, “I can go 
through almost everything that has been 
written in the past ten years.” 

Mr. Godowsky is very cautious about 
the piano he uses in his concert perform 
ances. “I am almost a ‘crank’ about it,” 
he said. “To have an instrument that is 
responsive to every mood and to every 
desire of the artist for a certain effect 
is all important. For my tour of the 
Orient I am taking specially built pianos 
and a piano tuner with me. The climate 
of the tropical countries doesn’t do a 
piano any good and I’m not going to 
take any chances. Even the best piano 
is difficult to manage on a warm, muggy 
night. I’ve had experiences with them 
right in New York when my fingers 
stuck to the keys and the keys stuck 
too.”’ 

The tour of the 
sixty-five concerts in 


include 
places 


Orient will 
several 


where concert artists have seldom if 
ever been heard before. The route in- 
cludes Honolulu, Tokio, Yokohama, 


China, Java, the Philippine Islands and 


Ceylon. At the conclusion of the tour 
Mr. Godowsky, his wife and son will re- 
turn by way of Europe. 

During the past year the pianist be- 


came an American citizen, and he ex- 
pects to make the United States his 
home for the remainder of his life. 


“Now that I am an American citizen,” 
Mr. Godowsky said, “no one can doubt 
my enthusiasm over this country. It’s a 
fine place for any musician.” 


Mr. Godowsky will not be heard in 


Haun Novelty, Heard in 
Cincinnati, Only One of 
Long List from His Pen 
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Haun, Composer 


Ewald B. 


Orchestral Suite Was Recently Played 
in Cincinnati 

CINCINNATI, May 15.—Ewald  B. 
Haun, whose new Suite for orchestra 


concert in this country for at least two 
years and perhaps three. In the interim 
he will be heard in Europe and, the sea- 
son after next, in Australia. During 
this time he expects to devote more and 
more time to composition, in which he 
has an intense interest. Also he will 
keep a watchful eye upon his son and 
his violin training. The success of a 
musician, says the pianist, depends upon 
work, work and more work. 
LOUIS BROMFIELD. 
iil? 


was performed recently by the Cincin- 
nati Symphony, is also the composer of 
a group of Five Panels for orchestra, 
played last season by the Symphony. 
Many songs and works for piano and for 
piano and flute have come from his pen, 
and he wrote the incidental music to 
“The City of Refuge,” a Biblical drama 
by his father, Rev. E. Haun. This 
drama was successfully performed sev- 
eral times in 1904 and again in 1911 at 
the Odeon. Mr. Haun has shown in all 
these compositions an original style, 
which, though modern, never oversteps 
the bounds of sanity. 

For the past three years he has been 
with the Cincinnati Symphony as flau- 
tist. Born on Dec. 7, 1891, at Home- 
stead, Pa., he began his musical career 
at six, when he learned to play the flute. 
In turn he has studied almost all or- 
chestral instruments, and this has natur- 
ally given him greater ease in orchestral 
writing. He studied piano with Fred- 
erick J. Hoffmann and Albino Gorno, and 
counterpoint and fugue with Edgar Still- 
man Kelley. 

Mr, Haun’s musical studies were all 
pursued in this country. He has travel- 
ed extensively in America, visiting al- 
most every State in his professional 
capacity as pianist or flautist. He has 
spent some time abroad visiting 
and Switzerland. 

PHILIP 
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Germany 
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Ted Shawn, with 
their company of Denishawn dancers, 
arrived in England and began a six 
weeks’ season at the London Coliseum on 
May 15, according to a cablegram re- 
ceived by their manager, Daniel Mayer, 
this week. 
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CLEVELAND DRIVE HELPS INSTITUTE 





List Increases by Nearly 250 
New Members—Church and 
Club Concerts 


By Grace Goulder Iizant 


CLEVELAND, May 15. Nearly 250 
members have been added to the Cleve- 
land Institute of Music since the in- 
auguration of “Membership Month” two 
weeks ago. With this start the success 
of the drive is assured. In addition to 


these people who have committed them- 
selves definitely to membership, there 
are many who will join with the opening 
of the fall term. 

“The value to us of this ‘Membership 
Month’ is very great,” said Mrs. Frank- 
lyn B. Sanders, executive director. ‘The 
Institute has been in existence such a 
short time that there are many Cleve- 
landers not familiar with its purposes. 
As a result of this month the institution 
will have been brought to the attention 
of many hundreds of people who other- 
wise might remain in ignorance of it.” 

An interesting revival of Lehmann’s 
“In a Persian Garden” was given at a 
concert on May 9 at the First Baptist 
Church under the direction of C. B. 
Ellinwood at the piano. 

The last public organ recital of the 








Will rent furnished apartment cheaply for summer. 
Accommodate four or more persons. Two studios 
for music. Home comforts. 

50 W. 67th St., New York, Apt. 2B. 


If you are a pianist or a violinist with a large 
studio, I have a wonderful high class proposition. 
Address “F. J..’’ c/o MUSICAL AMERICA, 501 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 





WANTED—Position in Conservatory or College by 
experienced college teacher (organ and piano) also 
church organist and_ director, Graduate New 
England and American Conservatories. Apply Box 
“T. G.,” e/o MUSICAL AMERICA, ; 


WANTED by well-known violin- 
ist, a pedagogical position for the 
summer. Would also give recitals 


from time to time. 
Address: Violinist, Box G, 
MUSICAL AMERICA 





IMMEDIATE! 
ATTRACTIVELY FURNISHED 
S TUDIO APARTMENT, Northern 
light, Murray Hill section, will subrent 
any period, furnished or unfurnished. 
Moderate terms. Address S. W., 


c/o Musical America. 








Australia, New Zealand, Honolulu 
INTERNATIONAL TOURS LTD. 
Capital $125,000 
Head Office, Sydney, Australia 


Organized for the purpose of bringing to 
Australasia the world’s greatest a ’ 


American Rep., L. E. Behymer, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Managing Director, FREDERIC SHIPMAN. 
dress 15 Castlereagh St., Sydney, Australia 








/“ Theaters under direction of Hugo Riesenfeld ™™ 





RIVOLI BROADWAY AND 49TH ST. 
Return Bngagement at Popular Prices 
“THE LOVES OF PHARAOH” 


Directed by Ernest Lubitsch, with a cast of 
stars, including Pmil Jannings, Paul Wegener, 
Daguy Seryaes and Henry Liedtke. 
A Paramount Picture 
Rivoli Concert Orchestra 
Frederick Stahlberg and Emanuel Baer 


Conducting 
RIALTO Times Square 
Third Consecutive Week on Broadway 
GLORIA SWANSON 
in Elinor Glyn’s 
“BEYOND THE ROCKS” 
With Rodolph Valentino 
A Paramount Picture 
FAMOUS RIALTO ORCHESTRA 
Hugo Riesenfeld and Joseph Littau conducting 


CRITERION Broadway at 44th St. 


The Parisian Sensation 


“MISSING HUSBANDS” 
Adapted by Jacques Feyder 
From PIERRE BENOIT’S novel 
“L’/ATLANTIDE” 

A Metro Super-Special 

















Broadway at 51st St. 
Phone Circle 5500 
“Subway to Door” 
World’s Largest and Most Beautiful Theatre 


Edward Bowes, Managing Director 
Mack Sennet Production 


THE CROSS ROADS OF 
NEW YORK 


Julia Glass and Edna Boldwick in 
a Piano Duet. 
CAPITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA 


Programs presented by 8S. L. ROTHAFEL 
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season at Trinity Episcopal Cathedral 
was given on May 8 by the Cathedral 
organist, Edwin Arthur Kraft. These 
concerts, which have been given on Mon- 
day evenings, have met with a great deal 
of success. 

The Singers’ Club, of which Mr. Kraft 
is the conductor, held its annual spring 


“frolic” on May 11 at Shaw High School ' 


Auditorium. Ben B. Wickham is the 
president. 

The Lecture-Recital Club, meeting at 
the home of the secretary, Mrs. George 
W. Hale, on May 9, presented the fol- 
lowing Cleveland artists: Mrs. Harrison 
W. Ewing, soprano; Esther Wonnell, so- 
prano; Doris Stadden Kaser, contralto; 
Mrs. W. S. Murtfeldt, violinist; Clarice 
Balas and Ida Kramer Mervine, pianists, 


and Mrs. John H. Leese and W. S. Murt- 


feldt, accompanists. Mrs. Ewing, Miss 
Wonnell and Mrs. Kaser appeared in 
trios by Rimsky-Korsakoff and Grieg. 
Miss Balas, with Miss Mervine at the 
second piano, played Weber’s “Concert- 
stiick,” and Mrs. Murtfeldt contributed 
violin numbers by Elgar, Schumann, 
Auer and _ Sarasate. The executive 
board of the club includes Mrs. W. J. 
Hamilton as president, Mrs. L. L. Parish 
and Mrs. H. D. Gifford as directors of 
recitals, and Mrs. Joseph E. Cook as 
treasurer. 

A recital on the McMyler memorial 
organ at the Cleveland Museum of Art 
was given on May 10 by the resident 
organist, Douglas S. Moore. 

A musicale was given on May 5 by 
the Boys’ and Girls’ Glee Clubs of the 
Forest High School. Mary Eleanor 
Freeman, in charge of the school’s music 
department, was the director, with Ruth 
Stauffer as accompanist. 





CINCINNATI CLUB HEARS MASON WORK — 


Piano and Clarinet Sonata 
Played—Choir Sings 
“Elijah” 

By Philip Werthner 


CINCINNATI, May 13.—The Musicians’ 
Club of this city held the last meeting 
of the season on May 6 at the home of 
Frederick J. Hoffmann in Evanston. Mr. 
Hoffmann, piano, and Joseph Elliot, clar- 
inet, played the Sonata for Piano and 
Clarinet by Daniel Gregory Mason, given 
in Cincinnati for the first time. Mr. 


Hoffmann is the instructor in piano at 
the College of Music, and Mr. Elliot has 
been for many years the first clarinet 
player in the Cincinnati Symphony and 
has the style of a veteran. His tone 
is beautiful and his execution flawless. 
Both men artistically interpreted this 
work. Mr. and Mrs. Hoffmann acted as 
host and hostess to the members of the 
club. who voted to the hostess a Rook- 
wood vase to be chosen by herself. 
Mendelssohn’s “Eliiah” was admirably 
given on May 7 by the Christ Episcopal 
Church Choir of seventy-five singers. as- 
sisted by an orchestra of ten members 
and the following soloists: Ruth Heu- 


bach, soprano; Rose Pitton-Kabbes, con- 
tralto; Howard Hafford, tenor and Rob- 
ert Maitland, bass. All these soloists 
except Mr. Maitland are Cincinnati art- 
ists, and all four sang remarkably well. 
John Hersh conducted the performance 
in fine style. Miss Heubach’s singing 
was of a very high order; Mrs. Pitton- 
Kabbes shared in the success of the con- 
cert by her conscientious work, and Mr. 
Hafford sang beautifully. Mr. Maitland’s 
interpretation of “It Is Enough” was 
good enough for the May Festival and 
all hope soon to hear this fine bass again 
in this city. Lilian Tyler-Plogsted ably 
assisted at the organ. 


Sidney Durst, who has taken the place 
of Louis Victor Saar as teacher of com- 
position at the College of Music, has 
just opened a new organ which he de- 
signed and the erection of which he 
superintended for the home of George 
B. Wilson. It is said to be one of the 
largest organs ever built for a private 
residence. He plaved an ambitious vro- 
gram and was assisted by Martha Wil- 
son-Hersh, who sang Sullivan’s “Lost 
Chord.” 


Edgar Veith, vocal teacher in Gran- 
ville College. recently gave a recital at 
the college with great success. He sang 
a number of his own songs to his own 
accompaniment. 





CANTON SINGERS IN 





“Sultan of Sulu” Presented— 
Clubs Organize Many 


Programs 
By R. L. Myers 


CANTON, OHIO, May 15.—The Canton 
Operatic Company gave five perform- 
ances of the “Sultan of Sulu” on May 
3 to 6 for the benefit of the Parent- 
Teachers’ Association. The organization 
has presented one operetta annually 
since 1907. Among the principals were 
Marvin Moore, Clarence Dretke, George 
J. Clark, and Mrs. Ethyl Robinson, vocal 
instructors; E. E. Cameron, B. J. Price, 
Thomas Hay, Robert M. Jamison, Mrs. 
Robert M. Jamison, Helen Strang, Mrs. 
Marvin Moore, Carl E. Lash, and W. E. 
McElhenie. The production was staged 
by W. B. McCallum and Miss Burleigh 
Murray of Cleveland. 


The MacDowell Club gave a Grieg 
program at the meeting of May 4, those 
taking part being Gladys Cook and Mrs. 
Ira Penniman, pianists; Mrs. Gail Wat- 


ANNUAL OPERETTA 


son Cable, violinist, and Josephine De- 
laney Hilkert and Eva Prendler, vo- 
calists. The MacDowell Choral Society. 
conducted by Ira Penniman, contributed 
a group. The Junior MacDowell Club 
gave a program on May 6, those appear- 
ing being Mary Volzer. Mabel Hafer, 
Ralph Grimm, Mary Boyer. Clement 
Fry, Julia Antony. Louise Shoop and 
Corinne Schlafly. Dorothy Antony was 
elected president. 


Amateur musical productions have 
been given by the Musical Comedy Club, 
which presented the “Jov Belles” on 
May 8 and 9, and the Puff and Powder 
Club of Kenyon College. Melyne Lotta 
wrote the score for the performance of 
the college play, in which Donald FE. 
Reid and Phillip Hummel appeared with 
success. 

The Canton Court of Order of Ama- 
ranthe (K. of P.) gave a recent pro- 
gram, those taking part being Harry 
and Paul Jones, Mrs. Dr. G. C. Hamilton, 
Mrs. Grace Shoop and Alice Sole Jones, 
vocalists, and Herman DeVol, violinist. 

Orville P. Manker has organized a 
boys’ band of fifty pieces, a violin class 
of thirty, a guitar and mandolin class, 
three singing classes, a choir, a Nightin- 
gale Club and a Wednesday Night Sing- 








Mr. Louis SVECENSKI 


(KNEISEL QUARTET — FACULTY INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART) 


Arrangements for Violin Instruction 


during the Summer may be made now by 


addressing MR. SVECENSKI at 
327 West 85th Street, New York City 





ing Society at the United Brethre 
Church, where he recently assumed th 
position of musical director. 

The Canton Woman’s Club gave 
program on April 30, in which Mr; 
Loraine Peter Adams, Catherine Cusac} 
and Corinne Schlafly appeared, and o 
May 8 Miss Kressler, Miss Householde: 
and Miss Kerst were the soloists. 

Carl Schoman, organist of Trinity R: 
formed Church, gave a program \« 
American and foreign works, assiste 
by William Strassner, baritone. Doroth 
Antony, pianist, assisted by Winifre 
Zinninger, violinist, gave a recital a 
Mt. Marie College on May 1. 

Paul Allen, formerly of Canton, ga\ 
an organ recital at Sterling, Col., i 
which he played one of his own comp: 
sitions, “Prelude and Chorus.” 

The John H. Lehman High School wa 
thrown open to the public on April 2 
and contains an auditorium having 
seating capacity of 2000. 


R. L. MYERs. 





Percy Hemus Heard in Mozart Operett: 
on Untermyer Estate 


Mozart’s “The Impresario” was give 
a presentation in the Greek theater 0: 
the estate of Samuel Untermyer 
Yonkers, N. Y., on May 13, by Willian 
Wade Hinshaw’s company. Willen 
Mengelberg, conductor of the Philhar 
monic, and Mrs. Mengelberg were amon: 
the guests. Percy Hemus and Francis 
Tyler, Thomas McGranahan, Regin: 
Vicarino and Hazel Huntington were i) 
the cast, and Gladys Craven was the ac 
companist. The production was directe! 
by Sam Franko. 


A Gentleman from Haiti 
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trained and very talented musicia) 
There are 11,000,000 people in the United 
States to whom he is racially akin. The) 
have their own churches, their own socia! 
organizations, their own press, and i! 
New York, their own theater. Would 
not an intelligent manager have turned 
this pianist’s natural talent and splendid 
education into an immediate commercial 
success? Had he been content to stay 
away from white Americans until they 
demanded an opportunity to hear him; 
had he been willing to make his initia: 
bow to an American audience of decided 
brunettes, would he not have aroused so 
much interest that Carnegie Hall itself 
could not have held the thousands of 
prosperous colored folk, who all love 
music, and whose enthusiasm would be 
greatly intensified on hearing an inter- 
pretation by one of their own kind? 

New York is both hospitable and gen- 
erous to exotic artists, but there can be 
no greater mistake than to assume that 
there is one New York public. The New 
York public’s name may not be legion, 
but there are at least dozens of it. Per- 
haps it is not too late for the gentleman 
from Haiti to come back, if he will make 
up his mind to play to an all-brunette 
assembly. If he does, it mightn’t be a 
bad idea for some of the cognoscent! 
Aryans to hear him. It was a pleasant 
experience for me. 
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Musical America 


Representatives 


Wanted 


in territories which are at present 
unrepresented. Only persons of 
high integrity who know local musi- 
cal field intimately will be consid- 
ered. Liberal remuneration. Excel- 
lent opportunity to perform definite 


service in nation-wide constructive 


musical program. State details. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
501 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Dr. Royal S. Copeland, the present 
health officer in this city, is one of the 
most capable, broad-minded men who 
have ever filled that very exacting and 
important position. Not alone has he 
brought his own department to the high- 
est point of efficiency it has ever known, 
but by his articles and recommendations 
through the press he has accomplished 
an inestimable amount of good in quar- 
ters where it was particularly needed. 

He has, however, recently made a 
statement which, while it merits approval 
in a general way, is open to criticism. 
He stated that the proper weight that a 
person should carry to give the needed 
activity of action and to aid in a long 
and healthy life was to take one’s height 
and virtually allow a little over two 
pounds to the inch for adults. 

In the first place, let me say that 
weight varies with age and what is a 
good weight at one age is not a good 
weight at another. In the next place, 
good weight depends very greatly on 
your occupation. A hand-worker needs 
more weight than a brain’ worker. 
Finally, a great deal depends upon 
whether you are a large-boned person or 
a small-boned person so that no iron 
rule can apply to all people. 

I was interested some years ago in 
some statistics brought out by some in- 
surance companies and came to the con- 
clusion that they had taken the measure- 
ments of the Greek statues as their basis. 
Now the ancient Greeks were loud and 
long talkers as we know from their poets 
but they were, like the Japanese, a very 
small-sized people. 

I refer to the matter for the reason 
that one of the great troubles of the 
artists, especially the singers, is how to 
keep down their weight, which is largely 
due, as we know, particularly among 
the Italians, the French and the Ger- 
mans, to the fact that they have to eat 
very lightly before they give a perform- 
ance. That develops a strong appetite. 
Then they are accustomed to eat rich 
and fat-forming food. This, together 
with a lack of disposition to take much, 
if any exercise—or they think they 
haven’t the time to do it—results in a 
continuous deposit of adipose matter. 
Chen, too, the mere act of singing de- 
velops the lungs. You feel good and 
‘hat means a healthy body and that 
means a lusty appetite. 

All kinds of systems have been sug- 
gested by experts, some of whom are 
juacks, to meet this issue. Thus, it may 
e well to mention a few experiences 
that have had disastrous results. At the 
present time, I know of a very prominent 
inger who has been pretty nearly put 
ut of commission for good by taking 
‘thyroid pills. The use of thyroid has 
ng been known as a fat demolisher 
ut some of the thyroid preparations are 
0 deleterious as to threaten life itself. 

All radical methods of reduction are 
to be avoided. The sudden loss of flesh 
may produce a young-looking figure but 
t certainly produces a weazened and 
\Id-looking face and wrinkles appear 
Particularly round about the neck and 
throat. It is better to eat several light 


meals than one or two very heavy ones 
which naturally predisposes to inaction. 
The diet of a person who is greatly 
overweight may be carefully considered, 
fat-making starches, sugar, candies, 
thick soups, the fat-forming fish avoided, 
but when it comes right down to the 
issue, there is only one way to keep up 
your health, your voice, your general 
activity and that is by steady, reason- 
able exercise. Gymnastics for ten min- 
utes each morning are excellent if you 
haven’t the time to walk. The main 
thing is that there is no one road, that 
each one should discover the way for his 
or her salvation, avoid all radical 
measures, above all drugs, pills, violent 
perspiration by the excessive use of 
Russian or Turkish baths, wearing rub- 
ber underclothes to induce perspiration. 

So we come right down to this, that 
you cannot fool nature. If you find 
your fat accumulating, moderate your 
diet, eliminate known fat-forming foods 
as far as you can. Don’t be drastic 
however and above all make it a rule to 
take some exercise every day as a 
religious duty. 

To sum up, there is undoubtedly, as 
Dr. Copeland very wisely and properly 
states, a definite relation between weight 
and height, but there is no absolute rule 
which can be applied to everyone. So 
much depends upon your disposition, 
your work, the climate you are in, your 
age, temperament, which vary so much 
with different people as to make an iron- 
clad rule for all impossible and _ill- 
advised. 

* * * 

Let me give a couple of instances 
which may back up what I have said. 
Some years ago, one of the most charm- 
ing, beautiful and talented women on 
the dramatic stage was known to thou- 
sands and thousands of devoted friends 
and admirers by the name of Fannie 
Davenport. She was the daughter of 
E. L. Davenport, an old time tragedian. 
The family had been connected with 
dramatic affairs for two or three gener- 
ations. 

Fannie was to appear in Sardou’s 
play, “Fedora,” at the old Lyceum 
Theater on Fourteenth Street, and de- 
termined, as she had grown somewhat 
stout, to reduce. So she set out starv- 
ing herself, taking long walks, Russian 
baths, massage, pills, hot water in the 
morning. When she appeared, we did 
not know her. She had the figure of a 
young girl of twenty or twenty-one, and 
she certainly acted with wonderful spirit 
and charm. She made a sensation in 
her role. All New York was at her feet 
once more. Not long after, however, she 
fell sick, and then the end came suddenly 
and we carried her out with flowers. 

Not long ago there was at the Metro- 
politan a very lovable, fine, handsome 
singer of Wagnerian rdles, Putnam 
Griswold. When I first knew him, he 
was a big, tall, hale man who had won 
great success in Berlin and other Ger- 
man cities in the Wagner réles. He had 
hosts of friends, a most amiable disposi- 
tion and a very charming, refined and 
talented wife. Success followed success, 
though he was somewhat restricted in his 
roles, the compass of his voice being 
limited. 

About that time, the epidemic had 
seized the singers and actors to reduce. 
Dear Putnam set about the job by 
abolishing breakfasts, drastic medical 
treatment, rolling about the floor, 
tumbling over chairs and sofas, to all 
of which I objected and insisted that he 
should walk around Central Park every 
morning and keep up his strength, ‘‘For,” 
said I, “while you are reducing, you are 
also weakening your heart.” He laughed 
in his kindly, good-natured way, then 
left for Europe at the season’s end. 
When he came back, I didn’t know him. 
He was almost a ghost of his former 
self. He had lost the life, the vigor 
which he once possessed and which are 
so necessary if you want to be a really 
successful singer of Wagner réles. Then 
we heard that he was taken ill with a 
cold. Serious complications soon set in, 
and it was not long before the company 
at the Metropolitan and hundreds of his 
friends also carried him out with 
flowers. 

It may not be amiss in this connection 
for me to say that I shall always believe 
that Caruso’s decline dates way back 
from the day when he adopted, under 
the advice of physicians, what he called 
a spinach diet. He had been troubled 
for some time with vertigo, due no doubt 
to his way of living, which was decent 
enough, but he took little if any exercise, 
worked very hard at his réles, loved the 
Italian diet, which is all very well for a 
person working in the fields in Italy but 
not very well adapted to a person who 
IS singing. 


The result was that he undoubtedly 
lost some weight but he also weakened 
his heart and never was quite the same 
after. 
What the end was, we know. 

So I repeat, you can’t fool nature with 
drugs, or pills, or excessive dieting, or 
radical measures of any kind. If you 
have too much weight and can reduce a 
couple of pounds a month, then let up 
again, for nature, if you give her but a 
little consideration, will always help you 
out. 

ok a ok 

So Johanna Gadski was to sing last 
Sunday at the free concert given at the 
De Witt Clinton Hall, under the auspices 
of the New York Evening Mail. On the 
program with her I notice was Robert 
Schmitz, a very talented pianist, who 
was a prize pupil at the Paris Con- 
servatoire and had won considerable suc- 
cess in Europe and also in this country. 

Wonder how the audience will receive 
Gadski. After her long enforced rest, 
she certainly should sing with much of 
her old time artistry, dramatic power 
and splendid voice. What a pity it was 
that circumstances deprived her of the 
ability to continue in her work at the 
very time when she had reached the 
zenith of her powers, though during the 
last season at the Metropolitan her voice 
began to show the results of the strain 
of the work she had been doing. 

Mme. Gadski was always a hard and 
earnest worker. She was very devoted 
to her profession and I shall never forget 
the time when she told me that she was 
studying to sing Briinnhilde and hoped 
in another three years to be able to do 
it. This gives you just an idea of how 
sincere artists regard the great roles 
and how many years of devoted prepa- 
ration it takes before they reach the 
standard they have set for themselves. 

* *& »* 


The foreign song birds are all leaving 
us to go to Europe, which has given 
opportunity for some scribe or some 
press agent to start the story that Mura- 
tore was to wed Muriel McCormick. 
Muriel, you know, is the daughter of 
Harold McCormick and the grand- 
daughter of John D. Rockefeller. The 
McCormicks, as you also no doubt know, 
have recently been considerably in the 
limelight owing to various matrimonial 
complications, the exploitation of which 
is always considered first page news by 
most of our enterprising papers. 

Muratore has branded the report as 
absolutely unfounded and as we know 
now instead of his sailing away alone, 
as was reported, he was accompanied by 
his beautiful and talented wife, Mme. 
Lina Cavalieri. Muratore, with an eye 
to business, managed to get himself 
photographed by the reporters in the act 
of kissing his wife on the steamer. He 
told the reporters that he had been called 
up at his hotel and asked if he intended 
to get rid of his wife and marry the 
heiress to the Rockefeller millions, espe- 
cially the one who was aspiring to be- 
come an operatic star. 

Those who know Mme. Cavalieri are 
fully aware that she would not let 
Lucien depart so quietly, especially to 
marry an American young lady; while 
those who know Muratore know that he 
is far too fine a gentleman as well as 
great artist to leave the woman to whom 
he has been devotedly attached, as he 
says himself, for ten years. “We are 
still enjoying our honeymoon,” he said, 
“and expect to do so for the next ten or 
twenty years until we are called to 
Heaven.” Even then in the next world, 
he asserted, they will still be honey- 
mooning. 

Isn’t this beautiful? 

My sincere compliments to the press 
agent. 

* * * 

On the steamer with Muratore and 
Cavalieri was sweet little Rosina Galli, 
premiére danseuse at the Metropolitan, 
who in bidding us au revoir, for she is 
to return to us I am glad to say, ex- 
pressed the hope that New York would 
have its own school for dancers where 
teaching would be free, “as the city,” 
said she, “is filled with talent and the 
pupils have educational advantages here 
that fit their minds to assimilate ideas 
much more quickly than pupils abroad. 
Remember, too, that art comes from the 
poor, for poverty stimulates endeavor.” 

Haven’t seen so much good sense in a 
few words for a long time. Good for 
you, little lady. 

In the first place, Mlle. Galli has shown 
us not merely the charm and beauty of 
the dance, but how ridiculous, vulgar 
and banal, by comparison, are the dances 
in which most Americans are now in- 
dulging to the music of jazz and where 
the fox-trot and the bunny hug have now 


Then other complications set in.. 
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Although the Above Sketch Might Be Mis- 
taken for Alice-in-Wonderland, It Is 
Really Erna Rubinstein, the Young 
Violinist, on the Lookout for More Suc- 
cesses to Capture. Like Alice, However, 
Erna Is Ambitious, and When She Grows 
Up—to About Twenty or So—She Hopes 
to Become a Conductor and Specialize in 
Mahler, Whom She Adores 





yielded to the cuddle and the _ toddle. 
Like Pavlowa and members of the Rus- 
sian ballet, Miss Galli has demonstrated 
what charming and graceful movements 
the human body is capable of. 

With regard to the establishment of a 
school for dancers, there is one already 
at the Metropolitan doing good work. 
Whether the teaching is free or not I 
don’t know, but I thoroughly agree with 
the little lady when she says that this 
city is filled with talent and more par- 
ticularly do I agree with her when she 
says that the average American girl, 
through the school facilities enjoyed 
here, is far more intelligent than her 
foreign sisters, and being more intelligent 
she can learn more quickly. 

As to Miss Galli’s dictum that art 
comes from the poor, that is also well 
founded. Most of those who struggled 
up, whether singers, players or com- 
posers, came from the ranks of the poor, 
some from the ranks of the very poor. 
This reminds me that in his public ad- 
dresses, your editor constantly tells his 
audiences that in giving music to the 
poor in the shape of free concerts, com- 
munity choruses, mass entertainments, 
we are only giving back to the poor what 
the poor have given us. 

Caruso, you know, was a poor little 
boy, who used to run about the Molo in 
Naples, without hat or shoes, where the 
climate permitted it, and like the other 
boys, he wore one garment, which hung 
by the grace of God and a piece of 
string, but he worked up to be the 
greatest singer of his time. 

* * 


Gatti has gone away while his faithful 
press agent, Monsieur Billy Guard, re- 
mains to clear things up before rejoin- 
ing his chief in Europe. Gatti can go 
away well satisfied. He has had a 
wonderful season. His expenses have 
not exceeded his income. The produe- 
tions have been on the whole of a very 
superior character and have been splen- 
didly patronized by the public. 

I wonder whether you realize what 
happened when Caruso passed out and 
the Metropolitan lost its star and its 
greatest drawing card. The labor that 
then devolved upon Gatti and his able 
associates to meet the issue that was 
presented to them at the time cannot be 
realized but by a few who knew of it. 
The direst predictions were made that 
last season would show a tremendous 
falling off in the receipts because Caruso 
was no more, and yet it has been proved 
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that it was possible to carry the season 
through with great éclat and financial 
success without him. 

This means that the Metropolitan as 
an organization is, as I wrote you be- 
fore, superior to any one singer or con- 
ductor, that it is to-day an institution 
which stands firmly on its feet. It also 
means that there are always singers to 
replace those who pass out. No doubt 
you recall the time of the great prime 
donne. When they passed out, the people 
said the opera would collapse. It didn’t. 
Others took their places. When the 
de Reszkes were here it was said that 
without them there would be a tremen- 
dous tumble. The same thing was said 
when we had Patti, Gerster in the olden 
days. 

One of the great points about the 
Metropolitan to-day is that it is an in- 
stitution which offers stability. That is 
why so many of the foreign artists want 
to get here. Then, too, there are oppor- 
tunities, if you make anything like a hit 
at the Metropolitan, for concert tours, 
phonograph records and even for getting 
into the movies. Just think of the 
royalties on Caruso’s records being at 
least $250,000 this year. 


* * 


There is another policy that I believe 
Gatti has had in mind for some time and 
that is a general reduction of salaries of 
some of the artists. Under the present 
system, which indeed prevails not only 
here but in the opera houses the world 
over, a few get a very large reward, the 
majority get very little, barely enough 
to pay board and expenses. Here is a 
situation which has long called for re- 
form. 

Don’t be surprised if Gatti inaugurates 
a new order of procedure in this matter, 
whereby some of those who are not well 
paid to-day will receive a reward more 
commensurate with their needs as well 
as their talent, while some of the big 
ones will still be handsomely paid but not 
extravagantly any more. 

Should Gatti inaugurate this policy, it 
is likely to be followed by other opera 
houses the world over and then the prin- 
ciple of justice will have been estab- 
lished even in operatic affairs where 
things generally in the matter of man- 
agement, whether artistic or business, 
salaries, expenses, have always been in 
a more or less chaotic condition. If you 
want the proof of that and you can get 
the inside story of the last season of the 
Chicago Opera Association, you will 
know that I am telling you gospel truth. 

* * * 


You may have heard that some bright 
members among the music students 
formed a league a little while ago and 
that they have already secured several 
hundred members. The girls are very 
independent and propose to run things 
in a manner that will enlist the support 
of thousands of their sisters who are in 
New York City and who are often ex- 
posed to all kinds of rascally methods 
to exploit them. 

The league gave a concert the other 
night at the Town Hall to start the fund 
for a building of their own. A number 
of artists of distinction took part, in- 
cluding Van Vliet, the noted ’cellist. 
Arthur Hackett, one of the three 
Hackett brothers, who are all tenors, by 
the bye; Carlo, who was at the Metro- 
politan, has recently made a wonderfu! 
success in Paris, is one. Then there is 
another brother. Arthur Hackett has 
a fine voice, good appearance, sings with 
artistic fervor and understanding, while 
his diction is exceptionally good and that 
is of importance in these days. That he 
was rewarded with the most generous 
applause goes without saying. 

He was followed by Mme. Schnitzer, 
the lovely and energetic Swiss pianist, 
who recently came out with a pronuncia- 
mento that she was not going to play so 
much classical music in order that she 
might win greater appreciation. Her 
technique is astounding. She gets so 
worked up and is so full of energy and 
vitality that it is all the piano can do 
to stand her. But then her. wonderful 
musicianship carries the day and every- 
body is happy. 

J. Fletcher Shera, well known business 
man and banker, who is the president 
of the league and is doing notable work 
in putting it on its feet, and who is also 
the president of the Musicians’ Club, 
came before the audience and apologized 
for Estelle Liebling, who was to have 
appeared, but said that she had a mis- 


fortune, as her son of twelve years was 
run over by a car, but it was still hoped 
that she would be able to come, as it was 
found that the injury would not be so 
serious as was first expected. Later the 
lady came and sang. She got a wonder- 
ful reception. The audience naturally 
rose at her and applauded her for her 
singing as well as her pluck. 

All the artists gave their services to 
help along the fund the league is trying 
to establish. 

The concert had particular interest 
for the reason that in his address, Mr. 
Shera made some statements of vital 
importance to us all. 

New York is becoming more and more 
the musical and artistic center of the 
country and indeed of the world. This 
logically means that thousands and 
thousands of students come here every 
year full of hope, even if their purses 
are not full of money. Many of them 
fall a prey to adventurers. Every pos- 
sible temptation is held out to those who 
are pretty. 

Hence the need of such an organ- 
ization, whose purposes were declared 
by Mr. Shera to be not only to promote 
the general interests of music students, 
to have occasional meetings for consider- 
ation of such problems as every music 
student must face, to hold meetings for 
social diversion and pleasure, to enlist 
the co-operation of managers and estab- 
lished artists and the support of patrons 
of music in the interest of worthy and 
needy students, but to secure better liv- 
ing conditions for students and above al! 
to get protection. 

Mr. Shera told of several instances 
where students had been victimized; one 
of a certain man who had sent out 
elaborately and beautifully printed pro- 
grams of a conservatory, sent them all 
over the country, particularly through 
the South. These called for the payment 
on application of $400 in advance and 
the further payment of $400 to secure ad- 
mission to the conservatory which guar- 
anteed them a complete musical educa- 
tion. 

Several hundred responded, but when 
they came to New York and paid over 
the balance that was due, they found the 
conservatory was located in a little flat 
where there was an old piano and a more 
or less decrepit organ. The man in the 
flat declared his perfect willingness to 
teach them. It was found, said Mr. 
Shera, that while this was a_ patent 
swindle, the man, evidently under legal 
advice, was in a position where he could 
not be brought to justice as a fraud. 

Let me add something to Mr. Shera’s 
statement to which I believe I alluded a 
year or so ago and which emphasizes the 
great need of such a league, which can 
act as a protective influence to the young 
girl who comes here with ambition, 
maybe with some talent and money. 

It was I think some eight or ten years 
ago that I was called upon by a very 
earnest and energetic woman who laid 
before me a plan for the establishment 
of a large hotel particularly devoted to 
students with such accommodations as 
they need in the way of room, board, etc. 
at reasonable rates. This lady had 
worked out the plan to its smallest detail. 
The scheme was evidently practical. It 
certainly was greatly needed. 

Then came the war and I heard no 
more of it. 

In outlining the purposes of the pro- 
posed undertaking, the lady laid some 
facts before me which were positively 
astounding. Thev showed that a num- 
ber of unscrupulous persons were in the 
habit of supplying many of our educa- 
tional! establishments with a list of places 
where students could secure room and 
board at reasonable rates. In investi- 
gating these places, the lady informed 
me that she had found that a consider- 
able percentage of them were places of 
ill repute, some of them of the worst 
repute. She gave me also details of the 
experiences of some of the girls who had 
gone to these places, which were really 
heart-rending. , 

It was evident from this that the 
various music schools and colleges that 
had listed such apartments had done so 
in good faith, but without that careful 
investigation which is imperatively de- 
manded in a great city like New York. 

Such experiences which are within the 
knowledge of many give added force to 
the contention of the students who are 
forming this league and are endeavoring 
to put it on its feet that the purposes of 
the organization should appeal to the 
students and that they should lose no 
time in strengthening the hands of the 
energetic young ladies who have started 
the movement and who deserve to be 
supported to the limit. 

Distinguished musicians like Godow- 
sky, . Stransky, Harold Bauer, Mme. 


Calvé, Galli-Curci, Francis Macmillen, 
Rafaelo Diaz, noted critics like Henry 
T. Finck, Humiston, are sponsors for the 
league. Let me add that applications for 
membership can be made to the secre- 
tary, Florence Mendelssohn, care of the 
Musicians’ Club, 173 Madison Avenue, 
New York. 
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If you were to take a pencil and mark 
out on any of our leading daily papers 
the space devoted to the exploitation of 
crime against persons or property, the 
space devoted to scandal about promi- 
nent personages, gossip of politics, you 
would find very little left. That is per- 
haps one of the reasons why matters of 
real value that interest thousands of 
people get no recognition whatever. That 
is why perhaps the memorial concert 
given at Carnegie Hall Sunday week 
to raise funds for the late Hans Kronold, 
well known composer, musician and 
‘cellist, got not a line in any one of the 
daily papers. 

Surely, an occasion deserved some 
recognition which brought together 
nearly 3000 people, engaged the services 
of such notable artists and musicians as 
R. Huntington Woodman, organist; 
Cantor Josef Rosenblatt, Max Friesinger, 
pianist; Mme. Hortense d’Arblay, sup- 
ported by Maud Morgan and a dozen 
of the most prominent harpists; Robert 
Murray, the boy soprano; Emil Polak; 
the Chorus of the Rubinstein Club, under 
its conductor, William Rogers Chapman; 
Leo Schultz, the veteran ’cellist of the 
Philharmonic; Alice M. Shaw and Mar- 
garet Herbst, pianists; Mme. Julia 
Claussen, contralto of the Metropolitan; 
Earle Tuckerman, the baritone; Ned 
Hart, the pianist; André Polah, violin- 
ist; Maurice Eisner, pianist; a dozen 
of the leading ’cellists, who had come 
together for the occasion in honor of 
Kronold, and Louis R. Dressler, the 
organist. 

To give dignity to the occasion, the 
Baroness Von Klenner, president of the 
Opera Club, made an eloquent address, 
in which she described Kronold’s life 
work, his lovable character, and ap- 
pealed for support for him, for the rea- 
son that with all the notable public work 


New Roles for Opera Stars in 


he had done, he had been unable to ma! 
any provision for his family. 

Add that the function was under t} 
most distinguished patronage of son 
100 of our social leaders, musicians, m 
sic clubs, business men, the musi 
press, of composers and conductors ]i| 
Henry Hadley, with a number of pret 
society girls who sold souvenir flowe: 
Among the box holders were the Wilso: 
Iselins, Rhinelanders, Goulds, Prince 
Rospigaliosi, Mrs. Fritz Kreisler, Fe! 
Warburg, Hon. Ira Nelson Morris, t! 
Ambassador to Sweden, Rachmaninoi 
the Musicians’ Club of New York, t! 
Young Men’s Hebrew Association, Gra 
Church, All Angels Church, the Chur 
of the Intercession, altogether it will gi 
you some idea of what the press to-da 
considers as “not news,” not deservil 
even of passing comment. Yet, had th 
same Hans Kronold instead of devotin, 
his life to music, devoted it to crime, | 
would have secured columns on tl! 
front pages of every daily paper. Thi 
it over. 

After paying the necessary expenses 
the family will receive between thr 
and four thousand dollars, though it 
said that an income tax will have to | 
paid out of this, as if money for such « 
purpose can be by any _ stretch | 
imagination considered as “income.” 

We have much law but not muc 
justice. 
ok * * 

An illustration of the terrible effects 
of the war on children who are pe 
mitted to run wild was shown when 
boy of seventeen the other day in Berli: 
shot a man who was playing Beethoven’ 
“Moonlight Sonata.” The boy declared 
that this particular music made him se 
red. 

Surely nothing but the accumulatio: 
of horror on horror, deprivation of food, 
clothing, could have caused a child 
see red” when Beethoven’s immorta 
composition was played, says your 
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Syncopation de Luxe Rends the Air at Georgia’s Annual Barbecue to Visiting Metropolitan 
Opera Artists 


USIC while the king dines was given 

a new aspect at Atlanta recently, 
when the annual barbecue tendered the 
members of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, then in the Georgia city, assem- 
bled the ‘songbirds and their hosts in 
the open for a day of fun and frolic. 
Borrowing the instruments from an or- 
ganization of humbler membership, an 


all-star jazz band was quickly organized 
by the operatic folk, with the visual re- 
sults illustrated in this photograph. The 
piquant cornetist at the left is Lucrezia 
Bori, the drum is resounding to the fine 
Italian thump of Antonio Scotti, the 
banjoist is Rosa Ponselle, the stopped 
trombone is in the grip of Léon Rothier 
and the saxophonist is none other than 
Giovanni Martinelli. The Atlanta music 
critics did not review this concert. 





To Start New Summer School of Music 

Jessie Fenner Hill, New York vocal 
teacher, Lina Coén, pianist and accom- 
panist and teacher of lyric diction, and 
James McLaughlin, Jr. of Troy, N. Y., 
have joined forces in the organization 
of the Rensselaer Summer Master School 
of Musical Art, which will hold its first 
sessions this summer. Mme. Hill, long 


known as a New York teacher of sing- 
ing, will have charge of the vocal work; 


Mme. Coén, who has been associated 
with artists of high rank since her com- 
ing to America from the Paris Conserva- 
toire a number of years ago, will direct 
the work in répertoire, and Professor 
McLaughlin, who is conservatory direc- 
tor in Troy, and organist and choir- 
master of the First Presbyterian and St. 
Joseph’s Churches, will have charge otf 
the work in piano and organ. 
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Twilight Days Find Minnie Hauk at Tribschen 


my 


Famous Prima Donna Still 
Makes Music in Villa on 
Lake Lucerne, Once Occu- 
pied by Wagner—Talks with 
Myrna Sharlow and Other 
Visitors of Brilliant Events 
of Past Days—Eager for 
News of Operatic World 


[Editorial Note: Ten years ago news- 
papers printed reports of the death of 
Minnie Hauk, the celebrated prima 
donna. These reports were denied and 
a period of some eight years passed in 
which the outside world received virtu- 
ally no news of the once famous singer. 
Then came accounts of her failing eye- 
sight and straightened financial circum- 
stances and through the initiative of 
Geraldine Farrar, a fund was inaugu- 
rated which aided Mme. Hauk to secure 
the ordinary comforts of existence. Fol- 
lowing another long silence, news of the 
singer reached MUSICAL AMERICA from 
Edward Bering Hitchcock, who with his 
wife, the American soprano, Myrna 
Sharlow, recently visited the aged singer 
at her home at Lucerne, Switzerland. 
The following article is based on an ac- 
count of this visit written by Mr. Hitch- 
cock. Shortly after it was prepared 
cable messages told that Mme. Hauk had 
undergone a successful operation to re- 
lieve her blindness. ] 


LONE with her memories, her only 
companion a white macaw, her eyes 
blinded, Minnie Hauk, one of the most 
famous prima donnas of four decades 
ago lives alone at Lucerne, Switzerland, 


in the Villa Tribschen, once the retreat 
of Richard Wagner during his exile from 
Germany. The house bears a name 
which for Minnie Hauk is ironic. It 
was called “The Lantern” by Wagner 
on account of its many windows and 
the name has survived although light 
has little meaning now to Minnie Hauk. 
For two years she has been living sur- 
rounded by comfort provided principally 
by the fund organized more than two 
years ago in America by Geradline 
Farrar. They are the simplest of com- 
forts, of the sort which makes life bear- 
able for a woman of Minnie Hauk’s age 
and habits. 

On the death of her husband, Baron 
de Hesse Wartegg—an Austrian, who 
had taken out his first naturalization 
papers in the United States a short time 
before—the singer was left destitute, as 
the property of the Baron was lost dur- 
ing the international complications of 
1914. At the Villa Tribschen, the singer 
has few visitors, for very few Americans 
know that she resides in Lucerne. Most 
of her hours are spent alone with her 
macaw and her music. 

Recently Myrna Sharlow, the Ameri- 
can soprano, who spent this season in 
Europe, Edward Bering Hitchcock, and 
the American Consul to Lucerne, J. J. 
Murphy, Jr., and Mrs. Murphy visited 
Minnie Hauk. As they were admitted 
to the house, the sound of the faint mu- 
sic of a piano and of a lovely voice sing- 
ing arose from somewhere in the big 
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Minnie Hauk as “Carmen,” from a Photo- 
graph Made When the Prima Donna Was 
at the Height of Her Fame 


villa. They followed a maid upstairs 
and as she opened the door of a room 
on the second floor the music stopped 
abruptly and a slight little woman, 
dressed in black and seated before the 
piano, arose and groped her way toward 
them. Introductions followed and 
Minnie Hauk began to talk with an un- 
mistakable American accent. One of 
the first requests of the once famous 
prima donna was for news of music and 
opera in America. “I know so little 
of what is happening over there,” she 
said. “It used to be so different. But 
now, no one seems to remember Minnie 
Hauk.” 

After Miss Sharlow had told the news 
of operatic life in America, Minnie Hauk 
fell back upon her memories and de- 
scribed the great moments of her long 
and famous career. She told of her 
début as Juliet at sixteen, of her desire 
to sing Norma at thirteen, of the occa- 
sion when she sang Manon with Mas- 
senet conducting and of the photograph 
he gave her inscribed “Nul voix a des 
plus douces accents.” She spoke of her 
great friendship for Leopold Damrosch, 
father of the present conductor of the 
New York Symphony; of Arthur Nikisch 
who visited her at Lucerne not long be- 
fore his death when he exclaimed “Ah, 
Minnie Hauk! Your singing of Gou- 
nod’s Serenade is still sweet in my ears!” 
She told of her conception of Carmen, one 
of her most famous roles, not as an 
evil and abandoned wanton but as a 
natural child of the people moved only 
by her impulses. She recalled how she 
had demurred at a royal command to 
sing because she was not feeling well 
and she remembered how the Emperor 
of Germany (grandfather of the last 
Kaiser) had sent his drummer to teach 
her the “roll” in “The Daughter of the 
Regiment.” She mentioned as well the 
great variety of operas she had sung in, 
from “L’Africaine” to “Traviata,” from 
“Lohengrin” to “Carmen.” She spoke 
of her travels to all parts of the world, 
to the capitals as prima donna, to the 
remote quarters as companion to her 
husband on his trips in search of ma- 
terial for his geographical writings. 
Suddenly she stopped talking and after 
a moment’s silence said, “The graves of 
my dead are all about me.” 

The memories of Minnie Hauk have 
been written and will some day be made 
available to American readers, bringing 
a weaith of detail and reminiscences of 
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a life lived among the most famous 
operatic personalities of her day. 

Miss Sharlow spoke of modern opera, 
of which the aged singer knew little. 
Minnie Hauk said the scores of many 
new works had been sent her but that 
they only gathered dust in her music 
room since she could no longer see to 
read them. At her request, Miss Shar- 


low sang the “Vissi d’arte’ from 
“Tesca” and played parts of the 
“Madama_ Butterfly” score. Minnie 


Hauk believes that perhaps the older 
composers wrote better music. Of the 
ultra-modernists, she said she knew 
nothing and has no wish to know more. 

Before leaving Miss Sharlow sug- 
gested that the blind prima donna might 


have some message to send back to her 
friends in America. 

“No I think not,” she replied sadly. 
“Those who really remember me as a 
singer must be very few indeed. I could 
say nothing of interest to others to 
whom I am but a dim figure of the past. 
I love my country and the fine wholesome 
spirit of my countrymen and country- 
women. They are the kindest people on 
earth, and the most generous. I should 
like to be back among them again, but 
that’s scarcely possible. I shall just live 
on in the twilight here, proud of what 
has been and glad in the memories that 
nothing can take from me. Just tell 
them back home that Minnie Hauk loves 
them all.” 

The visitors left her then, standing 
alone, but brave and straight, and passed 
down the stairs lined with costumed 
photographs, souvenirs of the days of her 
brilliance and fame. 
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Tamaki Miura Is Guest of Honor at a Reception Given by a Japanese Banker in Honolulu 
—The Soprano Is Seen, Front Row Center, in the Group of Guests 


N her way to her homeland, where 
she is to appear in opera, Tamaki 
Miura, the Japanese soprano, spent some 
time in Honolulu, and during her stay 
there was the guest of honor at a recep- 
tion given at the home of H. Nakao, 
manager of the Yokohama Specie Bank, 
Ltd., in Honolulu. 
Mme. Miura will return to the United 


States in the early autumn, and will 
make a number of appearances in the 
role of Madama Butterfly with Fortune 
Gallo’s San Carlo Opera Company in 
New York and other cities. Mr. Gallo 
recently indicated that another réle of 
Oriental character may be added to 
Mme. Miura’s répertoire next season. 
The singer will also be heard in concert 
under the management of Jules Daiber. 





Music Lovers Association Plans Attrac- 
tions for Next Season 

A new organization, the Music Lovers 

Association, Inc., is planning a series 

of concerts and recitals for the coming 


season in New York. Clemente de 
Macchi, executive director, announces 
that artists of distinction will be pre- 
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sented next fall and winter. Concerts 
are already scheduled for Oct. 19 and 
Nov. 15 in Carnegie Hall. Other attrac- 
tions will include a series of salon musi- 
cales in Carnegie Chamber Music Hall. 
The association is organizing an opera 
company under Mr. de Macchi’s direc- 
tion. 
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Gala Night at Covent Garden Marks 


Return of Opera to Famous House 


" 
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ONDON, May 4.— 
An historic event 
took place at Cov- 
ent Garden on the 
night of May 1, 
when the British 
National Opera, an 
organization made 
up entirely of 
British singers and 
musicians opened 
an eight weeks’ season of opera which is 
scheduled to include all “The Ring,” 
“Parsifal” and the usual répertoire of 
standard opera. The opening perform- 
ance was “Bohéme” and the London pub- 
lic, conscious of the importance of the 
occasion as a national musical event, 
turned out in such numbers that the big 
opera house was filled to capacity and 
hundreds were turned away. It was in 
every sense a gala event, with the King 
and Queen present, and the boxes filled 
with notables. Nor: was enthusiasm lack- 
ing. Covent Garden, in the old days 
when international celebrities sang on 
its stage, never, echoed to more whole- 
hearted applause and cheering. If good 
will and enthusiasm count for anything, 
the British National Opera Company 
should become an institution. Its rec- 
ord in the provinces has already been 
all that could be desired by its well- 
wishers. 

The performance was good through- 
out, in a house where “Bohéme” has had 
some extraordinarily fine productions in 
years past. Percy Pitt conducted and 
brought out the vivacity and sentiment 
of the score. Tudor Davies as Rodolfo 
gave perhaps the best performance of 
the cast. His voice is one of great beau- 
ty and considerable size which he used 
to complete advantage. Miriam Licette 
was piquant and charming as Mimi and 
Olive Townsend gave a fine performance 
as Musetta, one which gave the rdle 
something more than its usual wooden 
character. Percy Heming sang Marcel 
admirably and the remaining roles were 
taken by Sydney Russel, William Ander- 
son, Powell Edwards, Seph Jones and 
Leon Russell. The remainder of the first 
week’s offerings included two “Parsi- 
fals,” a second “Bohéme,” “Tristan and 
Isolde,” “Samson and Delilah” and Offen- 
bach’s “Goldsmith of Toledo.” 


Prokofieff Plays Own Concerto with 
London Symphony 











One of the most interesting programs 
of the season was given oy the London 


Symphon- under Albert Coates at 
Queen’s Hall when Sergei Prokofieff, 


whose ballet “Chout” aroused a critical 
uproar last season, was the soloist of 
the occasion and played his own Third 
Concerto for Piano. The composer 
showed himself a brilliant pianist but 
could not save certain moments of the 
work from actual dullness. There were 
portions of it, however, which bore the 
unmistakable hall-mark of genius. The 
audience applauded the work enthusias- 
tically. Of much interest on the .same 
program was the first performance here 
of fragments of Roger Ducasse’s “Or- 
phée,” vividly pictorial musie which 
needed no program notes and would 
make a reliable and brilliant addition to 
any symphony program. An excerpt 
from Frederic Delius’ “A Village Romeo 
and Juliet,” heard once or twice before, 
also made a fine impression though it 
lacked the vividness of the Ducasse 
work. 

Two chamber music ensembles which 
rank among the very best in existence, 
the London and the Flonzaley quartets, 
both gave notable concerts recently. The 
former was heard in its second concert 


of a series devoted to Beethoven and 
acquitted itself to perfection. No less 
excellent was the performance of the 


Flonzaley ensemble which played Bee- 
thoven, Schumann and Goossens. 


New Bax Sonata Performed 


A new Sonata for violin and piano by 
Arnold Bax was played by Bessie Raw- 
lins recently with the composer at the 
piano. The composition is in four move- 
ments, played without a break, and re- 
quires a half an hour for performance. 


DANA EUUNS THULE LETT 


Ill Ul | | 


Every minute of it, however, is real mu- 
sic. The opening movement is especially 
beautiful, rich in texture and fertile in 
ideas. The second movement, called 
“The Grey Dancer in the Twilight,” and 
written according to Bax under the in- 
fluence of the events of 1915, is also one 
of eerie and astounding beauty. Miss 
Rawlins gave it a fine interpretation. 

Among the recitalists, Benno Moise- 
witsch, pianist, gave a fine program at 
Queens Hall before an_ enthusiastic 
audience. He played works of Bach, 
Beethoven, Chopin, Schumann, Medtner, 
Debussy and Liszt and gave unusually 
good performances of all of them. His 
wife, Daisy Kennedy, gave a violin re- 
cital in which she displayed a dashing 
technique and temperament. 


Another violinist well known here, 


Marie Hall, played with a clean, pure 
tone, in her Wigmore Hall recital, where 
she had excellent assistance in two so- 
natas from Charlton Keith, pianist. 
Two American artists, Lucille Oliver, 
pianist, and Rosalie Miller, soprano, were 
heard in programs of more than usual 
interest and fine quality recently. The 
former, a pupil of Ethel Leginska, 
played two compositions by her teacher 
and was joined by Miss Leginska in an 
excellent performance of Mozart’s D 
Sonata for two pianos. It was Miss Oli- 
ver’s first London program and her play- 
ing attained throughout a high standard. 
Miss Miller, well known here, created an 
excellent impression on this occasion. 
Dorothy Callender, a violinist new this 
season, confirmed the promise of an 
earlier recital, at her recent Wigmore 
Hall appearance. She possesses an ex- 
traordinary maturity of technique and 
intelligence for so young an artist. Maria 


Sandra, soprano, made a fine impression , 


at her début recital when she sang sev- 
eral Mozart arias and a group of mod- 
erns in splendid style. 





Braunfels’ Opera, Handsomely Staged, 
Now Established as Success in Munich 
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Setting for “The Birds” as Produced at the National Theater in Munich. 
Upper Inset, Walter Braunfels, the Composer. 


Scene 2; Below, Act II, Scene 1. 





Above, Act 1. 


Lower Inset, Hans Depfer, in the Role of “Hofegut” 


UNICH, May 3.—Walter Braunfels’ 
opera, “‘The Birds,” based upon the 
Classic play of Aristophanes by the same 
name, has become an established success 
in the répertoire at the National Theater. 
The work has several notable settings, 
generally superior to those at the Staat- 
soper in Berlin, where “The Birds” was 
produced during the present season for 
the first time. The opera has also had 
several performances in other provincial 
German cities with similar success. 
Verdi’s “Falstaff” was given a revival 
recently with the baritone Feinhals giv- 
ing an excellent performance vocally and 
dramatically in the title rdle. Katherine 
Arkandy, an English soprano, formerly 
with “The Beggars Opera” in London, 


sang Nanetta with great spirit and 
beauty of voice. Schiitzendorf was an ex- 
cellent Ford and Elizabeth Waldenaus 
was good as Mrs. Page. The opera bene- 
fited by the fine settings of Lothar Weber. 
As guest in a recent performance of 
“Alda,” Sigrid Onegin, mezzo-soprano, 
gave one of the finest performances ever 
heard here. Her dramatic interpretation 
of her réle was especially noteworthy, 
drawing an Ammneris of heroic stature. 
At the Staatstheater, Hans Knapperts- 
busch, music director at Dessau, began 
on May 1 a series of appearances as 
guest conductor in productions of “Meis- 
tersinger,” “The Magic Flute” and 
“Walkie.” 

Among the orchestras a Brahms festi- 
val has been announced for the month of 


June by the orchestra of the Nationa 
Theater under the batons of Bruno Wa! 
ter and Robert Heger. Rafael Benedit: 
the Madrid musician, conducted the Cor 
certverein Orchestra in another progra: 
of Spanish music, most of it new her 
It included Turina’s “Procession dé 
Rocio”; Zaga’s “Los Golondrinas” fo 
soprano and orchestra; Chapi’s “Anda 
lusian Songs,” and works by Guridi an 
Torroba. Heléne Hirn, soprano, an 
Angel Grande, Spanish violinist, we 
the soloists of the occasion and gay 
notable performances. Among the manu j 
script compositions heard at the lates’ 
concert of the Tonkiinstlerverein were 

Quartet for strinvs in D Minor by Anto: # 
Beer-Walbriinn; —_ 


all 





six songs by Hellmu 


Kellermann; a suite for violin by Walt ant 
Couboisier, and a sonata for ’cello an alt 
piano by Désiré Thomassin. All prove hea 
promising works and were well given b fav 
the Munich String Quartet, Marth ma! 
Stern-Lehmann, soprano; Herman cen 
Niissle, pianist; Jani Szanti, violinist Pie 
and Hermann Beyer-Hané, ’cellist. mat 
The orchestra of the Staatstheate The 
under the baton of Robert Heger, 1 and 
cently played chamber symphonies by) the 
Franz Schreker and Arnold Schonberg, thet 
which proved very diverse in treatment, “nol 
and compositions of singular vitality. crit 
“Orchestral Variations on a Theme,” by pers 
von Franckenstein, was given a first pe! wYro 
formance by the Concertverein Orchestra was 
with Hans Adolf Winter as guest conduc it w 
tor. On the same program Hertha berg 
Bucher was soloist in Beethoven’s ‘| Sché 
Minor Piano Concerto. Alfred Kihle, mail 
‘cellist, and Li Stadelmann, pianist, gav: wor) 
good performances as soloists at a recent sicia 
popular symphony concert. in tk 
Among the recitalists who have bee! “He 
heard to advantage recently was Eleanor ment 
Spencer, American pianist, who gave an the 
excellent program of works by Proko crea 
fieff, Rhené-Baton, Secriabine, and severa! of a 
classical numbers. Walter Kirschoff Ay 
tenor, gave a program of lieder in which point 
his interpretations of several songs by) ducte 
Richard Strauss were especially good. In Debt 
a second recital of lieder Anne Thurs Croi: 
field, soprano, also gave a fine perform part. 
ance recently. Carl Friedberg, pianist, by R 
was heard in his third and final recital! dance 


of Brahms compositions, a series whic! “T, 








places him as a serious and understand work 
ing interpreter of the composer. Paul thirt 
Bender, baritone, gave a notable recita! ame 
of operatic arias within the past fort onth 
night. Other programs of interest wer Scho 
given by Elsa Vogel, pianist; Emmi Leis seilla 
ner, Dutch contralto; and Beate Roos Paule 
Reuter, lieder singer. lucte 
exam 

\ . 
Eleanor Spencer Among Recitalists at bias 
Anvers Un 

ANVERS, May 3.—Among the artist sicale 
who have given performances of distin poser, 
tion here recently was Eleanor Spencer, recent 
American pianist, who played the Ma —— 
Dowell Concerto No. 2 as soloist at sulte 
recent concert of the local orchestra was & 
Miss Spencer’s playing was distinguished th 
by a flawless technique and the Concert: veen { 
itself won the most favorable comment much 
On the same occasion Gerard Hekking, \no 
‘cellist, played the Schumann Concerto, an 
and a Bach Suite. The anniversary of W alte 
the death of Pierre Benoit, the Flemis! irned 
composer, was observed during the pa IS 
fortnight by the performance of his tw ten 
best known choral works, “‘The Hymn t oll 
Beauty” and “Te Deum.” vote 
cone 
rani 
Tenor Makes Notable Début in Monte that n 
Carlo mente 
ece 
MONTE CARLO, May 2.—In a reviva ry 


of “The Girl of the Golden West,” Volt Palla ¢ 


c 


lini, a young tenor, making his debut tually 
received an ovation. His voice is one 0! rangen 
great power and beautiful quality, whi f exty 
he uses to the best of advantage. It “Mai 
doubtful whether a better tenor has bee etta by 
heard here in many seasons. In the sam: whee < 
production, Gilda Della Rizza, the Italia! Ry lain 
soprano, gave a fine performance of th: , pe 
title réle, Dinh-Gilly sang the Sherif pti 
and Victor de Sabata conducted. ecia 

Laveau 
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Uproar Greets First Performance of 
Schonberg’s “Five Pieces” 


1 


ARIS, May 5.—The 


event of the past 
fortnight was un- 
doubtedly the first 
performance here 
of the “Five 
Pieces” of Arnold 
Schonberg, who 


has been discovered 
by Parisian audi- 
ences this season 
and is being presented in every aspect 
of his work. His “ Pierrot Lunaire,” 
heard several months ago, produced a 
favorable impression, even among the 
mandarins, but the audience at the re- 
cent Pasdeloup Concert found the “Five 
Pieces” too strong for its taste and 
made no effort to disguise its feelings. 
There were even cries of “Bolshevik!” 
and “Tchitcherin!” Among the critics 
the work created a schism, with most of 
them attacking the piece vigorously as 
“nonsense” and “musical anarchy.” The 
critic of one of the leading musical pa- 
pers virtually ignored the work and 
wrote: “The program for the most part 
was consecrated to music—the rest of 
it was devoted to the products of Schén- 
berg.” Whatever the _ reactions. to 
Schénberg’s work may be, the fact re- 
mains that he has interested the musical 
world here more than any foreign mu- 
siclan in many a year. Robert Brussel 
in the Figaro says to Schénberg’s credit: 
“He has brought to music a poetic senti- 
ment comparable to that which explains 
the genius of Debussy or the dynamics 
created by the prodigious temperament 
of a Stravinsky.” 

André Caplet, who was recently ap- 
pointed assistant to Rhené-Baton, con- 
ducted the work, as well as the Rossetti- 
Debussy ‘Damoiselle bénie,” in which 
Croiza of the Opéra sang the soprano 
part. Two short instrumental pieces 
by Ravel and Borodine’s “Prince Igor” 
dances completed the program. 

“La Chant de la Cloche,”’ a choral 
work by Vincent D’Indy, written some 
thirty years ago and performed only 
once or twice previously was given re- 
ently by the students of the composer’s 
Schola Cantorum, with Malnory-Mar- 
seillaec singing the réle of Lenore and 
Paulet as Wilhelm. The work was con- 
lucted by D’Indy. It is interesting as an 
example of the composer’s earliest style 
when he was completely under the Wag- 
nerian influence. 

Under the auspices of the Revue Mu- 
sicale, Béla Bartok, the Hungarian com- 
poser, gave another recital of his works 
recently, in which he played his “Bur- 
lesques,” “Danses Roumaines” and a 
suite for piano. His sonata for violin 
was also performed with the composer 
at the piano. His reception here has 
and his work has aroused 








been cordial 
much interest. 

{nother pianist who has been heard 
n several fine recitals this season is 
Walter Rummel, an American who re- 


turned from London recently. His play- 
ng is febrile in the best sense and ful] 

' temperament under excellent control. 

Following closely upon the concerts 
evoted to Dutch music, came this week 

concert by the Jugo-Slav Chorus, an 

ganization formed from musicians of 
nationality now in Paris, and aug- 
mented by many Czecho-Slavs. Pavel 
Jecedek-Dostal conducted the chorus in 
Works of Smetana, Novak, Jindrich, 
Palla and Krizkosky, the latter two vir- 
tually unknown here. The choral ar- 
rangements of Jugo-Slav folk-songs were 
extraordinary beauty. 

“Manouevres of the Night,” and oper- 
étta by André Colombe and “The Avi- 
ators at the Convent,” a light opera by 
Rudolphe Herman were performed for 
the first time recently and met with good 

eptions. The music of the former is 
Specially charming. At the Salle 
Laveau, the Flonzaley Quartet gave a 

nd fine concert recently which con- 
uted to the excellent reputation the 
emble already possesses. 

Youra Guller, pianist, and Yvonne As- 

ic, violinist, were heard in a recital 

sonatas recently in which both dis- 
yed the qualities of excellent musi- 
recital announced as “The 





Who 


and 


Walter Rummel, American Pianist. 
Has Played in Brussels, London 
Paris During the Present Season 


Spirit of Russia,” Vladimir Rosing, 
Russian tenor, was heard recently at 
Salle Gaveau. His gifts are largely dra- 
matic and his recital was both excellent 
and unique. Martha de Villers, soprano, 
was soloist at a recent festival program 
devoted to Gabriel Fauré at the Old Con- 
servatory. A concert of chamber music 
by Arthur Honegger and Opol Ygow was 
given at the Salle Erard. A sonata for 
violin by Honegger and a ’cello sonata 
by Ygow were the outstanding works. 
Other recitals of interest were given re- 
cently by Yvette Guilbert, diseuse; Ga- 
briel Gills, soprano; Gerard Hekking, 
‘cellist, and Speranza-Calo, Greek so- 
prano. At the second concert of the 
Paris Orchestra under the baton of 
Sergei Koussevizky, Alma Moodie, Eng- 
lish violinist, was soloist in the Mendels- 
sohn Concerto. 





Foreign Artists Heard 
in Berlin Concert Halls 


ERLIN, May 3.—Although nothing 

new of interest has occurred recently 
at the opera houses here, the concert halls 
filled with 
orchestras, and more than a score of 
foreign artists, of them of fine 
quality, have been heard in the past fort- 
night. The Philharmonic Orchestra has 
had a variety of guest conductors, among 
them Ferruccio Busoni, Gustav Brecher 
and Hermann Scherchen. With Busoni, 
Theophil Demetriscu, Roumanian pianist, 
played as soloist the Mozart E Flat Con- 


are as usual recitalists and 


most 


certo with Busoni’s variations. On the 
occasion when Brecher conducted, Ernest 
Whitfield, English violinist, as soloist. 


played for the first time here a new vio- 
lin concerto by Delius. Both the work 
and the violinist were exceedingly well 
received. Karin Lindholm, a Swedish 
tenor, with a small voice of great beauty 


which he used admirably, sang Mozart 
arias at the concert under Brecher’s 
baton. On the same program Julius 


Ruthstrém, a_ violinist, also Swedish, 
played a concert piece of his countryman, 
Olson, with fine display of technique and 
tone. 

A new concerto for piano and chamber 
orchestra by Roderick von Moisisovics 
was performed recently by Isolde Friih 
with a small orchestra under the baton 
of Leonid Kreutzer, the pianist. The 
work is written in a romantic vein and 
received a fine interpretation by the solo- 
ist. Walter Rehberg, a young pianist, 
has concluded a fine series of Brahms re- 
citals, in which he displayed promise of 
a fine future. Lotte Leonard, soprano; 
Hermann Hissen, bass; Ruth Arndt, con- 
tralto, and Ludwig Hess, tenor, were the 
soloists at the recent performance of 


in Paris 


Handel’s “Messiah,” given by the Ora- 
torio Society under the baton of Johannes 
Stehmann. The Liedertafel recently 
gave an excellent evening of choral music 
which included Wagnerian works and 
“On the Grand Canal,” a new work by the 
Swiss composer, Volkmar Andreae. The 
soloist was the excellent Dutch contralto, 
Emmi Leisner. 

Recitals were also given recently by 


Sigrid Onegin, mezzo-soprano; Alfred 
Schmidt-Badekow, pianist, and Georg 


Kniestadt, violinist, who played several 
sonatas; Boris Kroht and Leny Reitz- 
Bucheim, violinists. 





Mozart's “Escape from the Seraglio” Re- 
vived in Dresden 


DRESDEN, May 4.—The latest revival 
of note at the Opera is Mozart’s “Escape 
from the Seraglio” with Gertrude Weitz- 
mann, coloratura soprano of the Weimar 
Opera, as Constanza. The production 
was made with considerable attention to 
details and the unusual difficulties of the 
work were admirably surmounted by a 
cast which included Tauber, Ridiger 
and Grete Merrem-Nikisch. “Parsifal,”’ 
revived during the month, was also given 
a fine production with the tenor Graarud 
of Mannheim in the title réle. Richard 
Tauber, baritone of the Opera, was solo- 
ist at the recent popular concert of the 
Symphony under the baton of Fritz 
Schneider, who conducted an all-Wagner 
program. Mischa Elman, violinist, gave 
two fine recitals recently, which were 
among the best of the season. Waldemar 
Liachowsky furnished accompaniments 
of a high order. In a joint program 
Gerda Laski, soprano of Hamburg, and 
the Berlin pianist, Richard Singer, were 
heard to advantage. Grete Merrem- 
Nikisch, soprano, and Kar] Sendel, tenor 
of Munich, sang in splendid fashion as 
soloists at the recent performance of the 
“St. Matthew Passion,” in which the 
Philharmonic, the Kreuzchor, the Bach 
Socity, and the Boys’ Choir of the Gen- 
eral School took part. 





International Season for Zurich 


ZURICH, May 3.—Plans have been 
completed for the two weeks season of 
international opera and drama to begin 
here late in this month. A troupe of 
singers from the Opéra Comique in Paris 
are scheduled to give performances of 
“Carmen” and “Louise.” Albert Wolff 
will conduct. Artists from the Munich 
National Theater and the Berlin Staats- 
oper will present several German operas 
and the plays will be given by a cast of 
English actors. 


Opera 


Viennese Conductors Visit Bucharest 
BUCHAREST, May 1.—Felix Wein- 
gartner, conductor of the Vienna Phil- 


harmonic, and Oscar Nedbar, one of the 
best known conductors of Central 
Kurope, conducted the Philharmonic here 
as guests recently. Weingartner con- 
ducted his own symphonic poems, “The 
Tempest” and “The Place of Happiness.” 
Eugen D’Albert gave a series of three 
piano recitals in which his interpreta- 
tions of Beethoven were the best. Tatiana 
de Sanzewich, a young pianist, gave sev- 
eral notable recitals of modern music 
and played the Schumann Concerto ad- 
mirably at the first Weingartner concert. 
The Russian tenor Smirnoff was also 
heard in a recital series of much merit. 
At the Opera “Lakmé” and “Navarraise” 
have been staged excellently with casts 
which include Dragulinesco, soprano; 
Georgewsky, tenor; Lupesco, bass, and 
Lutchesarskai, soprano. Alfred Ales- 
sandresco conducted both scores in fine 
style. 


PARIS, May 4.—A new opera by 
Jules Mazellier, entitled “Graziella,” in 
four acts and six scenes, has been ac- 
cepted by Albert Carré of the Opéra 
Comique for production next season. 
The libretto, based on a poem of Lamar- 


tine, is written by the veteran Henri 
Cain and Raoul Gastambide. 
3ARCELONA, May 2.—Wanda_  Lan- 


dowska, a specialist in playing the clavi- 
cembalo, has been engaged by the Mu- 
nicipal Music Schoo] to supervise a 
course of study in the clavichord, clavi- 
cembalo and spinet. 


Third Mozart Work of 


Season for Vienna Opera 


The third Mozart 

addition to the répertoire of the 
Staatsoper this “Cosi Fan 
Tutte,” which had a revival recently after 
a long period under the baton of Rich- 
ard Strauss. Kiurina, Hiini-Mihaczek 
and Elisabeth Schumann sang the three 
feminine roles, acquitting themselves ad- 
mirably. Maikl, Manowarda and Wide- 
mann were cast in the masculine rdéles 
and contributed to the generally good per- 
formance. Strauss’ “Ariadne auf Naxos” 
has also been restored with Selma Kurz 
singing Zerbinetta and Marie Jeritza as 
Ariadne. The composer conducted a per- 
formance which was marked by spirit 
and good singing. Elsa Bland, soprano, 
and Rudolph Ritter, baritone, both well 


IENNA, May 3.- 


season is 


known concert singers, were the guest 
artists of a recent “Tannhauser” at the 
Volksoper. In the same house Stella 


Eisner, as Hva, and Werhardt, baritone 
of the Mayence Opera, as Sachs, gave 
good performances in the final ‘‘Meister- 
singer” under the baton of Weirich. 

I. Ochrymowitsch conducted the recent 
choral program in Secession Hall devoted 
to the works of the younger Ukranian 
composers. A fine work, Variations for 
Piano and ’Cello, by Wasyl Barwinski, 
and several songs by N. Nizankowski, 
were the most interesting numbers. Em- 
merich Weill, tenor, sang Mozart and 
Halévy arias as soloist at a recent Sym- 
phony concert conducted by Fritz Schul- 
hof. Fini Reich-Dérich, soprano of the 
Volksoper, was the soloist at a concert by 
the same orchestra under the baton of 
Anton Konrath. Both Konrath and the 
soloist distinguished themselves. An- 
other interesting program of Scandi- 
navian music was conducted recently by 
Nils Grevillius of the Stockholm Opera. 

Harold Henry, the American pianist, 
was heard in a recital in which he played 
Beethoven and Brahms and some inter- 
esting compositions of his own. Accom- 
panied by a chamber orchestra under the 
baton of Erich Meller, Georg Maikl, bari- 
tone, and Annie Stein, soprano, both of 
the Volksoper, gave a fine program of 
operatic arias and duets in Musikverein 
Hall. An unusually good recital was that 
given by Emanuel Feuermann, ’cellist, 
with the assistance of Otto Schulhof, 
pianist. 





GERA, May 1.—A_ new_ symphonic 
sé » > 
poem, “And Pippa Danced,” by Oscar 
von Chelius, made a highly favorable 
impression at its premiere here recently, 
under the baton of Heinrich Laber, who 
gave the work a colorful reading. 


BERLIN, May 3.—Ernst Kunwald, 
former conductor of the Philharmonic 
here, has been appointed general music 
director of the city of K6énigsberg. He 
will have charge of the symphony and 
the opera. 


Modern Composers Stimulate Paris 
Choral Societies 


PARIS, May 3.—Choral Societies 
here during the past year or two 
have attained a quality and quan- 
tity never before excelled in the 
history of the city. There exists 
in addition to the chorus of 
D’Indy’s Scola Cantorum and the 
many church choirs, five choral so- 
cieties of really first rank. These 
are: “The Singers of Saint-Ger- 
vaise,” founded by Charles Bordes; 
the Mixed Chorus of Mare de 
Ranse; the Society of Choral Sing- 
ing, conducted by Jean d’Estour- 
nelles de Constant; the Cantoria, 
made up of children and conducted 
by Jules Meunier, and the French 
Chorus under the leadership of 
Felix Rangel. All have given not- 


able concerts during the present 
season. The stimulation of inter- 
est in choral music is largely 


caused by the interest of the con- 
temporary composers, especially 
the modernists, in the use of the 
voice in orchestral works and as a 
medium of choral writing in the 
orchestral idiom. 
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EIFETZ 


‘‘A magnet for crowds wherever he goes. ”’ 
—W. J. HENDERSON in New York Herald, Feb. 14, 1922. 





PRESS NOTICES OF HIS FIRST THREE RECITALS 





Mr. Ricwarp Avpricu, New 
York Times, Dec. 18, 1921: 


‘(The audience) tumultuous- 
ly applauded everything he did. 
There was the tone of wonderful 
richness, warmth and bigness, 
the marvelous technique of fin- 
ger and bow arm, to which no 
difficulty seems to cause effort; 
the imperturbable repose of 
style which nothing breaks 
down.” 


Mr. H. E. Krenusier, New 
York Tribune, Dec. 18, 1921: 


es 


, playing remains 
source of wonder and admira- 
tion. The distinguished young 
violinist must have been gratified 
at the size of his audience, which 
filled every seat in the hall and 
overflowed on the stage. The 
ravishing beauty of his tone, the 
smoothness of technique, bril- 
liance of execution, and purity 
of style again enchanted.” 


Mr. H. T. Fincx, New York 
Evening Post, Dec. 18, 1921: 

‘His popularity seems to have 
grown rather than waned—the 
stage was as crowded as the rest 
of the house. The ease of his 
playing is astonishing; the vio- 
linistic difficulties present no 
obstacles to his remarkable fin- 
gers.” 


February 14: 


standing room. 


rich and vibrant. 
effective. 


Mr. Deems Taytor, in the New York World, Febru- 
ary 14: 

“Jascha Heifetz gave his third violin recital of the season 
at Carnegie Hall to the usual Heifetz audience—one that 
ILis performance of the Cha- 
In the 


Hungarian Dance and Sarasate’s ‘Malaguena’ he displayed 


crowded even the platform. 


conne was flawless in tone, phrasing, and mood. 


a technical brilliance that exacted worshipful aspirates from 


the students who stood three deep at the back of the hall.” 





Mr. Ricuarp AwpricH, in the New York Times, 


“The audience, as audiences at Mr. Heifetz’s recitals 
always do, filled every available inch of sitting and 


“He played—with a tone that was uniformly fine, 
His passage work was brilliant and 
He was applauded with much enthusiasm.” 


New York Times, January 3. 
Mr. RicHarp ALDRICH: 

“Jascha Heifetz played again 
to a sold-out house yesterday. 
It was good to hear his delicately 
etched tone in classics of Bach— 


his most flawless fiddling—” 


New York Herald, January 
3. Mr. W. J. HENDERSON: 

“The audience filled all the 
seats, including several hundred 
placed on the stage, and all the 
standing room. Many were un- 
able to obtain admission. He 
held his hearers enthralled while 
he played, and the applause was 
long and enthusiastic. 

‘Saint-Saens’ ‘Havannaise,’ 
in memory of the composer, was 
given with rare feeling and bril- 
liant execution.” 


New York World, January 3. 
Mr. Derems Taytor: 

“(The audience) filled all the 
regular seats and overflowed ten 
deep on the stage. Mr. Heifetz 
played with his usual flawless, 
beautiful tone—the utter perfec- 
tion of his playing—’”’ 


New York American, Janu- 
ary 3. Mr. Max SMITH: 

“One noted the transparent 
beauty and smoothness of his 
tone, the clean-cut perfection of 
his technique, the purity of his 
unaffected style. One admired 
his repose, his distinction, his 
straightforward simplicity—this 
amazing wielder of the bow—” 


Mr. W. J. Henperson, in the New York Herald, Feb- 
ruary 14: 

“The violin recital of Jascha Heifetz was evidently re- 
garded by music lovers as one of the chief attractions of the 
holiday. 

“For the delectation of the classically inclined came the 
famous Bach Chaconne, which is rarely played as Mr. Hei- 
fetz played it. 

“(The program) was a scheme well devised to exhibit the 
best qualities of Mr. Heifetz’s great art, which has made 
him a magnet for crowds wherever he goes.” 
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New Artists from Overseas Swell List of Familiar Names 
and Give New York a Record Season of Music for the Piano 


By HARRIETTE BROWER 





Seven months! 








instrument.” 
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OR the sixth consecutive season we bring to the readers 
of MUSICAL AMERICA the old yet ever fresh story of what 
has been done in our large recital halls for the piano 
and its music during the seven months just closing. 
A long time in reckoning the exposi- 
tion of development in the literature of the “universal 
Much can be played, both new and old in 
that time; many hours of delight, instruction, uplift 


can be enjoyed by those able to profit by the art of the pianist. 


To say that the past months have pre- 
sented more artists and greater masses of 
piano music than ever before is only to 
repeat the verdict of each season. Every 
year the influx of novelty, both as to per- 
sons and compositions, seéms greater 
than what has gone before. Even with 
this fact in remembrance, we can still 
claim the pre-eminence for the past year. 
The greatest artists of the keyboard have 
been in America, touring the country. 
Some, who had visited us in their youth, 


and had been prevented from returning 
by the upheaval of events, came this year. 
Others came for the first time. Taken all 
in all, there has been much memorable 
piano playing, about as great as in the 
days when Paderewski’s genius first 
flowered for us, when he was in the first 
flush of youthful vigor and fame. 

In naming masters of the keyboard one 
thinks at once of those two giants, 
Rachmaninoff and Hofmann, each of 
whom has given four or five recitals, be- 
sides playing with orchestras. From 
Hofmann one expects to hear the big 
things in piano literature, and the Polish 
pianist did not disappoint. His Bach is 
purely classic, his Beethoven true to tra- 
dition, and his Schumann and Chopin 
filled with the romantic spirit. Rach- 
maninoff generally interprets much music 
from his own country, his own composi- 
tions included. Besides recitals there 
were several appearances with orches- 
tra, at one of which he performed his two 
piano concertos, both noble, inspiring 
works for the instrument. 


The New Artists 


At the very beginning of the season 
came Selim Palmgren, the Finnish com- 
poser, and his gifted wife, Maia Jarne- 
feld. Mr. Palmgren gave a program of 
his own compositions, many of them un- 
known in America. It was found the 
music had individuality and charm. 

Two Continental pianists loomed large 
in musical value throughout the season. 
The first to arrive was Elly Ney, whose 
husband, Willy Van Hoogstraten, is an 
unusually fine orchestral conductor. 
Mme. Ney proved herself a most serious 
artist, with an immense répertoire of 
classic piano literature, both for solo and 
with orchestra. Her artistic mental 
fibre can be estimated from the fact that 
her début program was entirely Beetho- 
ven, opening with the Hammerklavier 
Sonata, its one performance this season. 
The pianist gave five programs in Car- 
negie Hall of both classic and romantic 
piano music during her long season. 

The second Continental artist was Wil- 
helm Bachaus, who had made one visit 
here years ago. Bachaus has developed 
enormously, having a tremendous tech- 
nique that can scarcely be matched. He, 
too, gave five programs, opening with a 
representative one, containing but three 
numbers: Schumann Fantaisie, Brahms 
Paganini Variations and Liszt B Minor 
Sonata. And how he did play them! 

Then we had Alfred Casel'a, Italian 
omposer, who proved himself’ an excel- 
lent pianist, playing classic Scarlatti and 
modern music of Debussy, Albeniz, 
Franck and Malipiero with equal facility 
and charm. Another newcomer was Sil- 
io Scionti, who gave an early program 
ontaining the ever-welcome Liszt B 
Minor Sonata. 

Alexander Siloti, an admired Russian 
jianist, and Artur Schnabel, a highly 
steemed Viennese artist, both made tours 
n America. Siloti, once in America over 
years ago, seemed like a new 
irtist to the present generation. He 


played with orchestra and gave one re- 


in which his Bach playing was 
Schnabel disclosed a flawless 


‘ital 
iotable. 


technique and a mastery of piano virtu- 


sity. Doubtless next season he will be 
1eard more frequently in recital. 








The English pianist, Myra Hess, during 
her first visit to the United States, made 
an excellent impression in two recitals 
and appearances with orchestra. Her’s is 
a deeply musical nature, and her play- 
ing reflects her thoughtful, poetic men- 
tality. 

Among débuts of younger artists may 
be mentioned those of Alberto Sciarretti, 
a well-equipped Italian pianist; Lyell 
Barber, Marie Novello, William Juliber, 
Frederick Dixon, Alexander Sklarewski, 
Margaret Nickoloric, Jascha Pesetski, 
Alexander Chigrinsky, Julius Koehl, Her- 
bert Schmidt, Alice Frisca, Florence 
Turnbull, Ashley Pettis, George Smith, 
Norma Drury and Little Libbie Lewis. 
There may have been others of which rec- 
ord has not been kept. Francis Moore, 
so well known as an accompanist, made 
a successful début as a recitalist during 
the season. Dorothy Miller Duckwitz, a 
well-trained pianist, was heard several 
times in smaller halls, and proved a very 
interesting player. Among those heard 
again were Phyllida Ashley and Margot 
de Blanck. 


Familiar Names 


The list of artists who are already fa- 
miliar is a large one. They have been 
very active during the past months in ex- 
pounding the literature of the piano and 
have added largely to the general knowl- 
edge of and appreciation for what is best 
in piano music. Among the prime fa- 
vorites are Harold Bauer, Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch and Ernest Hutcheson. Each has 
given several recitals, which were sources 
of refreshment and delight to apprecia- 
tive listeners. Josef Lhevinne is num- 
bered among the greatest favorites. 
Ernest Schelling, “America’s own 
pianist,” reappeared after years of ab- 
sence, and was heard in recital and with 
orchestra. Ignaz Friedman, that super- 
pianist, repeated his marvels of tone 
color and virtuosity, which we first 
learned to know last season. Germaine 
Schnitzer, long a favorite, appeared as 
soloist and in joint recitals with violin- 
ists. E. Robert Schmitz, French artist 
and expositor of French music, was heard 
in five recitals, and also with orchestra. 
Ernesto Berumen, appearing frequently 
in the La Forge-Bertimen musicales, gave 
a single recital of his own in which he 
did the best playing of his career. Percy 
Grainger granted but one recital to New 
York, also appearing with orchestra, and 
proved his deep hold upon the public. 
His playing was as vital and thrilling as 
always. Serge Prokofieff, the meteoric 
Russian, played two programs in his fa- 
miliar manner. Augusta Cottlow and 
John Powell were each heard in interest- 
ing recitals. They are representative 
American artists. Ruth Deyo is another 
native artist whose playing gives true 
pleasure. She was heard in a single re- 
cital. 

Erwin Nyiregyhazi, the gifted young 
Hungarian, opened his season with two 
Carnegie Hall recitals, and later played 
with orchestra. Katherine Bacon, who 
gave three recitals last season, appeared 
again in several. Winifred Byrd played 
well an interesting program. Daniel 
Wolf, Alexander Gunn, Harry Cumpson 
and Paolo Martucci, Alfredo Oswald and 
Cornelia Rider Possart were each heard 
in single recitals. Ralph Leopold made 
several appearances. Dai Buell gave one 
recital, Jaan Reyes and Raymond Havens 
also. Edwin Hughes’ yearly recital was 
successful, as always. Manfred Malkin, 
a well-known pianist and pedagogue, 
gave two recitals in the large hall. 
Harold Morris and Alfred Boswell both 
gave single recitals, as did Frances Nash. 


.Magdeleine du Carp appeared both in re- 


cital and with orchestra. Victor Witt- 


his annual recital with 


genstein gave 
success. The same can be said of Oliver 
Denton. Ethel Leginska contented her- 
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self with a joint recital with Hans Kind- 
ler and an appearance with the New York 
Chamber Music Society. 

A unique concert, which must not pass 
unnoticed, was the’ testimonial to 
Moszkowski, in which no fewer than 
fifteen pianists were announced to play. 
Among them were Friedman, Lhevinne, 
Gabrilowitsch, Hutcheson, Ney, Bachaus, 
Grainger and Bauer. The concert was ar- 
ranged by Schelling, who played his own 
Variations. There were solos and con- 
certed music played, and the event netted 
a handsome sum for the Polish musician. 


The Music Played 


Classics figured largely on representa- 
tive programs. Considerable Scarlatti, in 
unfamiliar short pieces and short sonatas, 
four played by Myra Hess, appeared. 
One old curiosity was a prelude and fugue 
by Buxtehude, a famed organist and 
composer of the seventeenth century—be- 
fore Bach. This was played by Proko- 
fieff. Of Bach himself there was a gen- 
erous amount, but never really enough. 
The Chromatic Fantaisie and Fugue, Cha- 
conne, Toccatas, A Minor and G Minor 
Organ Preludes and Fugues (Liszt ar- 
rangements), and numerous numbers 
from the Well-Tempered Clavichord. 
Siloti, as an innovation, played five Pre- 
ludes without their Fugues, and made a 
special success with them. Raymond 
Havens gave the Suite in C Minor. 

There was plenty of Beethoven. 
Sonatas Op. 10, (2) Op. 18, 27, 31 D 
Minor, 31 E Flat, 53, 57, 101, 109, 106, 
81A, 111, were all played, some of them 
several times, besides some of the shorter 
pieces. Mozart’s name seldom appeared, 
but Schumann was in abundance. The 
two Sonatas, the great Fantaisie Op. 17, 
Etudes Symphoniques, Carnaval, Papil- 
lons, Arabesque and Kinderscenen being 
heard. The Kreisleriana, so beautiful yet 
seldom heard, was performed delight- 
fully by Hofmann. 

Several little known Sonatas of Schu- 
bert were played: The A Minor, B Flat, 
B Major and D Major, Elly Ney playing 
the last. Bachus gave the big Fan- 
taisie Op. 15, complete. 

And Chopin! Almost too much to enu- 
merate. Everyone must perform the 
Pole’s music, whether fitted for it or not. 
There were several entire Chopin pro- 
grams, one each by Hutcheson, Hofmann, 
Friedman and Malkin. The wonderful 
Sonatas were frequently heard, the Fan- 
taisie Op. 49, Barcarolle, Scherzos, Pow- 
ell giving the group of four at once, Bal- 
lades, Polonaises, Fantaisies, as played by 
Bachus, reached a high altitude of in- 
tensity. Then the Tarantelle, so seldom 
heard, and many Nocturnes, Impromptus 
and Valses. 

Brahms was much in evidence on re- 
cital programs. Elly Ney played a group 
of seven, comprising Ballades, Romance, 
Intermezzi and Valses. The Sonata Op. 
5, was heard several times, also the G 
Minor and E Flat Rhapsodies. The 
Handel Variations, too, were a delight. 
Paganini Variations were given several 
times by virtuoso players and the Valses 
also. 

The master Liszt we must always 
have; no program seems quite complete 
without him. Besides the Rhapsodies 
there were “St. Francis Walking the 
Waves” and “Preaching to the Birds”; 
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Tarantelle, Polonaise, “Forest Mur- 
murs,” ‘“Campanella”’—many  times— 
several Etudes, Ballades, and best of all, 
the B Minor Sonata several times. 


French, Russian and American 
W orks 


Of French music there was no dearth. 
Debussy is becoming very familiar in our 
concert halls. Numerous Preludes, the 
Suite and other pieces were heard. From 
César Franck the Prelude, Chorale and 
Fugue, the Prelude, Aria and Finale. 
Several compositions of Ravel included 
the Ondine and Sonatine. Fauré’s Varia- 
tions were also played. 

From Russian composers there was a 
goodly number of examples. Rachmanin- 
off was perhaps most frequently chosen. 
His Preludes, “Polichinelle,” Barcarolle, 
Etudes-Tableaux, and Valse were heard. 
From Tchaikovsky and Medner came a 
number of pieces. Bauer played Mous- 
sorgsky’s “Pictures from an Exhibition”; 
Bertimen, the Liapounoff Sonata, and 
Prokofieff a group of his own composi- 
tions. 

MacDowell heads the American list. 
The “Sonata Tragica” was played by 
Mme. Cottlow, the “Keltic” by Dixon, 
and there were various short pleces 
heard. Other American composers from 
whom examples were heard were: 
Charles Griffes, John Powell, John Al- 
den Carpenter, Daniel Wolf, Rosalie 
Housman, Marie Bauer, Frederick Jacobi 
and Emerson Whithorne. 

In closing this very brief account of 
piano activities in the city’s principal 
concert halls, mention should be made of 
the “Intiraate Recitals,” free to the pub- 
lic, instituted by Steinways, and held 
each week in the Art Gallery of Steinway 
Hall. The artists included Josef Hof- 
mann, Josef Lhevinne, Percy Grainger, 
Myra Hess, Winifred Byrd, Ruth Deyo, 
H. H. Huss, Carolyn Beebe, Ralph Leo- 
pold, Dorothy Duckwitz and other well- 
Known artists. 


(Author’s rights reserved.) 





M. H. Hanson to Manage New York Trio 


M. H. Hanson has taken over the ex- 
clusive management of the "New York 
Trio, under whose direction it will make 
extensive tours during the months of 
October and Avril. During the season 
it will be heard in concerts in cities 
within a comfortable radius from New 
York. The members of the Trio are 
Cornelius Van Vliet, ’cellist; Clarence 
Adler, pianist, and Scipione Guidi, violin- 
ist. 
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Ellen Rumsey Tours the 
Middle-W est as Soloist 





Ellen Rumsey, Contralto, on Tour with St. 
Louis Symphony. Miss Rumsey Is Stand- 
ing Between A. J. Gaines, Manager of the 
Orchestra, and Rudolph Ganz, Conductor 


Ellen Rumsey, contralto, sang in ten 
concerts as soloist with the St. Louis 
Symphony, Rudolph Ganz, conductor, on 
the spring tour of that body through the 
Middle West. Miss Rumsey appeared 
with success in Des Moines, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa City, Cedar Rapids and Clinton, 
Iowa; Peoria and Urbana, IIl., and Han- 
nibal, Mo. In the Illinois cities, in addi- 


tion to her appearances as soloist with 
the orchestra, Miss Rumsey sang in or- 
atorio productions, the other soloists be- 
ing Mary Mellish, soprano; Arthur 
Kraft, tenor, and Bernard Ferguson, 
baritone. 





TOPEKA AGAIN WINS 


Sight-Singing Tests Included 
in Competitions for More 
Than 1500 Candidates 


By Hazel Gertrude Kinscella 


EMPoRIA, KAN., May 13.—The ninth 
annual All-Kansas Festival and Music 
Contest, held at the State College of 
Education under the direction of Frank 
A. Beach, dean of the Normal School 
of Music, assisted by Catherine E. 
Strouse of the public school music de- 
partment, attracted 1518 contestants, 
representing seventy-five Kansas cities. 
The event, it is estimated, brought 2500 
visitors to the city during the week. 

The city winning the largest number 
of points is awarded the state champion- 
ship music trophy for one year, and 
Topeka, winner of the trophy in 1921, 
again won the honor by a close margin 
of four points over Leavenworth. 

This year the list of events included 
solos for voice, piano and violin; mixed 
quartets, singing by girls’ and boys’ 
glee clubs, mixed chorus, sight singing, 
orchestra, and band music. Except 
those for the orchestras and bands, the 
numbers were the same for all the con- 
testants in each event. 

Unusual interest centered in the 
sight-singing event. Melodies written 
for the occasion were thrown upon the 
screen, and the contestants, one by one, 
appeared upon the stage. To sing be- 
fore an audience of 2000 persons in this 
way is‘a test of stage presence.as well 
as sight-reading ability. Group sight- 
singing was added to the list of events 
this year. 

The judges were Maybelle Glenn of 
Kansas City; Sara White of St. Joseph, 
Mo.; Clara Crangle of Kansas City, and 
Evaline Hartley and Leo Forbstein, both 
of Kansas City. Trophies, cash prizes, 
and scholarships having a total money 
value of $2,500 were distributed. 

First places were won by the follow- 
ing: Soprano solo, Ruth Hebert, New- 
ton; contralto solo, Isla May Robinson, 
Blue Rapids; tenor solo, Jesse Dickerson 
(colored), Newton; baritone solo, Solon 
Hatfield, Belle Plaine; bass solo, Victor 


TROPHY AT EMPORIA 


Buck, Emporia; violin solo, Leopold 
Shopmaker, Kansas City, Kan.; piano 
solo, Dorothy Burns, Peabody; girls’ 
quartet, school at Burr Oak; boys’ quar- 
tet, Leavenworth; mixed quartet, New- 
ton; girls’ glee club, class II, Roosevelt 
High School (K. S. N. H. 8.) ; boys’ glee 
club, class II, Frankfort; girls’ glee 
club, class I, Topeka; boys’ glee club, 
class I, Topeka; mixed chorus, class l, 


Topeka; mixed chorus, class _ II, 
Frankfort; individual sight-singing, 
Leavenworth; group emai e 
Leavenworth. The Emporia igh 


School Orchestra, conducted by George 
Keenan, won first place, and Topeka, 
conducted by Grace Wilson, ranked sec- 
ond. Chapman, the smallest town en- 
tered, won first place in the band con- 
test. 

For entertainment of the visiting con- 
testants, two complimentary concerts 
were given—one by Claire Dux, soprano, 
and the other by Evaline Hartley, con- 
tralto, and Otto Fischer, pianist. The 
Festival closed on. Friday evening with 
a Surprise Program ‘by visiting and 
visited students, after which awards 
were announced. 

The entire event was a remarkably suc- 
cessful demonstration of the _ public 
school music work which is being done 
in Kansas. These contests held at Em- 
poria annually are the direct outgrowth 
of the Eisteddfoden brought to this 
country by the Welsh miners who settled 
in the Middle West. In previous years 
the contest has lasted but two days, but 
this year it was necessary to begin a 
day in advance of the schedule on ac- 
count of the large number of con- 
testants. The first contest in 1913 was 
attended by 100 contestants, and now, 
as stated, the number has grown to 1518. 








Swinford in Auburn, N. Y., Recital 


AUBURN, N. Y., May 13.—Jerome 
Swinford, baritone, with the assistance 
of Willis Ward Fay, pianist, was heard 
in an enjoyable concert in Osborne Hall 
recently. The singer presented a varied 
program which displayed to advantage 
his vocal equipment and his skill in in- 
terpretation. In addition to modern 
songs in English, Mr. Swinford sang 
numbers bv Beethoven, Tchaikovskv. 
Loewe and Schumann. 





Polish Painter Reveals 
Artistic Gifts in New 
Portrait of Pianis: 





From a painting by Czedekowski 


Mme. Marguerite 


the Polish Artist 


Mme. Marguerite Melville-Liszniew- 
ska, pianist, who was heard frequently 
during the past season with orchestra, 
appeared as soloist at the final .concert 


in Detroit of the Detroit Symphony. 0: 
this occasion Mme. Liszniewska intro 
duced to her audience the piano con 


certo of Theophile Ysaye, brother of Eu- 
gene Ysaye, and achieved marked success 
with the novelty. The performance was 


broadcasted by radio. 


Spalding to Open Indianapolis Series 
Albert Spalding, violinist, has _ bee 





chosen by Ona B. Talbot as the first 
soloist of a series of orchestral concerts 
to be inaugurated in Indianapolis next 


season. Mr. Spalding will be heard wit! 
the Cincinnati Orchestra on the eve 
ning of October 30. 








SUMMER MASTER COURSES 


June 26 to July 30, 1922 


JOSEF 


LHEVINNE 


W orld-Famous Piano Virtuoso 


Private Lessons, Repertory and Teachers’ Classes 
Auditor Classes 


GEORGE H. GARTLAN 


Director of Music, New York City, will conduct a Post-Graduate Course in PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


SUMMER NORMAL 


SCHOOL MUSIC for post-graduate and beginning courses. Recitals, lecture courses. 


WILLIAM S. 


BRADY 


One of America’s Foremost Voice Teachers 
Private Lessons, Repertory and Teachers’ Classes 


JULY 17 to August 5 


JACQUES GORDON 


Eminent Violinist 
Concert Master, Chicago Symphony Orchestra 


SESSION 


dramatic art. 


WILHELM MIDDELSCHULTE 


Greatest of American Organists 


of SIX WEEKS, from June 24 to Aug. 6, 1922, in all branches of music and 
Special course in PUBLIC 


Many free advantages—moderate tuition 


Faculty of 95 artist-instructors. 


rates—dormitory accommodations. Send for Catalog and summer prospectus. 


FREE SCHOLARSHIP — Awarded by Josef Lhevinne, William S. Brady and Jacques Gordon by Competitive Examination. 
For detailed information address 


Summer prospectus mailed on request 





504 KIMBALL HALL, CHICAGO 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY wesic 


JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President 








Melville-Liszniewska. 
Pianist, from a Painting by Czedekowski, 
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Draws on Singing Method of Caruso 
for New Principles in Vocal. Teaching 


Anna E. Ziegler, Director of 
Ziegler Institute of Normal 
Singing, Departs from 
Earlier System of Training 
After Study of Great Ten- 
or’s Song—Sees Use of 
Breath Support as Secret of 


Success 
J barge many singing without singing is 
+ a phrase used by Anna E. Ziegler in 
describing the method she is to pursue in 
her six weeks’ course of normal singing 
this summer. Mme. Ziegler frankly ad- 
mits that she is “the black sheep among 
New York singing teachers,” for the 
reason that everything she does is con- 


trary to the methods of her colleagues. 
But she claims that her method owns an 
authority no less than that of Carusc. 
The great tenor, she says, is responsible 
for her slogan, “Truth in the Voice,” 
which is explained in her book, “Caruso’s 
Secret,” soon to be published. 


CONTRALTO 


1. Des Moines News — Lazzari holds 
aloft a light to voice students. 





2. Pittsburgh Dispatch—None_ supe- 
rior—few equal—as nearly perfect as 
mortal throat might permit. 





3. San Francisco Examiner — Miracle 
of pure round tone, golden to the ex- 
tremest verge. 





4. Portland Oregonian — The logical 
successor of the great Sophia Scalchi. 





5. Seattle Star—She convinced a large 
audience of her right to a place in 
that brilliant galaxy of grand opera 
stars which includes Galli-Curci, Far- 
rar, etc. Her warm, luscious tone, 
dramatic insight, vocal flexibility and 
magnetic personality, joined with con- 
summate artistry, made a _ profound 
appeal to Seattle’s intelligentsia. 





6. Toronto Mail & Empire—We have 
seen her voice unfolding like a great 
crimson rose, gaining steadily in 
beauty and richness. One felt that 
for sheer loveliness of tone this con- 
tralto has few rivals. 





137 West 86th 








CAROLINA LAZZARI 


Many have sought the source of Ca- 
ruso’s golden voice. Mme. Ziegler de- 
clares that his secret was in the control 
of the breath, a fact which he demon- 
strated personally to her some fifteen 
years ago, when it proved to be the 
means of restoring her to health and 
vigor. Since then she has proved the 
principles set forth by him in her own 
life and in her teachings. 

“My work from now on,” said Mme. 
Ziegler,” not only differs from that done 
elsewhere, but also departs from my own 
custom, in that no pupil will be permitted 
to practice without supervision and will 
not be taught songs until every tone in 
his seale is correct and he understands 
and can use his breath properly. How 
many singers will sing the last tone of a 
phrase with the same vitality with which 
they attack the first? The fault is sim- 
ply that they do not understand the 
method of support. Caruso never emitted 
a tone which lacked vitality. 

“T propose to give each student fifteen 
lessons a week: six in the use of the 
breath, six in tone work, and three in 
training the body so that it will be re- 
sponsive to the art of the singer. This 
last I consider of the utmost importance, 
in that it is designed to give the student 





THREE PROMINENT SINGERS 
THE AMERICAN CONCERT STAGE 


JOHN STEEL 


TENOR 


Long and favorably known from 
his Victor Records, is now on 
his first concert tour. 


N. B.—Next Season Mr. 
M. H. Hanson will in- 
troduce a new dramatic 
soprano, 


LEONE KRUSE 
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Anna E. Ziegler, New York Vocal Teacher 


the use of his whole body as an instru- 


ment of expression. A pliant body, in 
perfect poise, is necessary to produce a 


harmonious whole, and is the secret of 





ON 


KATHRYN MEISLE 


CONTRALTO 





1. Boston American—Especially love- 
ly is the voice of Kathryn Meisle— 
There is all the deep, broad resonance 
that is so essential to the contralto 
and there was also to be observed the 
potentialities of a voice that is big in 
dramatic range. 








2. Minneapolis Tribune — Kathryn 
Meisle has one of the most opulent 
voices ever heard in the city. Rang- 
ing from the tones of a low, deep 
contralto to the high range of a mez- 
zo soprano, there is nothing in song 
literature that should present any 
particular difficulty to her. This is 
more especially the case since she has 











temperament and a voice of great 
flexibility, that is used easily and 
with the verisimilitude of naturalness. 
The singer was magnificent and will 
without question win and hold a place 
among the most distinguished vocal- 
ists in the country. 


3. Cleveland Plain Dealer—She pos- 





sesses a voice not excelled in opulence 
by that of any contralto to be heard 
on our concert platform today. And 
it is a voice that has warm musical 
quality and purity of timbre to com- 
mend it. Furthermore, it has ex- 
traordinary range and flexibility. In 
sum, an uncommonly interesting sing- 
er, with a superb natural endowment. 


All are products of the studio of 


WILLIAM S. BRADY 


New York City 











the individual’s power. Ruth Mary 
Keyes, whose work has produced remark- 
able results, will direct this part of the 
course.” 

Mme. Ziegler’s book on Caruso con- 
tains twenty-five notes in the singer’s 
own words, and these are explained by 
Mme. Ziegler in the light of her experi- 
ence, Most of them do not accord with 
the generally accepted methods of teach- 
ing singing, or to quote again from Mme. 
Ziegler, “they are directly contrary to all 
I was taught by former teachers.” In 
Caruso’s method, she says, the only use 
of the throat is to open it. In this, she 
declares, one must “‘conquer nature,” for 
it is just when the throat wishes to close 
of itself that the student must train it 
to open. Her conclusion is that Caruso 
used a sort of double action—that con- 
trary to the accepted manner of attack- 
ing the tone on the breath, he made the 
attack high in the head and immediately 
reinforced it with breath support. This 
is what she considers gave him such 
command over his emotional nature, and 
enabled him to sing any tone of his scale 
in varying degrees of power. Caruso is 
quoted as having said, “I always feel my 
best self singing along with my voice. 
When my voice cannot find the man, then 
on that day, I do not sing. Many sing 
from the brain—I sing from God.” 

If all goes as well at the Ziegler Insti- 
tute of Normal Singing this summer, as is 
expected, it will indeed be a busy institu- 
tion. Mme. Ziegler has made arrange- 
ments with a recording company for each 
student to make a record of his own at 
the close of the term. What once took 
her three years to teach, she now de- 
clares she is able to give in a more com- 
prehensive form in six weeks. BR. ©. 





AWARD ARTISTS’ DIPLOMAS 


Musicians Aid as Judges at Institute of 
Musical Art 

The annual awards of artists’ diplo- 
mas at the Institute of Musical Art, 
Frank Damrosch, director, were made on 
the evenings of May 5 and 9. The can- 
didate in violin, William Kroll, was 
awarded the Artists’ Diploma with high- 
est honors, for his playing of Sonatas by 
Bach and Brahms, and numbers which 
included an Aria composed by the per- 
former. Nora Fauchald, soprano, the 
candidate in voice, was awarded the 
Artists’ Diploma with honors. She sang 
the Aria of Polissena from Handel’s 
“Radamisto,” and numbers by Grétry, 
Schumann, Brahms, Grieg, Debussy, 
Verdi and other composers. The judges 
for these trials were Jascha Heifetz, 
William J. Henderson, Frank La Forge 
and David Mannes. 

Three candidates for the diploma in 
piano, Margaret Hamilton, Anna Blu- 
menfeld and Dorsey Whittington, were 
heard on the second evening. Miss Ham- 
ilton, for her playing of a Bach-Liszt 
Fugue in A Minor, a Beethoven Sonata 
and numbers by Schumann and Chopin- 
Liszt, was awarded the Artist’s Diploma 
with highest honors. Miss Blumenfeld, 
who played four numbers also, including 
works by Bach and Beethoven, was 
awarded the Artists’ Diploma with hon- 
ors. Mr. Whittington, who was heard 
in numbers by Bach-Tausig, Haydn, 
Beethoven and Liszt, was awarded the 
Artist’s Diploma, with credit. The 
judges were Rubin Goldmark, Joseph 
Lhevinne and Mischa Levitzki. 





Colleges to Hear Letz Quartet Next 
Season 


The Letz Quartet will appear at the 
College of Music in Cincinnati on Jan. 
22. Other institutions which have re- 
cently booked this organization are: 
Connecticut College, New London, Conn.; 
State Normal College, La Crosse, Wis., 
and Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 


Edith Bennett Under Haensel & Jones 
Management 


Edith Bennett, soprano, is now under 
the management of Haensel & Jones, 
and will be heard in concert and recital 
next season. She has been engaged to 
appear in recital at her Alma Mater, 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass., next 
December. 


HEMPEL 


Assisted by 
Coenraad V. Bos, Pianist 
Louis P. Fritze, Flutist 
For Dates Address: 
Management of Frieda Hempel 
185 Madison Avenue New York 
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Philharmonic Orchestra 
Organized by Michaud 
Aids Duluth’s Advance 


DOLCUEU AOE EOAUADAOEDERE SD EES LAOS 
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D. J. Michaud, Conductor of the Duluth 


Philharmonic Orchestra 


DULUTH, MINN., May 13.—The Duluth 
Philharmonic Orchestra, organized not 
long since by D. J. Michaud, has com- 
pleted a series of concerts in which it 
has materially assisted to advance music 
in Duluth. Mr. Michaud, conductor of 
these concerts, has also led the Orpheum 
Theater Orchestra for several seasons, 
and has been untiring in his efforts to 
promote music in this city. At the final 
Philharmonic concert of the season, an 
excellent program was heard. Two 
Duluth soloists appeared—Gertrude 
Graves, soprano, and Wyman Horr 
Carey, pianist, who played a concerto 
with the orchestra. The proceeds of the 
concerts will be devoted to the mainte- 
nance of the organization. 





Move for Public School Music 


WATERLOO, IOwA, May 15.—The fine 
arts department of the Woman’s Club 
has taken steps toward establishing 
music among the accredited studies in 
the schools of this city. Mrs. L. C. Hems- 
worth has been appointed chairman of 
a committee to confer with the Board of 
Education in regard to the project. It 
is also expected that an association of 
music teachers of Waterloo, to be or- 
ganized for the purpose of raising the 
standard of music instruction, will be 
another development of the work the 
club started this week. Mrs. W. R. Law 
has been elected to lead the club during 
the biennial year. Maud Popp has been 
elected vice-chairman, and Mrs. A. J. 
Busby, secretary. 

BELLE CALDWELL. 





Local Institutions Develop Musical 
Progress in Washington, Pa. 


WASHINGTON, PA., May 13.—Through- 
out the season there has been constantly 
increasing interest in music here. Es- 
pecial influence in this direction has 
been exercised by the music department 
of the Washington Seminary, directed 
by Julia Moss. The Current Events 
Club and Chamber of Commerce have 
also taken an active part in music here. 
The season’s events began with a concert 
by Charles Wakefield Cadman and 
Tsianina, followed by Marcella Craft 
and the Flonzaley Quartet. The Semi- 
nary and the Chamber of Commerce 
brought to the Capitol Theatre on May 
3 the Cleveland Symphony, with Muriel 
Abbott, violinist of the Seminary, as solo- 
ist. Matilda Jones, graduate pianist of 
the Seminary, gave one of the best pro- 
grams ever given here, on April 8, when 
she was assisted by Miss Abbott and Ma- 








GEORGE HAMLIN 


Summer School for Teachers and Vocal Students at 


Lake Placid—Adirondack Mts., N. Y. 





tilda Jones, vocalist. Ethyl Hayden, a 
Washington girl, pupil of Marcella Sem- 
brich, gave a recital recently, and later 
sang at Oberlin with the Cleveland Sym- 
phony. Added strength to the musical 
season was given by the opening of the 
new Capitol Theater, which is equipped 
with an auditorium sufficiently large for 
the better concerts. The theater began 
its season with a program by Sousa and 
his band, and already an ambitious list 
of artist visitors is planned for next 
season. 


AWARD FEDERATION PRIZES 





Missouri Junior Musicians Participate in 
Second Annual Competition 


Mexico, Mo., May 15.—The second 
annual contest conducted for Juniors by 
the Missouri Federation of Music Clubs 
was held here from April 24 to 26. Flor- 
ence E. Hammon of St. Louis, the origin- 
ator of the event, was the chairman of 
the contest, and the committee included 
also Cora Lyman, president of the Mis- 
souri Federation; Anna Heuermann 
Hamilton, chairman of the Junior De- 
partment and Dorothy Hatch, vice-chair- 
man of the Junior Department. Alice 
Pettingill was the chairman of awards. 

The lists of compositions to be memo- 
rized by the contestants were prepared 
by the foregoing officers, with Agnes 
Grey and Theresa Finn, supervisor of 
music in the St. Louis schools. Each 
winner received a prize of ten dollars. 

Awards were made to the following: 

Piano: Marion Sparks, Vernell Diefen- 
brown, Leslie Caton, Martha Stevens and 
Ruth Napier. 

Violin: Alvin Petofsky and Marion 
Tuttle. 

Musicianship, including rhythm, mei- 
ody, musical memory, notation and har- 
mony: Battie Jane Holman, Virginia 
Holman, Jane Koken and Ruth Napier. 

Best original compositions: Elsie Ger- 
aldine Beck, Mildred Grace Brewer, 
Martha Stevens and Mariana McMillen. 

The judges in the piano contest were: 
Nannie Louise Wright, Howard Payne 
College; Mrs. Florence McNab Woodard 
of Kansas City, and Mrs. Frank Nuss- 
baum of St. Louis. The judges of mu- 
siclanship were: Alice Pettingill, Mrs. 
Walter Gibson, St. Louis, and Mrs. Annie 
Frost Ringer, Chicago. These latter 
tests were given by Mrs. Frank Hanni- 
ger of the Hanniger School of Music, St. 
Louis. The auditor was Mrs. A. H. 
Hamilton. 


SALZEDOS VISIT WICHITA 





Mona Gondre Assists Harp Ensemble— 
College Orchestra Heard 


WIcHITA, KAN., May 13.~—A novel and 
artistic concert was given here by the 
Salzedo Harp Ensemble with Mona 
Gondre as vocal soloist. Special features 
of the program were the solos of Mr. 
Salzedo, the ensemble interpretation of 
the Bach “French” Suite and the excel- 
lent song interpretations by Miss Gondre. 
The concert proved one of the most suc- 
cessful of the municipal series, of which 
it was the closing number. 

Conducted by Theodore Lindberg, the 
Wichita College of Music Orchestra ap- 
peared in concert at Philharmony Hall, 
on May 7. Smaller ensembles of students 
also contributed chamber music works, 
while Theodore Lindberg gave a group 
of violin solos. 

The new Miller Theater, recently 
opened here for motion pictures, with a 
capacity of 2000 persons, has a splendid 
musical equipment. Besides a $40,000 
Hope-Jones Wurlitzer organ, it has a 
grand piano, and an orchestra of ten 
players conducted by Hans Flath. 

T. L. KReEps. 


Adele Margulies to Hold Summer Classes 

Adele Margulies, New York pianist 
and teacher, has designed a special sum- 
mer course for advanced students and 
teachers, to be held in New York during 
the months of June and July. 


May 15th to October 15th 


For Circular and Particulars, address: Secy. George Hamlin, Lake Placid, N. Y. 


Distinguished Authority on 
of Singing and Interpretation. 
Oratorio and Song. 





Claude Warford, Returned 
from Vacation, Will Hold 
Special Summer Classes 
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Claude Warford, New York Vocal Teacher 


and Composer 


Claude Warford, New York vocal 
teacher and composer, has recently re- 
turned from a vacation in Savannah and 
Atlanta, Ga., where he renewed his 
friendship with a colleague of Berlin 
and Paris days. In Atlanta, Mr. War- 
ford was guest of honor at a reception 
given by Mrs. Carroll Summer, a former 
pupil and now a teacher of singing at 
the Atlanta Conservatory. Warford 
songs were featured by Leila Carlton, 
Naomi Walter, Virginia Moore and Mrs. 
Fred Beam, all pupils of Mrs. Summer, 
with the composer at the piano. Mr. 
Warford will again conduct a special 
summer session in his Metropolitan Op- 
era House studios, from June 26 to Au- 
gust 5. 


RECITALS IN PITTSBURGH 








Visiting and Local Artists Furnish Pro- 
grams—Tour of Quartet 


PITTSBURGH, PA., May 16.—Ulysses 
Lappas, tenor of the Chicago Opera As- 
sociation, and Wolfe Wolfinsohn, violin- 
ist, with Bianchi Rosa at the piano, gave 
a recital in Carnegie Hall on May 2. Mr. 
Lappas included in his program a num- 
ber of Greek songs and many operatic 
arias. 

_A recital of Negro spirituals was 
given before the Outlook Alliance by 
Harry Austin, baritone, and Harvey B. 
Gaul, composer-lecturer, at the Hotel 
Chatham on May 4. 

A quartet of local artists, Burton H. 
Mustin, director, comprising Chauncey 
R, Parsons and Vincent Kroen, tenors; 
C. F. Newman, baritone; E. M. Hicks, 
bass, with F. William Fleer as accom- 
panist, recently toured sixteen cities in 
Pennsylvania, Ohio and Indiana, includ- 
ing Fort Wayne, Ind., and Toledo and 
Cleveland, O., with the Pittsburgh Cham- 
ber of Commerce. William H. Oetting 
represented the Pittsburgh Musical Insti- 
tute on the trip. ROBERT E. Woop. 





SEATTLE, WASH.—In the first two of a 
series of four recitals by pupils of Paul 
Pierre McNeely, the following eight 
students played: Gwendolyn Mines, Mary 
Elizabeth Norie, Elizabeth Nielson, Lil- 
lian Keller, Mrs. Vance Thompson, 
Vivian Clemans, Edith Nordstrom and 
Anna Sveinson. Luella M. Venino pre- 
sented a number of pupils in recital re- 
cently. 
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REAL TRIUMPH 
IS ATTAINED 
BY SCHOHIEL 


Program Given by Baritone, 
With Women’s Choral] 
Club, Climax to Season; 
Negro Spirituals Fine. 


















BY ELLEN D. MACCORQUODALE. 
If the Woman’s Choral Club had 
called the entire roster of available 
singers it could not ‘have chosen a 
better artist for climaxing its season 
han Edgar Schofield, the baritone 
presented by the club in the ball-f 
room of the Rice Hotel Thursday 
evening. Mr. Schofield’s voice is not 
only adequate to the high and low 
notes called for by his songs but ev- 
ery one of those notes is sung with 
2 musical tone? a quality colored with 
virility, tenderness, boldness or hu- 
mor, according to the mood of the 
song. : 

And it is this ability of Edgar Scho- 
field to project himself into the 
moods of his songs which made in 
large measure for his unqualified 
success. 

“You have taken your ‘audience 
by storm; we have not.heard any- 
thing like this in months,” was heard 
not once but many times from the 
dozens who hurried to meet the ar- 
tist after the program. 

Mr. Schofield’s method of vocal 
delivery is a delight, easy, natural, 
each phrase a gem. His diction is 
fauitless and he sang in Italian, Eng- 
lish, French and dialect. His folk 
songs were charming, his negro‘spir- 
ituals as good as could possibly be} 
attained by any singer not “ko'’n an’ 
bred in de briar patch.’’' He does not 
overdo the negro dialect and*he has 
caught. the deeply religious spirit of 
the songs instead of singing them in 
the flippant manner affected by 
many singers who know little or 
nothing of the real negro character. 
It is surprising that a New Eng- 
lander—Mr. Schotield was born in 
Connecticut—could so truly have ac- 
quired an understanding, of the ne- 
gro religious song. 

oO 9 
His Voice a Detighit. 

Mr. Schofield began his program 
with a fine interpretation of ‘Vision 
Fugitive’ by Jules Alassenet. By 
the time he had finished this num- 
ber those who had not heard him 
before settled back in their chairs 
well content, knowing that his voice 
would be a delight in anything the 
program offered. 

A group, including two Italian and 
two French numbers, came next and 
his fine baritone was heard in ‘Vit- 
toria, Vittoria,’ by Carissini; ‘‘Po- 
vero Marinar,”’ by Mililotti; “L’Anze- 
lus to the bourgault-Ducoudray ar- 
rangement, and ‘‘Le Cor,” by Fevrier 

The folk song group was shot with 
a high sense of humor, which Mr 
Schofield” intepreted captivatingly. 
He sang the English song, ‘Passing 
By,” “Green Grow the ,Rushes O1” 
from the Welsh,. “Swing Low, Sweet! 
Chariot,” a negro. spiritual, and 
Leezie Lindsav” from the Scotch 

The group which closed the pro- 
eram consisted of ‘I'm the Peddler,’ 
words by Shakespeare and music by 
Greenhill; “Birds in the High Hall 
Gardep’’- from Tennyson's “Marva 
with.music by Somervell, and Walter 
Kramer's “Great Awakening.” The 
solemn spiritual significance of Kra- 
mer’s wondefful song was made 
poignantly real to the _ listener by 
Mr. Schofield's profound feeling for 
the inner meaning. 

‘ oo oO 
Recalled Many Times. 

Had Mr. Schofield yielded he 


would.-have been. kept singing en- 
cores endlessly. As. it was he was 
recalled many times and sang as ex- 
tra numbers “The. Little Streams of 
Duna,” “It's Me, O Lord,’ an old 
Irish song, ‘“‘The Gospel Train” and 
at the last- when still the audience 
waited he seated himself atthe piano 
and played his own accompanimen~ 
for “Smijlin’ Throuch.”’ 
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Survey of Brooklyn's Week 





By W. R. McADAM, Brooklyn Representative of Musical America, 1305 Park Place. 
Tel, 1615 Decatur 


PANCUAUONNIONNAENALOONTOENTOENUEOUAL OETA C AD EGEA TAMA 


ages REHMANN, a young violinist 
of genuine ability, was presented by 
his teacher, Adolph Schmidt, in his sec- 
ond recital at Memorial Hall on May 11. 
Mr. Schmidt appeared with Mr. Reh- 
mann in Bach’s Concerto for Two Violins. 
N. Val Peavey was a skillful accom- 
panist. In a program which included 
the Bruch Concerto in G Minor, Corelli’s 
“La Folia,” Drdla’s “Humming-Bird,” 
and other numbers, Mr. Rehmann dis- 
played skillful technique and a fine 
sense of expression, and encore numbers 
had to be given. The Bach Concerto 
aroused great applause. 

Irwin E. Hassell, pianist, and Joseph 
Pavloff, baritone, in a recital on May 12, 
at the Music Hall, were warmly greeted. 


DENUUPOVEUEOL UPON EN EUA ELEY CUES TED 


Though suffering from a heavy cold, Mr. 
Pavloff sang well, showing intelligence 
in interpretation, and using a voice of 
good quality. Massenet’s “Vision Fugi- 
tive,’ and numbers by Lully, Loewe, 
Grieg, Strauss, Durleigh, Kramer, 
O’Hara, Whiting and Speaks were in- 
cluded in his program. The singing of 
O’Hara’s “The Wreck of the Julie 
Plante” gave evidence of individuality 
and spirit. “Had I But Known,” with a 
obbligato by a youthful violinist, was 
vigorously applauded. Mr. Hassell 
showed a highly-developed technique and 
thoughtful and individual interpretation. 
He played numbers by Chopin, Liszt, 
Moskowski and other composers. Both 
artists were obliged to give encores. 
Mr. Hassell was also successful as ac- 
companist. 





TO HONOR MEMORY 
OF SAN FRANCISCAN 


Concert Starts Weill Scholar- 
ship Fund — Local En- 
sembles Appear 


By Charles A. Quitzow 

SAN FRANCISCO, May 13.—To honor 
the memory of the San Francisco com- 
poser, Oscar Weill, the Pacific Musical 
Club has decided to found a scholarship 
to help California composers. For this 
cause a concert was given at the Fair- 
mont Hotel on May 11. Nathan Fire- 
stone, violinist, and Eugenia Argiewicz 
Bem, pianist, gave distinctive interpre- 
tation to the Bach Double Concerto, and 
later, with the fine assistance of Alan 
Bier and Stanislas Bem, presented the 
Schumann E Flat Quartet. Weill’s vocal 
quartet, “In Maytime,”’ was sung by 
Mrs. B. M. Stich, Mrs. M. E. Blanchard, 
Easton Kent and H. L. Perry, with Mrs. 
L. Rosenstein at the piano. Lulu Blum- 
berg, president of the Pacific Musical 
Society, told of its indebtedness to Mr. 
Weill, and thanked Albert Elkus for his 
efforts toward making the concert a 
success. 

An admirable program maintaining 
the usual high standard of the San Fran- 
cisco Club was given on May 4 at the 
Palace Hotel. Blanche Ashley and Lucy 





soloists were Marion Nicholson, violinist, 
accompanied by Helen Rust and Mrs. 
John McGaw. 

Herman Heller conducted his final 
concert at the California Theater re- 
cently. Mr. Heller’s own march, ‘“Cali- 
fornia,” opened the program, and was 
followed by a Liszt Rhapsody, in which 
Zhay Clark played the harp solo. Les- 
lie V. Harvey was heard in organ solos, 
and Constance Reese was vocal soloist. 
The orchestra presented Mr. Heller with 
a silver loving cup and the audience gave 
evidence of its appreciation. Mr. Heller 
is to become conductor of the Palace 
Hotel Orchestra, succeeding Bernat Jau- 
lus, who died recently. Gino Severi, fa- 
vorably known here for many years, will 
succeed Mr. Heller in the theater or- 
chestra. 

After an absence of twenty years, 
Margaret Bruntsch, contralto, pupil of 
Hermann Genss of this city, has re- 
turned here and will give concerts. 

Jack Stillman, well-known Sai Fran- 
cisco tenor and teacher, presented ten 
of his pupils in a recital at the Stockton 
Hotel on May 4. He also contributed to 
the activities of Stockton’s music week 
by giving a concert, with the assistance 
of Gilbert Reek, violinist, and Nina Kil- 
mer, pianist. 

Students in Sigmund Anker’s violin 
class gave their seventh annual concert 
at the Fairmont Hotel on May 6. Solos 
and ensemble numbers were presented. 





San Francisco Girl Wins Prize for 
Words of State Song 
Los ANGELES, May 13.— Mary 





Lennox of San Francisco, and formerly 


Clubs, of which Mrs. Cecil Frankel is 
president. Mrs. Frankel has offered 
another prize of $100 for a musical set- 
ting of these words, and the judges are 
to be Walter Henry Rothwell, Henry 
Schoenfeld, Grace Dennen, Fannie Dillon 
and Ben Field. 


ORGANISTS MEET 








California Chapter of American Guild 
Holds Annual Session 


Pato ALTO, CAL, May 13.—The 
Northern California Chapter of the 
American Guild of Organists convened 
at Stanford University for its annual 
meeting last week. An attractive pro- 
gram given by Warren D. Allen, organ- 
ist of the University and dean of the 
chapter, opened the session. 

More than forty members and guests 
attended the banquet which followed, at 
which Dr. Raymond Lyman Wilbur, 
president of the University; Esther Houk 
Allen and Dr. Charles Gardner were 
guests of honor. Mr. Allen presided, and 
spoke briefly on the co-operation between 
organist and minister. President Wilbur 
welcomed the organists to the University; 
Walter B. Kennedy conveyed greetings 
from the San Jose sub-chapter, and Dr. 
Gardner, chaplain of the University, 
gave an address on the relation between 
minister and organist. Others who took 
part were Emil Britenfeld, organist at 
the California Theater, San Francisco; 
Benjamin S. Moore of Trinity Church, 
San Francisco, and Arnold Bailey. 

MARJORY M. FISHER 





Schumann Heink in Ardmore Recital 


ARDMORE, OKLA., May 6.—An audience 
of 2000 filled the Convention Hall on the 
evening of April 28, to hear Mme. 
Ernestine Schumann Heink and it was 
swayed as one person by her personality 
and magnificent voice. A generous pro- 
gram was swelled by the addition of 
numerous encores. 





Dykema on Lecture Tour Visits Abilene 

ABILENE, TEX., May 13.—Peter W. 
Dykema, dean of music in the University 
of Wisconsin, gave an interesting pub- 


lic lecture here under the auspices of the 
Abilene unit of the organization. Mr. 
Dykema spoke at the Mission Theater, 
before an appreciative audience, on “The 
Value of the Hymn to the Church Serv- 


ice.” An excellent musical program was 
presented by the choir of the First 
Christian Church, assisted by Mrs. 


Lester Gorsuch, Lucile Auten and Mrs. 
Jesse Walker. Mrs. JOSEPH DALY. 





ACTIVITY OF CLUBS 
IN PORTLAND, ORE. 


Local Organizations Furnish 
Many Programs—Teachers’ 


Anniversary 
By Irene Campbell 


PORTLAND, ORE., May 12.—Members 
of the Monday Musical Club at a recent 
meeting heard the Portland Exposition 
Quartet, comprising Georgia Baldwin, so- 
prano; Vera Gertrude Shaver, contralto; 
P. T. Anderson, tenor, and William 
Frazer Robinson, bass, in E. Bruce 
Knowlton’s cantata “Brunhilda.”  Al- 
vina E. Knowlton and Ruby Lloyd were 
the accompanists. A program was also 
given by members of the Junior Club. 

The MacDowell Club presented in re- 
cital on May 2 Mrs. Langdon Henry, so- 
prano, and Mrs. Lawrence Boyle, pianist, 
both of Seattle, Wash., and the Thalia 
Girls’ String Quartet, composed of Clara 
Stafford, first violin; Patsy Nellan, sec- 
ond violin; Marian Mustee, viola, and 
Prospera Pozzi, ’cello. An interesting 
program was enthusiastically received. 

Mrs. Mischa Pelz presented the Melo- 
deans, a chorus of woman’s voices in a 
musicale at her home on April 30. Solos 
were sung by Mildred McMullen, Ida 
Kenin, Herman Baker, and Eloise Hall 
Cook. A quartet, consisting of Al Young, 
Margaret Magnini, Ruth M. Johnson and 
Herman Baker appeared. Lucy Gioven- 
netti was accompanist. 

The Cadman Club held a recent meet- 
ing at the home of Mrs. J. H. Gallagher 
and an interesting program was given 
by members. 

Music composed by Dr. Emil Enna of 
Cortland, made up the program of a 
concert on April 28 at the Masonic Tem- 
ple, under the auspices of the Women’s 
Club in honor of his twenty-fifth anni- 
very as music teacher and citizen of the 
United States. Songs composed by him 
were sung by A. E. Davidson, and the 
Calbreath Bel Canto Choir charmingly 
performed “The Legends of Seaside.” 
Dr. Enna was presented with a loving 
cup by his present and former pupils. 

Henriette Michaelson, pianist, gave a 
piano recital for the Portland Art Asso- 
ciation at the Museum of Art, Sunday 
afternoon, April 30, her last before leav- 
ing for New York. She was warmly 
greeted by a large audience. 

An interesting concert was given at 
the Pythian Hall on April 27, by Pauline 
Miller Chapman, mezzo-soprano, assisted 
by Maurice LePlat, violinist; Harold 
Taylor, ’cellist, and May VanDyke Hard- 
wick, pianist. 

The Ellison-White Conservatory sum- 
mer session will open on June 3. J. Er- 
win Mutch has resigned the charge of 
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Vance, accompanied by Mrs. G. McCrea, of Los Angeles, has won the $100 prize Sue Harvard, soprano, will give two the vocal department and that de- 
and Mrs. A. B. Winchester, accompa-_ given by L. E. Behymer for the words recitals in London and will be heard in partment will be headed by Otto Wede- 
nied by Miss Wellendorff, presented of a new State song, it is anriounced by other European cities, during her stay meyer, George Hotchkiss Street and 
songs by Brahms and Mozart. Other the California Federation of Music abroad this summer. Kathryn Crysler Street. 
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The condue f the S b Festi i 

¢ 
e conductor of the Spartanburg estival writes to 
WILLIAM SIMMONS’ | iV 
N | Ss’ personal representative 
L. Fullerton, 
229 Fourth Avenue, New York 
f dec fae Fullerton:— 
I want to expre: to you my great pleasure in having had Mr. 
mmon th us at our splendid tival. His magnificent voice and fine 
persone Cc ted a fir impression, and I have had many congratulate me on bring- 
ing re We look forward to having him with us again. 
With sincere thanks. 
Cordial LY Y OUTS, 
’ - ++ A} a4 - ~~ Wee ¥ 
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© Underwood & Underwood 


The opinion of the Festival director is corroborated in the following notice from the Spar- 


lanburg “Herald” of May 5, 1922— 


Spartanburg, S. C., Herald, May 5: 
“Mr. Simmons as ‘Silvio’ sang the part finely. 
the greatest ease. 





The part is for a high baritone with many lyric passages, which he sang with 
His voice in the difficult passages with ‘Nedda’ and in the lyric passages showed to splendid advantage.” 


Management: M. L. FULLERTON, 229 Fourth Ave., New York 
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Philadelphia’s Forces All Join In 


Elaborate Celebration of Music Week 


HILADELPHIA, May 13.—It was 

music, music, everywhere, last week. 
All the forces of the city united in the 
celebration of Music Week. The list of 
concerts, free to the public, filled, each 
day, a newspaper column in agate type. 
Under the Sponsorship of the newly- 
organized Philadelphia Music League, 
which incorporates into a centralized or- 
ganization all the music clubs and 
activities of the city, daily noon concerts 
were given at Keith’s and other theaters, 
programs were offered by members of 
the clubs at the various city institutions, 
and the homes for the aged, orphanages, 
hospitals, schools, all had their daily 
musical fare. 

One of the features of the week was 
the broadcasting from a big radio sta- 
tion of a special program notably sung 
by the Matinée Musical Club, and of 
“Carmen” with the excellent Operatic 
Society cast and chorus under the able 
direction of Wassili Leps. 

There was an average of fifty-five 
events each day, and nearly every event 
was well attended. Many of them were 
given in remote sections. 


“Will Be Made Permanent” 


Dr. Herbert J. Tily, when seen at the 
conclusion of the pageant with which 
the week closed, stated that great credit 
was due to John F. Braun, president 
of the Philadelphia Music League and 
the Art Alliance, in whose artistic house 
an exposition of old music instruments, 
music, etc., was arranged, and to Mrs. 
Frederick W. Abbott, for many vears 
the diligent president of the Matinee 
Musical Club and now supervising direc- 
tor of the Music League. 

“The week has been a great triumph,” 
Mr. Braun declared. “The driving force 
in the work has been Mrs. Abbott. 
Music week has been so successful that 
we are going to repeat it next year. 
Mrs. Abbott is going to work the year 
around on this festival and it will be 
a great thing for the community.” 
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FLOYD JONES 


Hyde Park 


I 
Management: Erwin Thompson, 608 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago 
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“The week has done a great deal to 
stimulate the city in art work and ap- 
preciation, and it will be made a perma- 
nent thing,” Mrs. Abbott said. 

Leopold Stokowski, conductor of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, declared that 
the achievement was remarkable and 
would prove a great stimulus in the 
musical progress of Philadelphia. 

James Francis Cooke, editor of the 
Etude and president of the Presser Music 
Foundation, and Theodore Presser ex- 
pressed great satisfaction with the not- 
able results attained. 


Many Sunday Concerts 


The churches opened the week with 
special musical services, and at a num- 
ber of them special organ recitals were 
given during the week. The Matincée 
Musical Club, directed by Helen Pulaski 
Innes, and the Philadelphia Music Club, 
ever in the forefront in civic enterprise 
especially in constructive work for music, 
gave characteristic programs, contrib- 
uted by talented club members, at the 
Forrest and Lyric Theaters, respectively, 
on Sunday afternoon. 

Programs were also given by _ the 
Symphony Club Orchestra, William Hap- 
pich, conductor, at Keith’s; the Cam- 
brian Singers and Stanley Orchestra, 
under the baton of Lewis Watkins, at 
the Stanley the Frankford Symphony, 
conducted by Hedda Van dem Beemt, 
and the Choral Union, conducted by 
Anne McDonough, at the Alleghany, and 
the Mendelssohn Club, conducted by N. 
Lindsay Norden, and with Edith 
Righter Wilson as soprano soloist and 
Henry Fry as organist, at the Broad- 
way. 

There were also Sunday concerts at 
several other theaters, all attended by 
throngs. Leopold Stokowski, conductor 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra, made a 
flying tour of the various houses and 
spoke briefly on the message of music to 
the home. 

One of the interesting Sunday events 
was the exposition of the evolution of 
church music, under the direction of 
Nicola Montani, at the Catholic Church 
of St. John the Evangelist. Sacred 


music in all its forms, and drawn from 
the works of the most noted composers, 
was sung by the vested choir, supple- 
mented by the Palestrina Choir, also 
under Mr. Montani’s direction. Albert 
J. Dooner was the organist. 

Monday’s events included a _  testi- 
monial at the Ritz Carlton to Dr. Enoch 
Pearson, to commemorate his quarter of 
a century as director of music in the 
Philadelphia public schools. There were 
also many recitals in the public schools 
as well as music talks at the various 
weekly luncheons which are given at the 
beginning of the week by the various 
business men’s organizations. A radio 
concert was given at the Theodore 
Presser Auditorium. 


Clubs Prominent 


In addition to a very large number of 
noonday concerts in the theaters, in- 
cluding the first public appearance 
downtown of the West Philadelphia High 
School Orchestra, there were on Tues- 
day programs in hospitals and other 
institutions, and svecial musical mes- 
sages and programs at some of the clubs. 
John F. Braun, president of the Phila- 
delphia Music League and the Art Alli- 
ance, and a director of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra Association, spoke at the 
luncheon of the City Business Club on 
the power of music, and made an appeal 
for the support of community singing. 
At the Lions’ Club weekly luncheon 
music was also the topic of discussion. 

In the evening the Poor Richard Club 
gave a dinner and program in the priv- 
ate dining room of the Curtis Publish- 
ing Company. Among the speakers were 
Mr. Braun, Edith Rhetts, and P. C. 
Staples, president of the organization. 
The program was excellently contrib- 
uted by May Farley, ‘Maude Hanson 
Pettit, Kathryn McGuckin Leigo, 
Blanche Hubbard, Irene Hubbard, Eliza- 
beth Hood Latta, Emilie Fricke Lesher 
and Eleanor Moore Shupe. Mr. Braun 
in his address stated that on Sunday’s 
opening of Music Week more than 
45,000 persons had attended the con- 
certs in the theaters. 

The Philadelphia Music Club gave its 
annual luncheon at the Bellevue-Strat- 
ford Hotel, Mrs. Edward Watrous, Mrs. 
J. S. W. Holton, and Mrs. Burgin being 
prominent in this celebration. The con- 
cert of the Peonle’s Choral Union, con- 
ducted by Anne McDonough, and the 
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TENOR 


recital given by Bernardo Olshans! 
and Dorothy Rust Hemenway we»: 
among the day’s events. The Matin 
Musical Club, Mrs. Edwin Garrigu 
president, and Helen Pulaski Inn: 
director of chorus, gave one of its 
teresting programs in the auditorium 
Gimbels’ store and the music was broa 
cast from the Gimbel radio station. 

Radio had a prominent part in We. 
nesday’s program, as the Philadelph 
Operatic Society repeated “Carme: 
which had been so successfully given 
a short time before in the Academy. 
was now given in concert form for broa 
casting purposes by the Gimbel statio 
with Wassili Leps directing and men 
bers of the Philadelphia Orchestra pla 
ing the accompaniments. 

The same evening the Orvheus C! 
ended its fiftieth season with a conc« 
in the Academy of Music. Arth 
Woodruff conducted and Mildred Fa 
was a delightful soloist. Incident: 
solos were sung by William O. Mill 
and Arthur Jackson. The Manuscri)) 
Music Society also gave a concert 
which original numbers by Philadelphi. 
composers were presented. At a lunc! 
eon of the Rotary Club, Ethel Rhet: 
gave a lecture on musical appreciatio: 
At noon also the Central High Scho: 
Orchestra, which is doing good wo. 
under the baton of Dr. Wilton W 
Blancke, was heard at Keith’s Theate, 


Reception to Stokowski 


A reception was tendered to M) 
Stokowski by the Art Club, at which h 
was elected an honorary member. A 
number of prominent Philadelphia 
served on the committee. Dr. Thomas 
Finegan, the State Director of Educa 
tion, delivered an address on the valu 
of music to the community, and this wa: 
spread broadcast from the Strawbridy: 
and Clothier radio station. 

A concert made up of music of Eng 
land, Scotland and Ireland was sent 
broadcast on Thursday afternoon fron 
the same radio station. A big event o| 
the day was the concert given in Wana 
maker’s Auditorium at which the 
Mendelssohn Club, under the skilfu 
leadership of N. Lindsay Norden and 
H. Alexander Matthews, supplemented 
by the choirs of St. Luke’s and th 
Second Presbyterian Churches gave th 


[Continued on next page] 
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“A TENOR VOICE OF UNUSUALLY TELLING QUALITY; 
REMARKABLE MUSICAL INTELLIGENCE.” 


Herman Devries, Chicago Evening American, April 29, 1922 








Studio, Chicago 


He told the story with understanding. 
color in his singing. 


Gretchaninoff, sang a set of four negro songs by 
Siciliana from Mascagni’s ‘Cavalleria Rusticana,’ and closed with four miscel- 
laneous American songs, 

“Mr. Jones has a tenor voice of carrying power, high and clear, and of 
It comes forth with considerable 
ranges, though its quality is essentially lyric.” 
MAURICE ROSENFELD, CHICAGO DAILY NEWS, APRII 


pleasing timbre. 


“Promising vocal 
study were his assets.” 


“Mr. Jones showed a voice of good quality and appreciation for the music. 
There was interpretative variety and 


is evidently a serious student with real feeling for songs.” 


KARLETON HACKETT, CHICAGO EVENING POST, APRIL 29, 1922 


He need not fear for his future.” 


“Mr. Jones has more than a very good tenor voice of unusually telling 
quality—he has, as well, remarkable musical intelligence and a most sympa- 
thetic personality. 


HERMAN DEVRIES, CHICAGO EVENING AMERICAN, APRIL 29, 1922 


a list of songs designed to show versatility and comprehension. 
three Handel airs, presented a group of songs by Grieg, Wolf, Strauss and 
Burleigh and Guion, the 








EDWARD C. MSORE, CHICAGO DAILY TRIBUNI 
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“Floyd Jones, a young tenor, made his Chicago debut in recital presenting 


He began with 


volume in the upper 


29, 1922 


material, a well constructed program, and careful 


APRIL, 29, 1922 
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aie ae eee ee were given by music teachers and their of ail . Rameau dances orchestrated by Mottl, 

Philadelphia’ Gala pupils on Saturday afternoon and eve- Musicians Entertain the Bach Air, Kreisler’s “Schén Ros- 
ning as well as Friday evening. marin,” and Brahms’ Fifth Hungarian 


Music Celebration 


TH ‘ Ha 


[Continued from page 18] 
horal part of the program and Charles 
‘ourboin played a number of organ 
sieces. Howell Zulick and Charles 
Stahl, tenors, and Harry C. Banks, Jr., 
rganist, also took part in the program. 


The Treble Clef, conducted by Kar] 
Schneider, gave a charming concert, 


vinding up its 38th season, with Dorothy 
Johnstone Baseler, harpist, Ethel Balt- 
ell, contralto, and others as _ soloists. 
Che Matinée Musical Club and the Phila- 
lelphia Music Club continued sending 
out sections of their members to give 
programs in public schools and institu- 
tions, and there were band concerts on 
Broad Street and programs in _ the 
theaters at noon. There was also com- 
munity singing in outlying parts of the 
city. 

A large concerts 


number of studio 


Close with Musical Pageant 


Music Week was closed on Saturday 
with an entertainment under the direct 
sponsorship of the Philadelphia Music 
League at the Ice Palace. This com- 
prised a musical pageant given by the 
Strawbridge and Clothier Chorus under 
the leadership of Dr. Herbert J. Tily, a 
program by the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
tableaux and costume dances, and num- 
bers by soloists. Through broadcasting, 
the program was heard by thousands 
who could not go to the Ice Palace. 

The contribution of the local members 
of the National Association of Negro 
Musicians to Music Week consisted of 
a Sunday concert by the combined 
musical organizations in the Dunbar 
Theater, and apnearances’ throughout 
the week in the public schools. Mr. 
Stokowski made a brief address at the 
Dunbar Theater concert. 

W. R. MURPHY. 





ORCHESTRAS IN NORFOLK 





Russian Symphony and Civic Forces 
Close Season—Baltimore Quartet 


Heard 

NORFOLK, VA., May 15.—The 
season recently closed with two orches- 
tral concerts, instead of the usual Fes- 
tival, which was because local music 
organizations lost heavily on this year’s 
concerts. The Russian Symphony con- 
ducted by Modest Altschuler, was pre- 
sented under the management of Mrs. 
A. E. Krise, former president of the 
Melody Club. The concert, given at the 
Tabernacle for the purpose of paying 
debts incurred during the year by the 
Melody Club, was attended by a fine 
audience. Special interest was lent to 
the program by the inclusion of John 
Powell’s “In Ole Virginny” Overture, 
and the presence of the composer for the 
event. The orchestra also played Tchai- 
kovsky’s “Symphonie Pathétique” and 
“1812” Overture, and numbers by Liadoff 
and Johann Strauss. 

The Civic Orchestra gave its spring 
concert on April 30, playing with a no- 
ticeable improvement in smoothness and 


music 


included Schu- 
Symphony, the 


finish. The program 
mann’s ‘“Unfinished”’ 
“L’Arlésienne” Suite by Bizet, Elgar’s 
“Pomp and Circumstance” March, Si- 
belius’ “Valse Triste,” Grainger’s “Molly 
on the Shore,” and a March from “Aida.” 
Mrs. Edwin Fellar, local soprano, was 
in fine voice as assisting soloist. 

The Baltimore String Quartet gave its 
fourth and last recital of the season at 
the Arts Building before a large audi- 
ence. The program included three quar- 
tets—Mozart’s in A, No. 16; Debussy’s 
No. 1, and Dvorak’s Op. 96. The audi- 
ences at these recitals have steadily in- 
creased. The organization is the only 
one in the city that has realized expenses 
this year. The series is subscribed for 
again for next season. It will include 
four concerts. 

LOUISE COLLIER WILLCOX. 





Selma, Ala., Greets Riccardo Martin 


SELMA, ALA., May 13.—Riccardo Mar- 
tin, tenor, appeared on April 26 at the 
High School, under the auspices of the 
Selma Music Study Club, and was 
warmly greeted, several encores having 
to be given. Hubert Carlin shared in the 
honors of the program as piano soloist 
and accompanist. 


Philip Gordon, Pianist, 
During Visit to Nashville 





Philip Gordon, Pianist, on His Recent Visit 
to Nashville. Left to Right—David 
Gebhart, Leon Frank, Mr. Gordon and 
Lawrence Goodman 


NASHVILLE, TENN., May 13.—Philip 
Gordon spent a week in this city giving 
several piano recitals, one on April 20, 
at Ryman Auditorium, drawing a crowd 
estimated at 2000 persons. With fluent 
technique and a beautiful, unforced tone 
he played the Beethoven “Appassionata” 
Sonata, and numbers by Liapounoff, 
Ravel, Liszt and Wagner and had to give 
an encore. The Ampico was used in sev- 
eral numbers. Grace Griffith of 
Memphis, pleased with her dramatic so- 


prano voice which has both sweetness 
and power. In “Vissi d’Arte” from 
“Tosca,” Curran’s “Dawn,” and Ward- 


Stephens’ “‘Nightingale’ she was at her 
best. 

The Ward-Belmont Orchestra under 
the baton of Kenneth Rose, gave its 
annual concert to a crowded house, play- 
ing the ‘“‘Semiramide” Overture, three 


é 


Bacchanale from “Faust” 
was given as an encore. Alice Fentress, 
violinist, played the ‘“‘Mastersingers”’ 
Prize Song with orchestra and was ap- 
plauded, and Lenore Cornwell, soprano, 
sang “Caro Nome” brilliantly. 

ALVIN S. WIGGERs. 


Dance. The 


Martinelli, Salvi and Fucito Visit 
Memphis 
MEMPHIS, TENN., May 13.—As_ the 


last of her series of concerts, Mrs. S. J. 
Latta presented Giovanni Martinelli, 
tenor, and Alberto Salvi, harpist, in re- 
turn engagements recently. Salvatore 
Fucito, accompanist, and the third mem- 
ber of the party was as heartily ap- 
plauded as the other two artists. The 
audience was enthusiastic in its approval 
of the entire program, and received as 
many encores as there were scheduled 
numbers. Mr. Salvi’s playing was a de- 
light, and the tenor’s finest work was in 
Tosti’s “L’Ultima Canzone” and arias 
from “Carmen,” “Aida,” “Pagliacci” and 
“Tosca.” GEORGE WILLIAMSON. 


Artists Give Recital in Stamford 


STAMFORD, CONN., May 15.—Emily 
Rosevelt Chadderton, soprano, and Caro- 
lyn Finney Springer, contralto, were pre- 
sented in concert under the auspices of 
the Men’s Class of the Presbyterian 
Church of this city on May 5. Mrs. 
Chadderton’s numbers’ included  Gior- 
dani’s “Caro Mio Ben,” the Bach-Gounod 
“Ave Maria,” Dell’ Acqua’s “Chanson 
Provencale,” and numbers by Puccini, 
Hiie, Hageman, Ganz and La Forge. 
Miss Springer sang arias from Tchai- 
kovsky’s “Jeanne d’Arec,” “Carmen” and 
Parker’s “Hora Novissima.” The artists 
joined with excellent effect in duets from 
‘““Madama Butterfly’ and “Lakme.” Ber- 
rian Shutes was an excellent accompan- 
ist. A large audience welcomed the 
singers. J. W. COCHRAN. 


CLAREMONT, N. H.—The Universalist 
Men’s Glee Club, which gave an excel- 
lent concert in Keene recently, has 
changed its name to “The Men’s Concert 
Club.” Plans are under way for a music 
festival. 
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Globe-Circlers Open New Vistas of Russian Opera 
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Voyageurs Bring to New York Audiences Three Muscovite 
Works New to Manhattan—Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Czar’s 
Bride” Offers Most to Invite Further Attention of Ameri- 
can Operatic Powers—“Russalka” and “The Demon” At- 
tract Novelty Seekers—‘“Pique Dame,” “Eugene Oniegin,” 
“Boris Godounoft” and “Snégourotchka” Sung—Some Ob- 
servations and Some Lessons 


QUUUNINANNSNNADANUALANGUIAINNNLAUANUUUUNAANAUNALAUOAANAOAAAAAAANEAAL EA 


HE door that opens on the still somewhat mysterious treasure house of 
Muscovite opera, closed so long to the Western world, swung farther 
on its hinges for New York audiences last week, when the courageous Rus- 
sian voyageurs who have sung their way across continents and seas began 
what was planned as a month’s engagement at the New Amsterdam Theater. 
Heaping exotics, they presented three operas never before mounted in Man- 
hattan, another that has gathered dust since it was sent to quick desuetude 
at the Metropolitan more than a decade ago, and three that have been made 
familiar through the recent rather cautious ventures into Slavdom that have 
had a part in the multifarious undertakings of Giulio Gatti-Casazza. 


Of the week’s revelations, only Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff’s ‘“Czar’s Bride” would 
seem to invite the closer attention of 
American operatic powers. A later and 
more advanced work than “Snégou- 
rotchka”—the Rimsky-Korsakoff opera 
which had its American premiére at the 
Metropolitan in the season just ended, 
and which was also brought forward last 
week by the Russian Grand Opera Com- 
pany—it has music that might give the 
work success in this country, in spite of 
a rambling, haphazard, yet complicated 
libretto. Of the other first time works, 
Dargomijzky’s “Russalka,” an old and 
outmoded score with interest chiefly for 
the historian, probably has had the only 
hearing (unless repeated by the Rus- 
sians) it ever will have in New York; 
and Rubinstein’s yellowing ‘‘Demon,” 
though it could conceivably be used with 
effect to exploit the powers of a great 
artist like Chaliapine, failed to impress 
as an opera likely to win and hold a 
place to-day in a cosmopolitan réper- 
toire. Two Tchaikovsky works, “Pique 
Dame” and “Eugene Oniegin,” and 
Moussorgsky’s “Boris Godounoff,”’ were 
the other operas of the week. 

Doubtless the appeal of these repre- 
sentations was largely to the hundreds 
of thousands of Russians and Russian- 
Americans in New York. For them 
something of the homeland had come half 
way around the world to renew old joys. 
From their coigns of vantage, chiefly in 
the balconies, they applauded with tu- 
multuous zest. Others, the usual opera 
clientéle in search of novelty, had to ad- 
just themselves to performances on quite 
a different level from those to which 
they have been accustomed. At first they 
were disappointed, but when the novelty- 
seekers were ready to accept the operas 
as of more importance than details of 
singing, acting, staging and orchestral 
adequacy, they found more than a little 
that was stimulating in the perform- 
ances, invariably spirited, with here and 
there the bright flash. of some jewel in 
the rough. 


Good Music in “Czar’s Bride” 


“Tsarskaya Neviesta,” which the Rus- 
sians brought forward as their second 
opera, after having begun their week 
with “Russalka,” came ninth in the series 
of fifteen scores which Rimsky wrote for 
the lyric stage. The orchestration rep- 
resents a distinct advance over “Sné- 
gourotchka” and more nearly approxi- 
mates the barbaric splendors of “Coq 
d’Or.”” Constructed along lyrical lines, 
and representing a compromise between 
music-drama and the old style aria-opera, 
it is weakest in scenes calling for dra- 
matic energy; yet a considerable meas- 
ure of intensity is attained in the grue- 
some concluding act, a modernized 
“Lucia” mad-scene, with sudden murder 
added for good measure. Though the 
material here is not of distinction, Rim- 
sky has skimmed less superficially than 
usual over the emotions of the characters. 

Curiously enough, “The Czar’s Bride” 
is considered in Russia to have less of 
nationalism than Rimsky’s other scores, 
and yet it is said to be the most popular 
of all his operas there. To Western ears 
it seems, as presented Tuesday night, not 
only essentially Rimskyan but typically 
Russian. There are individual numbers 
of “The Song of India” type which could 
be used with effect outside the opera, and 
there is some refreshing writing of a 
folk character for the chorus. The tra- 
ditional “Slava” melody employed in 
“Boris Godounoff” (and, as every con- 





servatory student knows, in one of the 
Beethoven ‘‘Rasumoffsky” quartets) is 
the basis of one stimulating number. 
There is charming music, altogether 
Rimskyan, in the “Pliasovaya” ballet. 
An unaccompanied air for mezzo-so- 
prano, and a soprano number, “It Was 
in Novgorod,” are numbers worthy of 
place in “Coq d’Or.” 

The opera’s weaknesses are those 
which seem to be characteristic of the 
Russian lyric stage. Characters amble 
on and off, narration takes the place of 
plot, there is much that is episodic, and 
a paucity of the essentially theatrical. 


Score of “The Demon” Has Faded 


“The Demon,” which harks back to the 
eighteen-seventies and which is generally 
considered the strongest of Rubinstein’s 
numerous dramatic works, betrays its 
kinship to “Faust” and “Mefistofele” 
and also its age. It has been described 
as “pre-Wagnerian German opera tinged 
with Orientalism.” Much of it sounded 
like Gounod at Saturday afternoon’s per- 
formance. The composer’s gift for creat- 
ing fluent melody was evident from the 
very well-written choral prologue to the 
protracted, at times impassioned, duet 
of the last act. But, in spite of charm- 
ing episodes, most of this music is dull 
and shopworn to-day. The score’s Orien- 
tal leanings are its most interesting as- 
pect. The graceful chorus of Georgian 
women, the tenor solo of the last scene 
of Act 1, the chromatics of which yield 
a suggestion of quarter steps, and 
which comes to the ear as a literal tran- 
scription of some Asiatic song, the music 
intended to represent the passing of a 
caravan, and the dance measures of the 
second act, are still effective and must 
have been very much more so in their 
day. Unfortunately for “The Demon,” 
Borodine, Rimsky and other later Rus- 
sian composers have made much more of 
these same Oriental elements than 
Rubinstein did, and their application to 
their own works of more brilliant and 
exotic coloring has made this score seem 
pallid by comparison. Some of the decla- 
mation, as that of The Demon in his first 
scene, has character, but much of the 
music intended to suggest the sinister or 
the supernatural is humdrum stuff to-day. 
The two once famous baritone solos of 
the second act, “Do Not Weep, My Child,” 
and “On the Airy Ocean” sound better 
out of the opera than in it, as they are 
melodies without dramatic significance. 


“Russalka” Like an Auber Opera 


“Russalka,” though written by one who 
was regarded as a reformer, far in ad- 
vance of his time, came to the ears as a 
mixture of Auber, Bellini, Rossini and 
early Verdi. Dargomijzky, whose third 
opera it was, walked in the footsteps of 
Glinka when he penned it, and he had not 
yet developed his program of “force and 
realism,” with the shibboleth of “the 
note the direct equivalent of the word.” 
America has yet to hear his “Stone 
Guest,” in which he strove to rid Rus- 
sian opera of Italian and French conven- 
tions, and in which he developed his so- 
called mezzo-recitative as a substitute for 
set pieces. Monday night’s audience lis- 
tened to solos, duets, trios, quartets and 
choruses which underscored virtually all 
the conventions the composer is credited 
with having thrown overboard in his 
later and more characteristic work. 
“Russalka,” as revealed by the Russian 
singers, was little more than another 
“Dumb Girl of Portici,” in which com- 


monplace tunes trod on each other’s heels. 

Like Glinka, Dargomijzky incorporated 
Russian folk themes in his score, and he 
made use of humorous elements in a way 
that was individual with him, but much 
of the raciness of these national elements 
was lost because of guitar-like orches- 
tration that followed the fashions of the 
Italian and French craftsmen of the day. 
Clothed in the Asiatic splendors of the 
later Rimsky, these same tunes would 
have sounded far more “Russian,” as 
the Western world now understands the 
designation. A long contralto solo, a 
tenor air enhanced by a melodious ’cello, 
a chorus of water sprites, and a humor- 
ous recitative for a marriage broker with 
pert responses from a chorus of young 
girls, were the most quoteworthy num- 
bers, as the score was sung at this be- 
lated introductory hearing. 


Two Tchaikovsky Operas 


“Pique Dame” was almost as much of 
a novelty, when sung Wednesday night, 
as the three “first-time” operas, though 
presented, in German, at the Metropoli- 
tan in 1910 with Emmy Destinn and Leo 
Slézak in the cast. A work of higher 
voltage than “Eugene Oniegin,” it ex- 
erted a theatrical appeal lacking in that 
other somewhat droopy and lackadaisical 
Tchaikovsky score. The attitude of the 
opera-goers of one decade is not always 
that of a later-day clientéle, and there 
was enough that was vital in Wednes- 
day’s performance by the Russians to 
suggest that “Pique Dame,” given a first- 
class cast and a suitable investiture, 
might yet be a success at the Metropoli- 
tan. Once the first scene was passed 
the action moved swiftly, and the music 
had many moments of lyric and dramatic 
effectiveness. Nor can it be maintained 
that it is lacking in Russianisms. 

The soprano-contralto duet in the sec- 
ond scene of Act 1, the Prince’s air, “My 
Love for You” in Act 2, the Mozartian 
Intermezzo and Ballet with its pastoral 
duet, also for soprano and contralto, the 
highly dramatic and musically eloquent 
solo of Lisa in the Neva scene, the preter- 
natural atmosphere of the music in which 
the apparition of the old Countess ap- 
pears; the tenor’s solo, “Forgive Me, 
Celestial Vision,” and the final chorus, 
have their measure of distinction and 
they are good operatic material. 

“Eugene Oniegin” lost something of its 
Italianate character as sung by the Mus- 
covites Friday evening, and attractive 
details were noted which were lost when 
Tchaikovsky’s sensitive, even timid, work 
was mounted at the Metropolitan. Bois- 
terous touches provided contrast for its 
scenes of salon elegance and played a 
part in establishing an atmosphere that 
savored more of Russia than was attained 
in the much more elaborate production 
of two seasons ago. Tatiana, too, seemed 
less the wilting sentimentalist and more 
a spirited and impulsive young girl. The 
audience was provided an unexpected 
moment of excitement when a paper can- 
dle shade caught fire in the “letter scene” 
and the heroine, played by Marie Mashir, 
removed it, dropped it on the floor and 
stamped out the blaze. 


Almost a New “Boris” 


Thursday evening’s audience heard al- 
most a new “Boris Godounoff,” so dif- 
ferent were the points of emphasis from 
those made familiar by the forty-odd 
performances of Moussorgsky’s master- 
piece at the Metropolitan. Lesser char- 
acters, Shuisky, Pimenn, Vaarlem, be- 
came almost as important as Boris. By 
the omission of the introductory scene 
and the later one of the populace in the 
snow, the two important choral episodes 
were eliminated and the Russian people 
all but vanished as the protagonist of 
the drama. With two of the opera’s 
three spectacular scenes thus stricken 
out, the other episodes gained through 
being presented in more intimate guise. 
The Monastery Scene and that of Ma- 
rina’s garden in particular benefited by 
reason of the smaller frame. 

In partial compensation for what was 
omitted, a scene always absent from the 
Metropolitan performances was restored. 
This represents the boudoir of Marina 
and immediately precedes the garden 
scene. It contains some effective music, 
including a melodious chorus for women’s 
voices. There is a rather uninspired 
solo for Marina that finds partial re- 
iteration in the Garden Scene, and a 
duet with a Priest that is partly com- 
monplace and partly stirring. It in- 
creases the slight measure of feminine 
interest and tends to clarify the charac- 
ter of Marina. However, it is weaker 


than any of the other scenes of the 
opera and is the most easily cut. 

Like “Boris Godounoff,” Rimsky’s 
“Snégourotchka,” sung Saturday night, 
proffered many points of contrast with 
the Metropolitan’s representations. Res- 
toration of some of the music slashed 
from the score at the Broadway house 
emphasized that these cuts had _ been 
made more drastically than wisely or 
sympathetically. On the other hand, the 
Russians themselves omitted the appeal- 
ing choral incident of the blind Gusli 
players and the lovely little trio for 
women’s voices that closes the third act. 
The score and the stage action gained 
in interest through accentuation of Rus- 
sian and especially of folk elements, and 
the principals developed comedy scenes 
which were unguessed at the Metropoli- 
tan. The “Dance of the Buffoons” pro- 
voked hilarious laughter. For once the 
Czar’s aria in Act II was sung as it 
should be sung, and, to the further credit 
of the tenor, Vladimir Daniloff, a dro]! 
character was evolved from the part. 
Such access of interest as the opera ac- 
quired was not sufficient, however, to 
forecast for “Snégourotchka” any con- 
siderable extension of favor in this 
country. 


Spirit and Vigor Offset Faults 


These globe-trotters can scarcely be 
appraised according to the standards of 
singing and staging by which Metropoli- 
tan performances are gauged. Their 
many vocal sins, combined in many in- 
stances with a hard, white nasality of 
tone, the scratchiness of their undersized 
and ill-balanced orchestra, and their 
flimsy and battered settings, are offset 
by their vigor and zeal, the manner in 
which they project the spirit of th« 
operas they undertake and give to them 
the indelible impress of their race, and 
by the unique gifts even the humblest of 
them have for presenting character. 
What if a prince wears a certain richly 
brocaded velvet coat in one act and a 
servant dons it in the next? Something 
other than the coat differentiates sharply 
between them. 

Of the twenty and more singers whose 
names were on the programs of the first 
week, a few must be given individual! 
mention here. Zenia Ershova, a mezzo- 
soprano borrowed from the “Chauve 
Souris,” did the best singing of the week 
as Marina in “Boris” and Lubasha in 
“The Czar’s Bride.” Her dramatic limi- 
tations were such, however, as to prevent 
her fully replacing Ina Bourskaya, who 
was taken from the company when the 
Metropolitan engaged her for next sea- 
son. Nina Koshetz, a “guest” artist, was 
vocally admirable as Lisa in “Pique 
Dame,” a little less so as Tamara in 
“The Demon.” Max Panteleeff’s voca! 
presentment of Pimenn in “Boris” was 
the most satisfying the reviewer has ex- 
perienced. Vladimir Svetloff’s Shuisky 
in the Moussorgsky music-drama was 
deftly drawn, and striking character bits 
must be credited to David Tulchinoff and 
Nicholas Kosloff. The outstanding role 
of the crazy Miller in “Russalka”—a part 
made famous first by Petroff and later 
by Chaliapine—was sung and acted with 
measurable success by Nicholas Karlash. 
a large-voiced bass. As Boris, he gave 
a routine performance that had some 
solid merits, not the least of which was 
its freedom from conscious imitation of 
Chaliapine. During the week important 
roles were entrusted with varying suc- 
cess to Marie Mashir, soprano; Olga 
Kasanskaya, soprano; Valentina Valen- 
tinova, contralto; Vladimir Daniloff. 
tenor; Nicholas Busanovsky, tenor; Jaco’ 
Lukin, baritone, and Vladimir Radeef. 
baritone, among others. Of the two con- 
ductors, Michael Feviesky was given the 
more to do, but Eugene Feurst appeared 
to get more out of the men under his 
baton. Their best was none too accept- 
able, although they played parts 0! 
“Boris” and “Snégourotchka” in a wa} 
to prompt the wish that two of the Metro 
politan’s conductors had been present t 
listen and to profit. 

OscAR THOMPSON. 





Mme. Nevada Van der Veer Successfu'! 
in Halifax Festival 


Mme. Nevada Van der Veer, contralt 
earned a noteworthy success in her r¢ 
cent appearances as one of the soloists a‘ 
the Halifax Festival. In Handel’s “Mes 
siah” she delivered her solos with tellin: 
effect and in her songs at the miscella 
neous concert she proved herself a sing: 
of opulent voice and great interpretati‘ 
ability. Here her offerings included th 
“Song of the Robin Woman” from Cac 
man’s opera “Shanewis,” which she ha 
been featuring on her programs this wi! 
ter, Rachmaninoff’s “O, in the Silen 
Night” and Cyril Scott’s “Lullaby.” 
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FIVE ARTISTS AID 
STUDENTS’ LEAGUE 


Unite in Concert for Endow- 
ment Fund of Organi- 
zation 


For the benefit of the endowment fund 
of ‘the recently organized Music Stu- 
dents’ League, an organization that 
aims to promote the interests of stu- 


dents in cultural and social ways and 
to help them gain recognition and other- 
wise to assist them in solving their prob- 
lems, a gala concert was given Tues- 
day evening, May 9, at Town Hall. Par- 
ticipating in the program were Estelle 
Liebling, soprano; Arthur Hackett, 
tenor; Germaine Schnitzer, pianist; Cor- 
nelius van Vliet, ’cellist, and Walter 
Golde, accompanist. The audience was 
an enthusiastic one and there was very 
hearty applause with many recalls for 
each of the artists. An address by 
J. Fletcher Shera, president of the Mu- 
sic Students’ League, in which he out- 
lined the plans of the organization, also 
was roundly applauded. 

Mr. van Vliet began the program with 
three ’cello numbers, a Sarabande by 
Leclair, Allegro by Valentini and Ga- 
votte by Méhul. His rich tone and easy 
mastery of the technique of his instru- 
ment gave evident pleasure. Arthur 
Hackett’s fine tenor voice was employed 
smoothly and with interpretative skill 
in Frank’s “Nocturne,” Faure’s “Man- 
doline,” Hahn’s “D’Une Prison” and 
Paladilhe’s “Lamento Provéncale.” Mme. 
Schnitzer’s sterling gifts were vigorously 
re-emphasized in a Chopin Scherzo, a 
Schubert “Moment Musical,” Staub’s 
“Sous Bois” and the scintillating Liszt 
Tarantelle. Miss Liebling sang a group 
of songs consisting of Kienzi’s “Maria 
auf dem Berge,” Schubert’s “Ungeduld,” 
Ravel’s “La Flute Enchantée”’ and 
Carey’s “Pastorale’ with her accus- 
tomed charm of voice and delivery. A 
second group by Mr. van Vliet included 
Schravazande’s “Elégie,’” Kaemp f’s 
“Carnaval,” MacDowell’s “To a Water 
Lily,” and Jeral’s Tarantella. Mr. 
Hackett then sang a manuscript number, 
“Evening Cloud” by Harry Gilbert, Cad- 
man’s “Far Off I Hear a Lover’s Lute,” 
Josten’s “Spring Night,” and Mana- 
Zucca’s “Nichevo.” A duet from “Car- 
men,” sung by Miss Liebling and Mr. 
Hackett, concluded the program. Alto- 
gether admirable accompaniments were 
played by Mr. Golde. B. B. 








STUDENTS PRESENT WORKS 


Sandor Harmati and Lenox Quartet Aid 
in Columbia Program 


_A concert of original compositions was 
given by students in the department of 
music, Columbia University, assisted by 
Sandor Harmati and the Lenox Quartet, 
in Earl Hall on the afternoon of May 8. 
Two movements from an_ unfinished 
string quartet by Mr. Harmati were pre- 
sented by the ensemble, of which Mr. 
Harmati is first violinist. The work 
proved interesting and was well received. 
_ The compositions by students of the 
institution included songs by Edward 
Margetson and Walter Silbert, well sung 
by Elinore Schweizer, soprano; three 
“Inventions” for piano by Lois Haupt, 
Jean McMorran and Mr. Margetson, 
played by Miss Haupt, and four songs 
by Julia Fox, sung by Bella Cohn, con- 
tralto, and Jessie Fox, soprano. Two 
pieces for violin and piano, a Russian 
Dance by Isobel Strang, and a Larghetto 
by Mr. Margetson were interpreted hy 
Herbert Dittler, with the composers at 
the piano. Three songs to lyrics from 
Housman’s “Shropshire Lad” by Alex- 
ander Lipsky, were given. A prelude by 
Julia Fox and a Scherzo by Mr. Marget- 
son were played by Miss Fox, pianist. 
Seth Bingham of the Columbia Univer- 
sity faculty of music, presided. 

R. M. K. 





Ellen Rumsey and St. Louis Trio Heard 
in Grinnell Festival Concert 


GRINNELL, Iowa, May 15.—In the sec- 
ond Vespers concert of the May Festival, 
given in Herrick Chapel recently, Ellen 
Rumsey, contralto, was the soloist, sing- 
ing a group of three songs and the solo 
part in the cantata “Redemption Hymn” 
by J. C. D. Parker with the Grinnell Co!- 
lege Choir, led by George R. Pierce. A 
St. Louis trio, composed of Ida Delle- 
donne, harpist; John F. Kuburz, flautist, 
and Ellis Levy, violinist, played several 
numbers. 


Return to Concert Field Brings 
New Prestige to Ernest Schelling 


ULUUUTOTODADE TA WINN | 

(Portrait on Front Page) 

FTER an absence of thirty-two 
months from the concert platform, 
Ernest Schelling re-entered the lists last 
fall and has just completed a season 
which he regards as the most thoroughly 
satisfying one in his career. The late- 


ness of Mr. Schelling’s return to his 
chosen field after his protracted war 
service was due to the necessity of re- 
cuperation from war gas ance from 
shrapnel wounds, also from an automo- 
bile accident in which he was injured 
about a year ago. 

During the recent season Mr. Schell- 
ing was heard in forty concerts and re- 
citals in a coast-to-coast tour of America. 
Twelve times he appeared as soloist with 
leading orchestras, among them the New 
York Symphony, the Boston Symphony, 
the Philadelphia Orchestra and the Chi- 
cago, Indianapolis and Detroit Sympho- 
nies. It was Mr. Schelling who inaugu- 
rated the idea of the Moszkowski bene- 
fit given in New York, in which fourteen 
of the world’s foremost pianists partici- 
pated. 

“Tf there was a difference,” Mr. Schell- 
ing said recently in answer to a ques- 
tion as to whether his long absence had 
affected the response of his audiences, “it 
was all for the better. Take my ‘Impres- 
sions from an Artist’s Life,’ for example. 
It was first played in 1916 and 1917 in 
Chicago, and while the audiences seemed 


ee 
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enthusiastic I had the feeling that they 
applauded simply because they were 
listening to something ‘new.’ When my 
‘Impressions’ were played this season, I 
felt that my audiences really understood 
and appreciated the work—that their en- 
thusiasm was genuine and spontaneous. 
I believe other works and other musi- 
cians have experienced the same thing 
—there has been a tremendous advance 
in musical susceptibility during the past 
years.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Schelling will sail for 
Europe on the liner Paris, Tuesday, May 
23. They will go direct to Switzerland, 
where the American musician will settle 
down at Lake Geneva and devote much 
of his time to composition. As relaxa- 
tion, he will participate in water sports, 
especially in canoeing, in which he is an 
expert. 

At the end of September the pianist 
will go to Scotland for a week of grouse 
shooting. This, he maintains, is a sport 
good for steadying the hands. In Octo- 
ber he will begin a continental concert 
tour which will take him through Spain, 
Scandinavia, Poland, France and Hol- 
land, where he will play his “Impres- 
sions” with Mengelberg’s Orchestra, and 
also England, with the London Sym- 
phony. 

Mr. Schelling plans to return to the 
United States at the end of December, 
when, under the management of Daniel 
Mayer, he will begin another transcon- 
tinental concert tour. 





ANNUAL CONCERT GIVEN 
BY INKOWA GLEE CLUB 


Five Soloists Appear With Choral Or- 
ganization Conducted by Ross David 


The annual concert of the Inkowa Glee 
Club, of which Ross David is conductor, 
and Mrs. David accompanist, was given 
in Aeolian Hall on May 9. The soloists 
were: Thamzine Cox, soprano; Priscilla 
Baynes, coloratura soprano; Mary Rowe 
Davis, contralto, and Harry C. Brown, 
baritone. Incidental solos were given by 
Jane Condit, soprano, and obbligato by 
Sydney Shaar, violinist, both members 
of the Club. Organ accompaniments 
were played by David Jones. The girls’ 
choral organization and its conductor 
must be commended for much excellent 
work. The program included “Spring 
Song” by Weil; Romilli’s “Boat Song,” 
“The Year’s at the Spring” by Mrs. H. 
H. A. Beach, a group of Southern songs, 
and other numbers. Especially effective 
were Bassett’s “Capri,” in which Miss 
Condit sang the solo with engaging 
clarity of voice, and “Come to the Fair” 
by Taylor Martin, which was accom- 
panied by violin, piano and organ. The 
soloists were each heard in groups of 
effective numbers, Mme. Davis especially 
pleasing with the fine sonority of her 
voice. Mme. Cox sang the aria, 
“D’Amor sull’ Ali Rose” from Trova- 
tore” with skill, and with the chorus 
gave the “Miserere,” the Troubadour’s 
music being sung by Mme. Davis. Both 
Miss Baynes and Mr. Brown gave ef- 
fectively their groups of numbers, and 
the latter was recalled for a number of 
dialect songs which he accompanied on 
a banjo. R. M. K. 





Giuseppe Argentino Makes Début 

Billed as “the new Caruso,” Giuseppe 
Argentino, a young Italo-American who 
has been employed in a Brooklyn laundry, 
made his first public appearance as a 
singer in a concert at the Town Hall 
Sunday night. His voice is a powerful 
one of operatic timbre, and his numbers, 
“O Paradiso” from “L’Africana,” “Vesti 
la Giubba” from “Pagliacci,” and “Di 
Quella Pira” from “Il Trovatore,” were 
such as to indicate its possibilities. He 
has yet to approximate an artistic style 
of delivery. Other numbers were pre- 
sented by Jascha and Margaret Bourg, 
baritone and soprano, who sponsored the 
concert. Many friends of the young 
tenor applauded him vociferously. 


B. B. 





Eva Gauthier Returns from Cuban Visit 

Eva Gauthier, mezzo-soprano, re- 
turned to New York last week from a 
series of recitals in Cuba, where she was 
received with marked cordiality. She 
presented songs by Sinigaglia, Debussy, 
Ravel, Darius Milhaud, Arnold Bax, 
Arthur Honnegger, Stravinsky, Winter 
Watts and other modern composers, as 
well as arias of Beethoven, Mozart and 
Handel. 


HENRY COWELL HEARD 
IN COMPOSERS’ RECITAL 





Numbers In Modern Idiom Reveal High 
Talents and Individual Style 


At St. Mark’s Hall on Thursday even- 
ing, Henry Cowell gave a piano recital 
of his own compositions which revealed 
not only his facility and skill as a pianist 
but also an unusually fine talent for com- 
position in the modern idiom. The pro- 
gram included four groups of which the 
first embraced three “Episodes,” a “Pre- 
lude Diplomatique” and a “Prelude 
Specifique.” In the second group were 
a Scherzo, a fragment called “Fleeting,” 
a “Danse Obsequious” and a Romance. 
In the third were three “Irish Myths,” 
“Tide of Manaunaun,” “The Hero Sun” 
and “The Voice of Lir.” The program 
ended with numbers called “Exultation,” 
“Amiable Conversation” and “Atinomy.” 
None of these compositions was lacking 
in distinction and they attested the 
soundness and sincerity of Mr. Cowell’s 
theories, on the whole individually ex- 
pressed and admirably employed. The 
“Trish Myths” were especially interest- 
ing and pleasing and the “Amiable Con- 
versation” as fine a bit of restrained mu- 
sical humor as one could desire. There 
was nothing about the program’ which 
suggested “radicalism for the sake of 
radicalism.” It can be prophesied that 
Mr. Cowell will be heard from more and 


more as a compos. r of unique gifts. 
L. B. 
Beatrice Bloom Gives Program of Songs 
by Horace Johnson 

A musicale was given on Sunday af- 
ternoon, May 7, at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Richard T. Lingley, when the pro- 
gram consisted entirely of songs %y 
Horace Johnson, sung by Beatrice 
Bloom, soprano, with the composer at the 
piano. Some fifty guests were present 
and applauded ardently Miss Bloom’s 
admirable singing of Mr. Johnson’s mu- 
sic. Among the songs best liked of the 
eighteen presented were the “Sketches 
for Children.” and of the bigger songs, 
“The Open Door,” “The -Deserted Gar- 
den,” “November Night” and “Winter 
Has Come.” The last named and “The 
Deserted Garden” were redemanded. At 
the close of the printed program Miss 
Bloom added Mr. Johnson’s waltz song, 
“Night Clouds.” Later in the afternoon 
Norma Drury, a young pianist of much 
talent, played some solos for those who 
remained after the regular program. 





Engagements for Herma Menth 


Herma Menth, pianist, has been heard 
in several radio concerts recently. On 
May 1 she played from the Bedloe Island, 
N. Y., station and on May 14 from the 
Newark Station. On May 17 she made 
her third recital appearance this season 
in Canton, Ohio. Earlier in the month 
she was heard in the last of a series of 
recitals in Ridgewood, N. J., where she 
has been re-engaged to play next season. 


LIMA HEARS CLU8 
PAGEANT BY WOMEN 


“Musical Milestones” Traces 
History of Art—New 


Ensemble 
By H. Eugene Hail 


LimA, OHIO, May 15.—The Women’s 
Music Club closed its season with an 
elaborate pageant illustrative of the suc- 


cessive stages of musical history, and 
many members of the organization par- 
ticipated. The presentation, entitled 
“Musical Milestones,” was given in Me- 
morial Hall on May 11, and attracted a 
large audience. The stage settings were 
effective and the performance reflected 
a high standard of attainment. The 
artists appeared in costume indicative 
of the period they portrayed. The first 
number, representing the early classical 
period, was given by Mrs. Ralph Austin, 
soprano, assisted by Mrs. Katharine 
Gramm Shrider, harpist. Mrs. Austin 
sang Arne’s “Lass with the Delicate 
Air” and an old ballad, receiving en- 
thusiastic applause. Mrs. Austin and 
Mary Garford danced the Paderewski 
Minuet. 

Typifying the second classical period, 
Mrs. Clarence Lathrop sang Beethoven’s 
“Faithful Johnnie,” accompanied by 
Leona Feltz, pianist; Mrs. Donald Me- 
haffey, violinist, and Mrs. A. Dimond, 
‘cellist. The trio then gave the Allegro 
from the Beethoven Trio, Op. 11. Nell 
Kriete, a pianist of excellent technical 
equipment, next played the Liszt ar- 
rangement of Schubert’s “My Peace 
Thou Art,” illustrative of the romantic 
period. Mrs. J. E. Evans, soprano, sang 
with fine effect Grieg’s “Sunshine” Song 
from “The Swedish Peasant.” Mrs. 
P. J. Hobart, pianist, and Glenna Mor- 
ris Dunifon, violinist, played the ‘“Fio- 
raja” by Bevignani, in costumes and set- 
ting designed by Mrs. Minor M. Keltner. 
Twentieth century composers were rep- 
resented by Debussy’s “‘Mandoline,” the 
Waltz Song from “Romeo et Juliet” and 
a number by Hiie, sung by Irene Har- 
ruff Klinger, soprano, accompanied by 
Mary Katharine Roby. Katharine Wyre 
Carnes sang Neidlinger’s “Sweet Miss 
Mary,” and Mrs. Joe Davison sang in 





beautiful style the Shepherd’s Song 
from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Snégou- 


rotchka.” Mrs. Harry MacDonald was 
at the piano in this number and O. Ben 
Schultz furnished a clarinet obbligato 
arranged by himself. Pauline Wemmer 
Gooding, soprano, achieved success with 
her presentation of “Carry Me Back to 
Ol Virginny” and “You and I.” Leona 
Feltz furnished the accompaniments. 

Previous to the public performance, 
the annual luncheon of the organization 
was given at the Elks’ Club. It was 
decided to inaugurate a series of monthly 
meetings next season to discuss musical 
events and to give assistance to the 
board of directors in handling the affairs 
of the club. Blanche Numan Baxter, 
president, gave a favorable report of 
the season’s work, and advised taking 
immediate steps to insure suitable pro- 
grams for next season. The membership 
is now one of the largest of the musical 
clubs in Ohio, with 1000 member and 
a large waiting list. 

Lima’s possession of a group of 
chamber music enthusiasts has resulted 
in the organization of an ensemble which 
is soon to be heard in public. Its mem- 
bers are Branson Harley Holmes, first 
violin; Josephine Sherwood Mehaffey, 
second violin; O. Ben Schultz, clarinet; 
Dr. Edgar Curtiss, ’cello, and Violet 
Bradley, piano. 

The Monday evening musicales inau- 
gurated a few years ago by Rhea Wat- 
son Cable, wife of Congressman John L. 
Cable, have been a source of much local 
interest. At the meeting of May 8, Mrs. 
Harold B. Adams, pianist and lecturer, 
was a visitor and delivered an address 
on the “Relation of Poetry to Music.’ 
There was a good attendance at the 
meeting, which was held at the home of 
Mrs. Fred Calvert, organist, pianist and 
accompanist. Some of Lima’s best sing- 
ers and instrumentalists were heard 
later. Mrs. Edgar Curtiss sang an aria 
from “Butterfly” and the “Vissi d’Arte,” 
with Mrs. Calvert as accompanist; Mrs. 
J. Allan Grubb played with charm the 
Debussy “Goldfish”; Mrs. B. Harley 
Holmes, who aided Mrs. Cable in the 
earlier direction of these musicales, sang 
a group, including Richard Hageman’s 
“Do Not Go, My Love,” an old Lon- 
donderry air by Frank Bibb, and “Pale 
Moon” by Frederick Knight Logan. Ac- 
companiments were competently played 
by Mary Katharine Roby. 
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AN ORCHESTRAL ENTENTE 


N entente cordiale should result from the plan 
A to place the New York Philharmonic and the 
Philadelphia Orchestra under the same _ business 
management—a plan which at this writing lacks 
official confirmation, but which may be the subject 

the time these lines 

appear in type. The arrangement, as yet a subject 
of rumor and report but apparently waiting only 
the settlement of some details, whereby Arthur 

Judson will assume the same duties in the affairs of 

the New York organization that he has fulfilled 
with noteworthy success in the Philadelphia enter. 

prise, should develop a co-operation new to the or- 
chestras of America. 

As a step apparently in the direction of elim- 
inating unnecessary duplication, conflict and com- 
petition, the change in the Philharmonic manage- 
ment is one that promises to be of far more impor- 
tance than the substitution of one good man for 
another. Felix F. Leifels, the third member of his 
family to be identified with the Philharmonic, has 
given valuable service throughout the period he 
has held the helm. Whatever the basis for rumors 
of friction with one of the conductors of the So- 
ciety, he carries with him, in relinquishing his post, 
the good wishes of those who know something of 
his task and his administration of it. 

Mr. Judson, if he accepts the place tendered him, 
as expected, will take over the reins at a time 
when the Philharmonic apparently has been greatly 
strengthened by its consolidation with the National 
Symphony, which brought to its support new 


» backers of force and prestige, and which eliminated 
) from the field an entirely superfluous rival. The 
last season, the first since the amalgamation, was in 


some respects experimental. The success of the 
consolidation may well have pointed a hand to fur- 
ther steps in the direction of co-operation and mu- 
tuality of effort. 

There are large audiences for the Philadelphians 
whenever they come to New York. Doubtless there 
are many music patrons in Philadelphia who will 
welcome the Philharmonic if it resumes the visits 
it formerly made to that city. These friendly ex- 
changes, together with plans for concerts in Boston 
and other cities, should work out with a total elimi- 
nation of friction, if the negotiations to place the 
management of both orchestras in the hands of the 
same man bear fruit. 

The problems of maintaining the great orches- 
tras are difficult and complex enough, under the 
most favorable circumstances. Competition between 
them, other than the healthy rivalry which has to 
do with artistic achievement rather than the 
checkers of business, can only promote extrava- 
gance and wasted effort. Some way should be found, 
eventually, to bring all symphonic bands of the 
country into a working agreement, and it is as a 
possible forerunner of some such consortium that 
the purported Philharmonic-Philadelphia alliance 
assumes its most promising aspect. 


A NATIONALISTIC EXAMPLE 


HE prominence of the young British composers 

inevitably suggests a fresh renaissance of na- 
tionalism in music. The wide recognition given 
them in other lands strikingly illustrates the prin- 
ciple that he who conveys a message to his own 
people in an idiom that is essentially theirs, speaks 
more eloquently to the whole world than the man 
of composite language and synthetic style. Of the 
reasons for the sudden reanimation of British 
music, two are outstanding — first, the individual 
gifts of the composers, and, second, and perhaps 
more important, the fact that the nation has be- 
come keenly conscious of its own musical life. The 
internationalism of art must remain a matter of 
common ties, common sympathy and common under- 
standing rather than universality of aims, means 
and style. If classic internationalism had retained 
its grip a century ago, there would have resulted a 
great loss to the world in Russia alone, a loss of 
music founded on a semi-Asiatic background and a 
wealth of folk songs. Germany, Italy, France, Hun- 
gary—all nations which have produced great music 
—were “nation conscious” in their periods of great- 
est creative activity. 

Recently at Bournemouth, the British musicians 
ranging in age from the Bax-Goossens-Holst-Wil- 
liams group to the veterans, Elgar, Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie, Sir Henry Wood and others, joined in 
giving a British festival which demonstrated to the 
world the importance and dignity of their national 
music. It was evidence of the realization in this 
great Anglo-Saxon empire that it has something of 
decided value to offer the world of music. During 
the present season the British National Opera Com- 
pany, an organization composed entirely of British 
artists and musicians, has been launched with gen- 
uine success. Behind the venture are the British 
musicians and the British public, determined that 
it shall not end in failure. 

They have set us an example. How far off are 
the Bournemouth Festivals and the National Opera 
Companies in this country? 





sssdanieeiindniaiapaeds 
A’ English contemporary rejoices in the news 

that the Isles again are to have a visit from 
Mattia Battistini, who “has not been heard in Eng- 
land for a long time, New York enticing him and 
other famous artists to stay on the other side of 
the Atlantic.” This is one charge to which New 
York can plead not guilty. Battistini is about the 
only one of the elder great ones who never has 
come to North America, and New York is the one 
metropolis in which the veteran Italian never has 
sung. 


OMETHING of a controversy was stirred up 
S in England by Richard Strauss’ statement 
that he was “no believer in the combination of cine- 
matograph films with good music.” Meanwhile a 
New York theater has been preluding its films with 
Strauss’ “Till Eulenspiegel,” with results that seem 
to pit Strauss’ music against his words. 


— 





HE absence of any additional Wagner restor- 

ation, save “Tannhauser,” from the announced 
new undertakings at the Metropolitan next season, 
continues to puzzle opera patrons. Perhaps Mr. 
Gatti, who never promises more than he can do, 
still has “Siegfried” up his sleeve. 
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Paul Althouse. Tenor of the Metropolitan, Aids in Clearing 
the Sault Ste. Marie Locks of Ice 


A tenor, despite his alleged “temperament,” often 
proves a handy man in an emergency, as was proved 
recently when Paul Althouse lent a hand in clearing a 
waterway. The artist had visited Sault Ste. Marie for 
a concert appearance at about the time of the spring 
break-up of ice in the Soo locks. Accounts do not state 
how long the popular singer toiled, but the versatility 
of Mr. Althouse was triumphantly demonstrated. 


Hislop—Joseph Hislop, the Scotch tenor, was recent- 
ly entertained at a luncheon given by the Lord Provost 
of Edinburgh. Mr. Hislop gave a concert in his native 
city and was accorded a remarkable ovation. 


Gordon-Chamlee—Jeanne Gordon, contralto, and 
Mario Chamlee, tenor, both of the Metropolitan, re- 
cently were shown in a motion picture exhibited at the 
Rialto Theater, New York. Both artists early in their 
careers sa.g as “guest” artists at this theater. 


Tiffany—Marie Tiffany, soprano of the Metropolitan, 
believes that the simple song often conveys a more 
inspiring message to the auditor than the elabora‘e 
aria. She recently had a unique experience, when she 
was invited to give a program of these songs at the 
workhouse on Welfare Island. 


Muzio—Though Claudia Muzio will not sing at the 
Metropolitan during the coming season, the operatic 
stage will not be deprived of one of its favorite so- 
pranos. Directly after fulfilling her present engage- 
ments in Havana, Miss Muzio will go to Italy, where she 
will be heard in opera next season. 


Wassermann-Wellesz—Jakob Wassermann, author of 
the widely read novel, “The World’s Illusion,” has 
written the libretto for an opera, “The Princess Gir- 
nara.” The music is by the Viennese composer, Egon 
Wellesz,.an intimate friend. The work, when produced 
at Frankfort and Hanover, met with high favor. 


Easton—To a suggestion by a friend that she amend 
some of her “business” in the réle of Marguerite, Flor- 
ence Easton, soprano of the Metropolitan, recently 
replied that if she “had a répertoire of ten, instead 
of 110 works,” she might be able to concentrate more! 
“Perhaps,” concluded Mme. Easton, “in my old age I 


shall have more time!” 


Willeke—A summer home built by his own hands is 
a possession of Willem Willeke, ’cellist of the Elshuco 
Trio and well-known soloist. During the summer the 
artist will spend much of his time at this place, which 
is situated at Blue Hill, Me. Mr. Willeke will devote 
his time to composition. His “Chant sans Paroles” 
was introduced with success this season on the pro- 
grams of Fritz Kreisler. 

Huberman—Before sailing for Europe recently. 
Bronislaw Huberman, the violinist, revealed some of 
his plans for the summer and early autumn. After a 
series of concert engagement in Paris and Brussels, the 
artist will take a short vacation in Switzerland. -A 
concert tour of Holland will follow, including an ap 
pearance as soloist with the Concertgebouw under 
Willem Mengelberg. Mr. Huberman will return to the 
United States in October. 


Howard—Evidence that her art had at least one 
ardent admirer in her home city, San Antonio, came to 
Mary Elizabeth Howard when she sang with the local 
symphony. The box-office reported that a small and 
ragged boy, on learning that children were admitted 
for half a dollar, asked if he could not pay ten cents 
now and ten cents weekly until the full amount was 
made up, because, although he “did not care so much 
about the orchestra,” he did want to hear the soprano. 
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“My Melodious Existence;”’ Being the Memoirs of a Celebrated 
Coloratura 
Dedicated to All Those Who Buy My Records 
CHAPTER I 


REMEMBER distinctly how tuneful was the day on which I first saw the 
] light. It was at half-past four on a Saturday afternoon, and dear papa 
had contemplated the purchase of a few miscellanies from the musical 
delicatessen some paces to the westward. When I greeted him with my 
opening aria, he was rather dubious about the quality of my then immature, 
but already golden, voice. Even in those days I quickly won the critics. 

I grew rapidiy. This may be attributed in large measure to my expanding 
individuality, which was already unique. How I did love to sing! I especially 
delighted in the newer harmonies, which the unprejudiced thought very dissonantal. 
Already in those early days of my youth I had established the custom that was 
later to prove invaluable to me—in short, that of remaining awake at night to sing, 
with great fullness of tone and indefatigably. 

One of my favorite pastimes as a very youthful person—and before I had 
attained the noble and commanding girth which would make such jejune activities 
impracticable—was that of counting the digital units of my lower extremities— 
in short, what you call so beautifully in your musical English, the toes. By this, 
[ am convinced, I acquired my present immense knowledge of intervals and 
numerical relations which form the groundwork of domestic and operatic har- 
mony. As you say in your noble tongue, “Two”—one prima donna and one im- 
oresario—“‘are company, but three are one crowd!” All this my toes told to me. 

Meanwhile, I was growing up... . 

(Next installment: “Me and School.’’) 

* * * 





One Can’t Have Everything! 


sage “awed in our mail the other day the following sad communication from an 
Erstwhile Subscriber: ‘‘We are sorry that we cannot renew our subscription 
to your interesting paper. But we have just bought a new house, and of course we 


can’t afford both... .” 
x * x 


It Ain’t Done! 


ae, a modest young mezzo of parts, 
Who had taken a course in the Arts, 
When urged to encore: 
“T know nothing more!’ 
She broke all her auditors’ hearts! 
co * OK 


’ 


Chicks and the ’Cello 


HETHER to be ‘cellist or poultryman seems to be the problem confronting a 

certain fancier in an Iowa town, according to a recent news report. It seems 
that music affects the eggs unfavorably, when these are in the process of being 
hatched. Whether the unfortunate result of Mr. D.’s artistic efforts may be traced 
to a faulty technique or an unfortunate attachment to a more than ordinarily dis- 
tressing instrument, is uncertain. 

This much, however, is certain: 
tryman’s string-scraping, the diminutive fowl were stillborn. 
instrument is said to have done the murderous work. 

The problem then arose in one household: Shall we have more chickens or 
more concertos? The matter is said to have been solved by the energetic helpmeet 
of the amateur artist. The ’cello and the player were consigned to a special practice 
chamber in the cellar, and the work of Nature proceeded undisturbed. 

* * * 


After a prolonged session of the artist-poul- 
The vibration of the 


Somebody Blundered! 
HEN recently a song recital was given at a famous New York restaurant by 
an artist of the soprano persuasion, the program announced the following star- 
tling delicacies: 


i es 28 oe les wee one es Kr We D AAS eee eke RRO Gluck 
ey Oe UNE PONS kin ok 6 RAWES OKO KAAS aS Odea bee Dvorak 
The Norman of Samaria (from the Sacred Lautata).............. 3Jennett 


This series of variations upon the composers’ titular themes must doubtless be 
laid to that mysterious disarranger of men’s plans, Typography. . 
* * * 


From the Paddock 


‘¢¥ 7IOLINIST Shows No Class!” shrieks a headline. No, we hasten to apprise 
wielders of the bow, there is nothing personally applicable in this pronounce- 
“Violinist” is the misleading name of a well-known race-horse. 

* * x 


ment. 


A Musical History 


E have often wondered how music came to start. With the best intentions 
in the matter, we beg leave to quote a few enlightening phrases from a recént 
communication by a specialist on the subject, to wit, the Press Agent: 

“It might be interesting to our readers to know where, when and how music 
was first discovered; where and what led up to the discovery. Music is a tonal lan- 
guage, whether a series of sounds ascending or descending. . . . Its method of inter 
pretation by which it is communicated to the listener is by various sounds. . 
We may have a singer sing a song in an unfamiliar language. We may not be able 
to understand any word which he is singing, but we can understand and appreciate 
the various tonal sounds.” (Note: This frequently happens.) 

“The first facts and knowledge which we have of any musical instruments are 
found in the book of Genesis, where one reads, ‘And his brother’s name was Jubal; 
He was the Father of all such as handle the Harp and Organ.’ Thus the evolution 
of musical instruments made their appearance. This is the earliest and authentic 
recollection found pertaining to musical instruments. Consisting of several pipes or 
eeds, which the player held in his mouth, and by blowing into them played various 
ones, the organ mentioned in Genesis is no doubt the forerunner of all wind instru- 
nents... . By others the invention is attributed to Archimedes or Ctesibius, both 
‘f whom lived about 200 B. C., and by some to St. Cecilia. 
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“Later the pneumatic organ, or ‘Organum Pneumaticum,’ was invented, in which 
nature’s abhorrence of a vacuum was utilized as it is in our own time. In its ear- 
liest form, the instrument was very small and movable....Thus we see that 
without a doubt, the organ was known to remote antiquity... .Thus we find that 
all of our modern band and orchestra instruments, which are blown by breath are 
derivatives of the organ mentioned in Genesis, 4:21. . - 

* ca a 


Merely a Suggestion 


HERE are Vague Intimations that two of America’s most magnetic Younger 

Divas are to resuscitate the Spoken Drama. We opine that herein lurks a splen- 
did opportunity for some enterprising manager. Why not announce a two-star 
super-attraction headed by Ex-Queens of Opera? Why not star both Geraldine 
and Mary in that touching and stupendous drama of other years, “The Two 
Orphans?” 


4 Ba Pa 


At Grips 


HE recent movement to instill the musical virus into the veins of this nation’s 

Pullman porters, sponsored, it is said, by a well-known railroad, suggested that 
special numbers would have to be composed for the singers. A compositor on a 
Southern newspaper, according to a correspondent, seems to have turned out such a 
work, when he listed on a program: 

"SC ORGOTE VAEIOO TOP THO TATE TEBRG si cc cic vccccevetteescennsscec Oye” 
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\ pigs No. 220. 
zAmer ican Mu/ician’ Dudley Buck 
UDLEY BUCK, baritone and vocal Main, aiaitias sacle: Miaiilieaaiie 


His début was made in 1894 in Florence, 
Italy, when he appeared in “Cavalleria 
Rusticana.” later Mr. Buck sang with 
the Carl Rosa Opera Company; at Co- 
vent Garden; .n the Promenade Con- 


teacher, was born in Hartford, Conn., 
and is a son of the late Dudley Buck, 
famous American composer. He received 
his general educa- 


tion at the Poly- certs, Ballad Conicerts and Crystal Pal- 
; ; ; ace Concerts in k'ngland, and, on his re- 
technic Institute in ‘$ : : : 

turn to America, with the Castle Square 
Brooklyn and_ in Company, New York, and at the Worces- 
Heidelberg, Ger-_ ter, Mass., Festival. He was the first man 
many. His musi- in America to give lecture-song recitals 
jy a hic » construction of a song was 

cal training was / which the constructio A song \ 
: . Mow explained prior to its_ presentation. 
received in -New When he went to Europe it was for the 


York under Alberto purpose of studying to become a teacher, 


Lawrence ; and but he remained there, singing in opera, 
subsequently, In eonecert and oratorio for five years in the 
Florence, Italy, principal cities of Great Britain; and 


under Vannuccini; for five years after his return to America 





in Paris under’ eontinued his activities in these fields. 
Sbriglia and _ He then returned to teaching, to which 
Dudley Buck Bouhy; in London he now devotes his entire time. In 1904 
under Shakespeare Mr. Buck married Helen Babcock. He 


and Randegger, and in Frankfort-on- makes his home in New York. 
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NEW YORK EVENING WORLD— 


“In spite of his misfortune Mr. Gigli (whose name, it seems necessary 
to say, is pronounced as though it were spelled Jee-li) sang well. His 
tone was clear and well sustained and had the familiar vibrancy that this 
opera follows like operatic arias from ‘Martha,’ ‘Faust,’ ‘Le Roi d’Ys’ 
and ‘L’Elisir d’Amore,’ and numbers by St. Donaudy, Treharne, Froes 
and De Curtis composed his programme.” 


NEW YORK EVENING JOURNAL— 


“He was eminently in his best vocal form last night at Carnegie Hall. 
He had his voice purring a velvet pianissimo, streaming forth in clear, 
smooth, forceful tone and shaded between the two in appropriate variants 
of the dynamic gamut. It was excellently planned and excellently ex- 
ecuted vocalism, and showed how beautiful a voice this singer has and 
how effective and correct his technic can be. And he not only 
sang everything on the printed programme, but when the audience went 
quite wild after he began the evening with the ‘M’Appari’ out of ‘Marta’ 
he immediately replied with an encore and kept on adding extra numbers 
in response to vociferous applause after about everything he was down 
to sing. It was, indeed, considerably a warm, wild night so far as the 
audience was concerned.” 


THE EVENING TELEGRAM— 

“Yet he sang with exceptional beauty of tone, even with serenity and 
with that purity of style in his Italian things that has made him admired 
in opera. Nothing could have been more beautiful, however, 
than his encore after the ‘Faust’ selection, an aria from Cilea’s ‘Arle- 
= a) 
sienne. 


NEW YORK HERALD— 


“It quickly became clear that his affliction had not touched his voice, 
for he sang with his customary beauty of tone and skill in dynamic 
gradation.” 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE— 


“There was nothing rheumatic about his singing, however. His voice 
was in excellent condition and his art, which has now been admired for 
two seasons in the opera house, endured excellently the sterner test of the 
concert hall. The operatic arias on the program— and ‘Vaine- 
ment ma bien aime, from Lalo’s ‘Le Roi d’Ys’—were sung with a skill 
that was matched with tonal beauty. In his performance of songs by 
Donaudy, Treharne, Froes and De Curtis there was the ease, the finished 
phrasing, the finesse in diction which has long been associated with the 
name of Edmond Clement. In Mr. Gigli’s delivery of songs there was 
not a trace of the theatrical. His sincerity and distinction were remark- 
able.” 


NEW YORK AMERICAN— 


“There were traits in his performance of the ‘M’appari’ aria from 
‘Marta,’ indeed, that reminded one vividly of Caruso, and so tumultuous 
was the applause at the close of the introductory selection that the singer 
gave a Neapolitan song as an encore.” 


Hardman Piano 


THE MODERN LORD OF BEL CANTO 


GIGLI 


MASTER of OPERA and RECITALS 


Quotations from New York Papers: 














NEW YORK TIMES— 


“This last famous air he sang quietly, gently, as it should be; indeed, 
as another young Italian had sung it, with youth’s voice, many years ago 
It was neither’s fault that the voice now was the fresh, young voice of 
Benjamin, while the air was, and must be for many hearers, the air of 
Caruso. Mr. Gigli pleased his own admirers and some old wiseacres by 
singing in French the beautiful serenade, ‘Vainement Ma Bien Aime,’ in 
the simple folksong manner that he has sung in Lalo’s opera of ‘Li 
Roi d’Ys’ and that he has made for this public, characteristically his own. 


NEW YORK WORLD— 

“He sang his operatic airs with the excellent vocalism and style that 
distinguish his work at the Metropolitan. It was in some of his shortei 
songs, however, that he was of particular interest as a concert singer 

‘O de mio amato ben’ and ‘Vaghissima Sembianzia’ were as pe! 
fect examples of phrasing, diction, tonal beauty and classic repose as 
have been heard anywhere this season. They were Italian vocal art, th 
true bel canto at its flawless best. ‘Quand’ il tuo diavol naque’ was done wit! 
a gossamer delicacy and sly humor that were irresistible. John McCo1 
mack himself could not have done it better. Mr. Gigli could well atfor 
to venture a whole non-operatic programme. 

“There were no signs of his ailment perceptible in his voice, for he sang 
beautifully, and he could evidently be a recital singer of exceptional dis 
tinction if he cared to be.” 


NEW YORK SUN— 


“Mr. Gigli sang vigorously, cleanly and with a tremendous outpouring 
of smooth, fine tone. His organ is a beautiful one. He uses it in the full 
ness of the Italian style, without stint or much measured restraint, but hi: 
faults are the faults which made Caruso famous, after all—and his gift- 
are great. Here, on the concert stage, where he was not put to the furthe: 
test of dramatic acting, he was the more fortunate and effective. In hi 
smaller songs he won a degree of charm.” 


THE GLOBE— 


“Rheumatism had not affected the tenor’s throat. In a variety of oper: 
airs and songs his voice when he sang mezza voce in the medium rang: 
was as beautiful as ever, and his diction and phrasing had their accu: 
tomed polish.” 


THE EVENING MAIL— 

“Perhaps Mr. Gigli was especially pleasing because he has few of thi 
mannerisms that opera singers often accumulate with their varying role- 
but luckily he was able to sing above it, producing a satin ton 
into which he infused warmth and color. Gigli disclosed 
ability as interpreter. Not only in sheer beauty of voice but in phrasi 
and diction he proved his great versatility as an artist. Moreover, he h: 
a likable personality and charm.” 


THE BROOKLYN DAILY EAGLE— 


“In the other group he proved that the concert stage is his field as well : 
the opera, a group of thrée selections by St. Donaudy being sung with 
perfection of diction and loveliness of tone equaled by few other claimant 


for concert honors.” 
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etropolitan Opera Tenor Makes Debut in Concert at Carnegie Hall, May 2nd 
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METROPOLITAN 
TENOR HEARD 
IN RECITAL 


Bexiamino Gigli, one of the leading 
tenors at the Metropolitan Opera, 
feeling the irresistible urge that 
sooner or later seems to drive most 
singers of the lyric theatre to hire & 
hai} and vocally to dispoit tbem- 
selves therein, last night gave ais 
firat recital hereaboyts, if an eve} 
ning somewhat in the nature of an 
operatic epitome can be called that. 
r. Gigli sang the best known tenor. 
airs out of “Marta,” “Faust,” “Le rol 
a’'Ys” and “L’Elisir d’Amore,” 
operas in only one of which he has 
as yet been permitted to appear at 
the Metropolitan—which may be one 
of the reasons why he wanted to 
give a concert. He also sang a few 
gongs, mostly in Italian, the lan- 
guag? in which he also chose to sing 
Feust’s second-act air, “Salut de 
meure’ 
Mr. Gigli’s concert was partici- 
pated in by Bessye Rosenthal, a s0- 
prano from Chicago who had not 
sung here before. She added to the 
operatic character of the evening 
with the “Caro nome” from “Rigo- 
letto,” but also had four or five 
songs on her part of the programme. 
_ The tenor, when he is fit and 
doesn’t happen to have a momentary 
notion that some of the subscribers 
in the back rows at the Metropolitan 
are hard of hearing, can and does do 
as artistic singing'as is to be heard 
there, and he was eminently in his 
best vocal form last night at Carne- 
gie Hall. He had his voice purring 
a velvet pianissimo, streaming forth 
in clear, smooth, forceful tone. and 
shaded. between the two in approprt 
ate variants of the dynamic gamut. 
It was excellently planned and excel- 
lently executed vocalism, and showed 
how beautiful a voice this singer has 
and how effective and correct his 
techni¢ can be. 
A WARM, WILD NIGHT. 

His. singing was the most remark- 
able last evening, since he was suf- 
fering from an attack of rheuma- 
tisth or neufalgia of the right side} 
that quite evident:y -was giving him 
much pain. The opening of the pro 
grammes was delayed on this ac- 
count for about twenty minutes. 
When the audience became some- 
what impatient William J. Guard, of 
the Metropolitan Opera staff, came 
out on the stage and told the gather- 
ing what was the matter, but added 
that there was no rheumatism in Mr. 
Gigli’s throat. Quite plainly there 
wasn't. And he not only sang every- 
thing on the printed programme, but 
when the audience went quite wild 
after he began the evening with the 
“M'Appari” out- of “Marta” he im- 
mediately replied with an encore and 
kept on adding extra numbers jin re- 
sponse to vociferous applause after 
about everything he was down to 
sing. It was, indeed, considerably a 
warm, wild night so far as the. audi- 
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GIGLI IN RECITAL. 

Beniamino Gigli, the young tenor of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
gave his first New York song recital 
in Carnegie Hall last night under con- 
siderable difficulties; On’ the way up 
from Atlanta, Whére the Metropolitan 
finished a week’s engagement last Sat- 
urday night, Mr. Gigli caught a chill 
that later developed into rheumatism. 

Rather than disappoint his audience, 
however, he pluckily. refused to cancel 
the recital and appeared upon the 
platform last night with both hands 
virtually useless and his back and legs 
so crippled that he had difficulty in 
walking. 

There were no signs of hig ailment 
perceptible in his voice, for he seng 
beautifully, and he could evidently 
be a recital singer of exceptional] dis- 
tinction tf he cared to be. The most 
ambitious numbers on his programme 
were operatic airs, and the more he 
did them operatic justice the less 
they. seemed appropfiate in Carnegte 
Hall. They included ‘*M’Appari,”’ 
from ‘‘Marta;’’ Salve Dimora,” from 
“Faust;" “Vainement, ma _  bien- 
almee,” from “Le Rot d’Ys,” and 
“Una furtiva lagrima,"’ from “‘L’Eli- 
sir d’'Amore.” 

He sang them, of course, with the 
excellent vocalism and style that dis- 
tinguish his work at-the Metropolitan. 
It was in some of his shorter songs, 
however, that he. was of particular in- 
terest as a concert singer. His third 
group consisted of three of Stefano 
Donaudy's ‘Airs in the Antique 
Stylé” -and he did them superbly, “O 
ué mio amato ben” and “Vaghissima 
Sembianzia”’ were as perfect examples 
of phrasing, diction, tonal beauty and 
classic repose as have been heard any- 
where this season. They were Ital- 
lan yooat art, the true bel canto 
at its-flawless best. ‘‘Quand’ il tuo 
dfavol naque’’ was done with a gos- 
samet delicacy and sly humor that 
weré irresistible. John!’ McCormack 
himself could not have done it better. 
Air. Gigh couid well afford to venture 
a-whole non-operatic programme, 
For mo very obvious reason the 


Bessye Rosenthal, a young eolora- 
ture sOprano, who attempted “Caro 
|aome,” ~Paradise’s “Quel Ruscellet- 
to” and a group of shorter airs with 
meagre success, Vito Carnevali 
played Myr, Gigli's accompanimentsa 
and (harles Gilbert Spross performed 
a like service for Miss Rosenthal. An 
air of pleasing informality was given 
the occasion ky the audience which, 
compésed largely ef friends, Romans 
pad Neapolitans, had very evidently 
come.to hear Mr. Gigli, and refused, 
to lend thelr_earg to any other. When- 
ever he left the stage a large propor- 
tion of.his auditors marched with 
simple frankness into the lobby, there 
to remain until he reappeared. 
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-) |Tenor Gigli Sings 
with High Fever 


Under very disturbing circumstances 
Beniamino Gigh, tenor of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, gave his first 
New York recital last night in Carnegie 
lal). Before the programme,. William 
Guard announced that Mr Gigll was 
suffering from rheumatism. He was 
barely able to walk. Yet he sang with 
exceptional beauty of tone, even with 
serenity and with that purity of style 
in his Italian things that has mede him 
admired in opera. Although My. Gigli 
did not know it himself until after the 
reciiet, his temperature was over 
one hundred before he started his pro- 
gramme. 

Most of Mr. Gigli’s offerings were of 
the opera. Ilis selections wére familar 
to all regular patrons of the Metro- 
politan, yet they. for the moat part. 
were new to Mr. Gigll; ‘‘M’Appari,” 
from “Marta:’’ the Salve Dimoda,” 
“Faust" and the ever popular ‘Una 
Furtiva Lagrima, from “L’Etsir 
d'Amore,”’ were unmong his moat teiling 
numbers. Nothing could have been more 
beatiful. however, than his encore after’ 
the ‘Faust’ selection an aria from 
Cilea’s ‘‘Arlesienne.’ 

One unusual feature of the recital was 
Mr Giglis singing of a song in Eng- 
lish, “Mother, My Dear,” by Treharne. 

There as a large and cnthusiastic 
audience which refused to go home at 
the close of the prograinme, but waited 
until the tenor had bowed his acknowl- 
edgments many times before it dis- 
persed. 

Mr. Gigli -was assisted by Miss Bessyve 
Rosenthal, soprano 
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Gigli. Tenor, Sings ‘His 
Recital in. Spite of 


Rheumatic Attack.’ 





By Frank H. Warren. 

The Atlanta experiences of Beni- 
@mino Gigli influce the comment tha 
the tenor, when in the Southern city, 
is’ mot destined to u‘seat in the lap 
of the gods. Last season Mr Gigli 
found h‘y voice troub! ng him so he 
had to cut short his Atlanta engage- 
ment. Last week, in a suiden change 
of weather, Mr Gigli caught a touch 
of something that resulted in an at- 
tack of rheumatism in *!s “ands an 
feet. His first soyg recital, therefore 
given last evening in Carnig.e dal 
was held ‘under extreme difficulties 
The singer had a threatening temper 
ature and was just about able t 
etruggie out before the curtan. [ 
fact Will'am Guard of the M:trono'l 
tan forces was called upon to explai: 
the circumstances to the larve audi 
ence. In spite of his mis‘ortune Mr 
Gighi (whose name it scems neces 
gary to sav ‘8s nrons et oe thine 
it. were spclied Jee-li) sang well. His 
tone was ciear and we! svstained and 
bad the familiar vibrancy that this 
oprra follows like onern’ ¢ srios “rom 
“Martha,"’. ‘*Fa.tst,"" ‘‘e Roi d’Ys"’ 
and ‘“L’Elisir d’ Amore,”’ and num- 
bers by St. Donaudy, Treharne, Froes 
and De Curtis composed his pro- 
gramme. Seema Cienemme SE 




















ha By W. J. HENDERSON, ; 


tenor’s programme was shared by, 
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‘Beniamino Gigli, the popular tenor of 
the Metropolitan Opera House, made his 
first local appearance in, concert last 
evening in Carnegie Hall. He made it 
under difficulties. For two dayd before 
the entertainment he had been suffering 
from an attack of rheumatism which 
affected his pedéstrian apparatus to 
such an xtent that he could hargly 
walk. He had to be carried into the hall 
from his automobile. 

It seemed quite in the natural order 
of things to see Williant J. Guard of 
the celebrity department of the opera 
appear on the stage to prepare the audl- 
ence in a few perfectly int-Iligible re- 
marks for the spectacle of a rheumatic 
romantic tenor. After Mr. Guard's pre- 
lude Mr. Gigli limped tnto the preseno: 
Nof his audience and began his enter- 
tainmhent by singing *'M’Appari,”” from 
“Marta.”’ It quickly became clear that 
his affliction had not touched his yoio>, 
for he sang with his customafy boauty 
of tone and skill in dynamic gradation. 

Other operatic airs on his list were 
Salve dimora” from ‘‘Fauat,” ‘Vaine- 
ment ma bien aime” from “La Roy 
d’Ys"” and ‘Una furtiva lagrima” from 
“L'Elisie d'Amore.” He sang also a 
hRumber of songs. 

The audience expended its 
enthusiasm in large quantities on Mr. 
Gigll, who received not only applause 
but also many flowers 
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| Music World | 


By MAX SMITH. 
rTLTHOUGH Benjamino Gigli 


had difficulty, bécause of 
rheumatism in hands and feet, in 
walking out to the piano at the 





Metropolitan Opera House last 
night, his beautiful lyric voice 
showed no evidences of the indis- 
position that almost prevented 
him giving his first New York 
recital. 

There were traits in his per- 


formance of the “M’appari” aria 
from “Marta,” indeed, that re 
minded one vividly of Caruso, and 
so tumultuous was the applause 
at the close of the introductory 
selection that the singer gave a 
Neapolitan song as an encore. 
. os + 


Signor Gigli had the assistance 
of Bessye Rosenthal, a youthful 
apd apparently inexperienced Jyric 

His accompaniments 
Wwére played by Vito Carnevali; 








Gigli, Crippled 
By Rheumatism, 
Sings in Concert 





Metropolitan Tenor Gives 
Operatic Arias and Songs 
in Excellent Voice De- 
spite Severe Suffering 





Beniamino Gigli, tenor of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, proved 
himself something of a hero last eve- 
ning when he kept faith with the pub- 
lic and gave his scheduled recital at 
Carnegic Hall in spite of suffering 
{from rheumatism in his hand and 
feet and a temperature of 101 de- 
grees. 

_ William J. Guard, press representa- 
tive of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, announced before the ‘concert be- 
gan that the tenor was suffering 
severely. The statement was con- 
firmed when Mr. Gigli appeared, so 
crippled that he advanced with dif- 
ficulty to the center of the stage. 

_There was nothing rheumatic about 
his singing, however. His voice was in 
excellent condition and his art, which 
has now been admired for two seasons 
in the opera house, endured excellently 
the sterner test of the concert hal!. 
The operatic arias on the program-— 
“M’appari.” from Flotow’s “Marta”; 
“Salve ‘“dimora,”’ from Gounod’'s 
“Faust”; “Una Furtiva Lagrima,” from 
Donizetti's “L’Elisir d’Amore,” and 
“Vainement ma bien aime,’ from Lalo’s 
“Le Roi d’Ys’—were sung with a skill 
that was matched with tonal beauty. In 
his performance of songs by Donaudy, 
Treharne, Froes and De Curtis there 
was the ease, the finished phrasing. the 
finesse in diction which has long been 
associated with the name of Edmond 
Clement. In Mr. Gigli’s delivery of 
songs there was not a trace of the the- 
atrical. His sincerity and distinction 
were remarkable. 

At the close of the concert a per 
sistent audience, thoughtless in de- 
manding more in spite of the strain 
under which the singer labored, re- 
called him again and again. 

“Put the lights out! Go home!” 
shouted a sympathetic elderly mar. 
from a box, to the clamoring throng. 
Finally Mr. Gigli made a last appear- 
ance, supported on one side by a friend 
and on the other by his manarer, R 
E. Johnston, who told the ‘dience 
that the singer was ill ar must go 
home. 
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| CONCERT 


By KATHARINE SPAET 


GIGLI IN CONCERT 

IT CARING Gigli sing in Carnegie 

Hall last night must have con- 
verted some of the skeptics who insist 
that operatic tenors are not effective 
upon the concert stage. Perhaps Mr. 
Gigli was especially pleasing because 
he has few of the mannerisms that 
opera singers often accumulate with 
their varying roles. 

It was announced by William Guard 
that the tenor wag auffering from 
rheumatism, but luckily he was able 
to sing above it, producing a satin 
tgme into which he infused warmth 
and color. Of course, Gigli sang arais, 
choosing the “M'appari” from “Matta.” 
“Salve dimora” from “Faust” and 
“Una furtiva lagrima” from “Elfsir 
d'amore.” 

But It was in the group of Italian 
airs by Donaydy and a varied group 
including Treharne and De Curtis, that 
Gigli disclosed his ability as interpre- 
ter. Not only in sheer beauty of 
voice but in phrasing and diction he 
proved his great versatility as an 
arttst. Moreover, he has a lik#>le 








personality and charm. 


THE BROOKLYN 
DAILY EAGLE. 
GIGLI HEARD IN RECITAL 


Benlamino Gigli, one of, the most 
popular of the Metropolitan Opera 
Camypany tenors, memle h‘'s debut on 
he New York coacert? stage lust night 
itd scored a suceess. His friends and 
admirets who crowded Carnegie Hall 
shewered him with bravos, applause 
ind flowers and their appreciation was 
lue not alone to his beautiful singing 
but to his pluck. Suffering acutely 
‘rom rheumat'sm, which did not, how- 
ever, affect his voice, he carried out 
his program which was about evenly 
divided between operatic arias and 
ballads. The principal tenor numbers 
from “Marta,” “Faust.” “If Rol 
a’Ys” and “L’Elisir d’'Amore”’ were 
he operatic selections and in the last 
he sang exceptionally well, “Una Fur- 
tiva lagrima,” giving opportunity for 
the display of the exquisite lyric qual- 
ity that make his singing distinctive. 
In the other group he proved that 
the concert stage is his field as well 
as the opera, a croup of three selec- 
‘ions by St. Donaudy being sung with 
1 perfection of diction and loveliness 
of tohe equaled by few other ctlaim- 
ants for concert. honors. Two numbers 
were given tn English, the most effec- 
tive being ‘‘Mother. My Dear,’ by Tre- 
harne. Vito Carnevall 
presided at the piano when Mr. Gigi! 





sang. 


leg | GIGLI IN CONCERT DEBUT. 














THE NEW YORK TIME 








Metropolitan Tenor Wins Many Re- 
calls at Carnegie Hall. 

3erfjamino Gigli? limping from an at- 
tack of rheumatism, took many recalls 
at his concert in Carnegie Hall last 
evening, tae first public appearance our 
of operatic surroundings that the. young 
Metropolitan tenor has made here. In 
his program were the “’ M'Appari"’ from 


“Marta,” three songs in Italian by 
Stephan Donaudy, and in the same 
tongue the ‘Salve, Dimora’’ from 


‘ Faust,”’ a charming little lyrie, ‘‘ Mi- 
mosa,"* by Froes, «and ‘‘Una Furtiva 
Lagrima "’ of wondrous memory from 

‘ Flisir d'Amore.' 

This last famous air he sang quietly, 
gently, as it should be; indeed, as an- 
other young Italian had sung it, with 
yotth’'s voice, many years ago. It was 
neither’s fault that the voice now was 
the fresh, young voice of Benjamin, 
while the air was, and must be for 
many hearers, the air of Caruso. Mr. 
Gigli pleased. his own admirers and 
some old wiseacres by singing in French 
the beautiful serenade, *‘ Vainement Ma 
Bien Aimé,”’ in the simple folksong 
manner that he has sung in Lalo's opera 
of Le Roi a'Ys,’’ and that he has 
made, for this -public, character{stically 
his own. 

Homing songbirds of the Metropolitan 
were seen last night in the unaccus- 
tomed hall. Miss Bessye Rosenthal, who 
sang®as an unknown apstist, contributed 
less vocally than otherwise, receiving 
many flowers. Lest her voice should 
escape it was apparently thought neces- 
sary on a breathless May night to close 
all doors, though the audience in Sum- 
mer holftday mood took it all with good 
nature. 
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Beniamino Gigli Gives His Car- 
negie Hall Concert Unde 


Difficulties. 
In spite of an attack of rheumatism 
thet practically made a cripple of a 
tenor, Beniamino Gigli of the Metro- 


politan Opera Company courageously 


went through with his concert in Car- 
neg Hall last evening. Mr. Gigli had 
to be carried from liis car into the 
hall, and in the presence of the public 
he hobbled om and off the stage with 
obviously the greatest of difficulty. 


The audience, which was of g00d size, 
1eceived its preparation for the troub- 


lous spectacle in a clear and tactfully 
spoken preface by that most excellent 
curtain lecturer, William J. Guard, 
like the suffering tenor a member of 
th Metropolitan forces. Of course 
the audience was, in the circum. 
stances, especially cordial in its greet- 
ing to Mr. Gigli 

Rheumatism ad not affected the 
tenor’s throat. In a variety of opera 
airs and songs his voice when he sang 
niezza voce in the medium range was 
as beautiful as ever, and his diction 
and phrasing had their accustomed 
polish, Mr. Gigli's opera atrs 
were “M’'Appari,”” from ‘Martha," 
“Salve Dimora”™ from Faust.” “Vaine- 
ment Ma Bien aimee’ from “Le Roi 
a’Yys,’ and Una Furtiva Lagrima” 
from “L'Elisir 4d'Amore.” Roi d'Ys” 
best of them all. In some songs by 
Stefano Donaudy he showed himself 


a genuine song singer, which is by no 
means the same thing as an opera 
singer. Attogether, in spite of his 
cruel illness, Mxyv Gigli came off quite 














triumphantly. 
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It was Il Cavaliere Guard who had 
the tirset sav of the evening, coming fi 

urd to preface everything within ex- 

{ nation of the tenor’s illness The 
ieumatism had come on suddenly, dur- 
ng the return of the Metrovolitan troupe 
from its Southern week, Mr. Gigli him- 
eelf later mentioned a rainy day in 
Atlanta, au overheated performance and 
» drafiy dressing room as ar ng the 
causes of his discomfiture However, as 
Mr. Guard assured the audience, the 
rheumatism had not travelled to the 
singer's throat; and, for all s cramped 
hand. lame foot and veny evident pain, 
he sang to his ana hearers ecstatl 
content, 

Mr. Gigli sang principally operatic 
airs and these of a generally robust sort 
He began with “M’'Appari” from 
“Marta” and t “Salut” from ‘Faust.’ 
He ended with “Una Furtiva Lagrima 
from “L’Elisir d'Amore."” Habitants of 
the Metropolitan have pot heard two of 
these arias, to be sut, since Carus 
died. However, there is no need jn find- 
fine anything pointed i Ir. Gigli’s in- 
clusion of them Thev are happy pleces 
and the audience e yed them as such, 
Without drawing rs, Mr 
Gigli sang also t “Vainement ma bien 
aime” from “ILe Roi d's an air which 
oper goers have heard itt ing with 
much Ivrie style and 1 sweet voice 
throughout the season 

Singing at a temperature of 101 is not 
singing at one es a st cer 
tain! be granted as an axiom of tne 
vocal at I jigli sang never(heless 
Vigorousis clear J 4 é 1e 
Gous outpouring olf tone 
His organ is a beautiful lie use 
it the fullness of t vlia atyl 
Without stint or nuch measured r 
straint. but his faults a: the faults 
which made Caruso famous, after all 
end his gifts are eveat Here, on the 
concert stage, where he was not put to 
the further test of dvamfgtic acting. he 
was the more fortunate and effective 
In his smaller songs he wo 1 degree of 
charm “9 

The evening 
was. in short, quite wholly Mr. Gigit’s 
who, under e burden of his rheu- 
matics (this is a Paraphrase of Deems 
Taylor), stooped te « ynquer 

_ 
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Mendelssohn Glee Club of Worcester 


Shows Record of Remarkable Progress 


Members of the Mendelssohn Glee Club, Worcester, Mass. 








Left to Right—Front Row, 


Seated: C. Theodore Johnson, Irving G. Freudenthal, Helge E. Pearson, J. Fritz Hart, 


Conductor; Carl A. G. Anderson, Hilding A. Lund, Philip E. Westerlind. 


Second 


Row: Carl R. Larson, Carl I. Gustafson, Eric W. Hillsen, Helge P. Siltberg, Bert E. 
Schon, Victor E. Dahlquist, Edward T. Rudman, Carl H. Bergquist, Harold G. Bergquist 


and Henry R. Peterson. Third Row: 


Enfried T. Larson, Walter H. C. 


Gustafson, 


Harold W. Johnson, Roger W. Clauson, Albert L. Larson, John A. Lawson, Henry 


Ambruson, Carl J. Lind, Allan H. Gustafson: 
Hultberg, David R. Russell, George W. Person, Gunnar R. Gustafson, C. 
Hagberg, Albert W. Turnquist, Arthur G. C. 


ORCESTER, MASS., May 13.—The 

Mendelssohn Glee Club, which ap- 
peared at a concert at the First Lutheran 
Church recently, is able to boast of 
remarkable progress. The club was or- 
ganized in April 1920, when its present 
conductor, J. Fritz Hart, was chosen 
for that position. Many of the singers 
were then inexperienced and untrained, 
but under his leadership, a choir has 
developed which has justly won a high 
reputation, and has made many festival 
and concert appearances. It was started 
as an organization within the first 
Lutheran Church, but its 
finds the club independent of the church, 


second year | 


Back Row: Carl G. Kasparson, Richard 
Roland 


Paulson 


with a management and funds entirely 
its own. 

At this concert the club was assisted 
by the Symphony Sextet of Boston, con- 
ducted by Arthur Brooke; Beulah Hilde- 
brandt, contralto, and Arthur W. Carl- 
son, bass. An admirable program was 
warmly applauded by a large audience, 
and many encores had to be given. Dis- 
tinct enunciation was a feature of the 
choral singing. Although the members 
of the club are Swedish, they sang most 
of their numbers in English, with ex- 
cellent articulation. 

The club is to begin a concert tour 
of New York and New Jersey in the 
latter part of May. 


Mrs. C. E. Morton. 





DANVILLE HAS FESTIVAL 
Philadelphia Orchestra and _ Visiting 
Soloists in Three-Day Program 


DANVILLE, VA., May 13.—The finest 
music festival in the history of the city 
came to a close on May 5, with a per- 
formance of “Cavalleria Rusticana,” 
given by several excellent soloists, the 
Philadelphia Orchestra and the Danville 
Choral Society before a capacity audi- 
ence. Benjamin Bates conducted, and 
to him and Manly B. Ramos is largely 
due the credit for the great success of 
the festival. Paul Althouse of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company sang the rdéle 
of Turiddu; Fred Patton was Alfio and 
Olive Marshall and Marjorie Squires 
sang the roles of Santuzza and Lola re- 
spectively. All four artists gave fine 


performances and were heartily ap- 
plauded. 
On May 3, Dr. Thaddeus Rich con- 


ducted the concert by the Philadelphia 
Orchestra when Marie Sundelius of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company received 
an ovation after her singing of the 
Ballatella from “Pagliacci.” The or- 
chestra played Dvorak’s “New World” 
Symphony, Tchaikovsky’s “March Slav” 
and several other excellent numbers. On 
the following day the orchestra gave 
another fine program which _ included 
Goldmark’s “Sakuntala” Overture, Cha- 
brier’s “Spanish Rhapsody” and Wag- 
ner’s “Ride of the Valkyries.” Marjorie 


Squires, soprano, sang with power and 
emotion “Adieu Foréts” from “Jeanne 
d’Are,” and gave an encore. The Wagner 
number marked the peak of the orches- 
tra’s playing. Lady Astor, who was 
visiting her birthplace with her husband, 
Viscount Astor, was present at the per- 
formance of “Cavalleria.” 
EUGEN PUTNAM. 
Gladys Lea and Charles Denoe Leedy 
Heard in Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 


ROANOKE Rapips, N. C., May 13.— 
Gladys Lea, mezzo-soprano, and Charles 
Denoe Leedy, pianist, were heard in re- 
cital at the High School auditorium re- 
cently. Miss Lea gave an aria from 
“Samson et Dalila,” a group of folk- 
songs, one of Russian numbers and an- 
other of English songs. Her singing, 
marked by taste and intelligence, was 
touched with beauty. Mr. Leedy’s solo 
numbers were beautifully played. A 
children’s chorus of two hundred voices, 
trained by Gladys Whitely, gave several 
excellent concerted numbers, in one of 
which Miss Lea was the soloist. 


Louisville Singers Give “The Creation” 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., May 13.—Under the 
baton of Ernest J. Scheerer, Haydn’s 
“Creation” was sung at the Municipal 
Auditorium before a large audience on 
May 4. The soloists were Helen Fletcher 
Riddell, soprano; Edward J. Hill, tenor, 


and William Meyer and George Broma- 
gem, basses. The soloists sang well, 
and the choruses were given with a fine 
appreciation of their dramatic signifi- 
cance. At the piano Margaret McLeish 
gave excellent support as accompanist. 

HARVEY PEAKE. 


Max Donner Leads West Virginia Uni- 
versity Orchestra in Second Concert 


MORGANTOWN, W. VA., May 13.—The 
University Philharmonic Orchestra, 





Max Donner, director, gave its secon 
concert of the season in Commencemer 
Hall on the evening of May 2. Be 
thoven’s First Symphony was the chie 
work presented. Other numbers we 
Rossini’s “Tancred” Overture, two ex 
cerpts from “Tannhauser,” ‘“Colleg 
Spirit” March by Max Donner, Herbert’ 
American Fantasie, and numbers b 
Donizetti and Lehar. Mr. Donner wa 
the soloist, playing Vieuxtemps’ violi 
work, Ballade et Polonaise. 





a single “opinion.” 








country. 





A Guide to Practical Harmony 
Among Critics 


Consecutive “truths” are held to be produced when- 
ever two critics proceed in similar motion towards 





EMMA ROBERTS 


Contralto 


From Recent New York Recital, March 31st 


W. J. Henderson in N. Y. Herald: 


A voice of uncommon beauty. 
‘aptivating in the upper middle range where it has no su- 
perior among those of the distinguished singers of this 
Her technic is so sound and so finished that it 
will always command the admiration of connoisseurs. 


H. E. Krehbiel in N. Y. Tribune: 

Not only has she a voice of great beauty, warmth and rich- 
ness, but she has mastered the art of song with a thorough- 
ness given to few American singers. 
invariably be depended upon for an interesting program. 


Under New Management 


LOUDON CHARLTON 
NEW YORK 


Mason & Hamlin Pianoforte 








It is especially opulent and 


Miss Roberts may 


CARNEGIE HALL 




















SUMMER MASTER CLASSES—MR. WHITNEY TEW 


breath and tongue. 





The larynx is 


LECTURES EVERY 3 rd Sunday in Month at 4 o’clock FREE. 

Offers to pupils who are earnestly and intelligently seeking the TRUTH about VOICE, A SIMPLE PRINCIPLE which reveals 
the FACT that the NORMAL VOCAL SCALE of PRIMARY TONE is from 314 OCTAVES. 
THIS FACT IS RIDICULED by the MODERNS without INVESTIGATION. 

It is, however, true and is the greatest VOCAL METHOD ever given to the world. 
not held, but remains balanced in one position by the law of ARTICULATION, which coérdinates 


28 W. 63¢ 


Columbus 2983 
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SAVANNAH GREETS 
SYMPHONY FORCES 


School Glee Clubs Appear in 
Conecerts—Music Memory 
Contest 


By Mrs. W. Harry Teasdale 

SAVANNAH, GA., May 13.—The Savan- 
nuh Symphony, conducted by Blinn 
Qwen, excited enthusiasm at the Audi- 
torium in a Sunday afternoon concert, 
in which it was assisted by Sara Mc- 
Candless, soprano. The orchestra played 
with spirit and in fine tone, and Mrs. 
\McCandless, who was in excellent voice, 
sang Arditi’s “Il Bacio” brilliantly, and, 
as an encore piece, “Eili, Ejili.” 

The Savannah High School Boys’ and 
Girls’ Glee Clubs gave an interesting 
concert at Lawton Memorial on April 6, 


under the direction of Grace Cushman, 
supervisor of music, and sang extremely 
well. The soloists were Mary Teasdale 
and William Eyler. 

The Chatham Junior High Glee Club 
gave most successfully “The Contest of 
the Nations,” under the leadership of 
Joy Mendes, teacher of music in that 
school. 

A music memory contest is being con- 
ducted by Grace Cushman and her asso- 
ciate teachers of music in the public 
schools. All the music houses are giving 
concerts of the numbers included in the 
list for the test; many prizes are offered 
for the winning teams, and a gold pin for 
each child turning in an absolutely per- 
fect paper. The final test is to take 
place at the Auditorium on May 30. 

The Savannah Association of Music 
Teachers held its last meeting for the 
season on May 2. Great progress has 
been made in the short time since its 
organization, and committees are at work 
on plans for next season. The associa- 
tion has subscribed $10 as one of the 
prizes in the music memory contest. 








BIRMINGHAM HAILS 
SCOTTI'S COMPANY 


Four Operas Performed in 
Two Days—New Tenor 
4 4 sé %? 
Sings in “Tosca 
By Paul Conway 
3IRMINGHAM, ALA., May 13.—In the 
two days’ visit of the Scotti Opera Com- 
pany, four works were performed, the 
season being an artistic success, and 
though the audiences for the most part 
were small, they were exceedingly en- 
thusiastic. The season was notable for 
the Birmingham début of Alice Gentle, 
who sang the title-réles of “Tosca” and 
“Carmen,” and for the first appearance 
with the Scotti forces of Armand Toka- 
tyan, a young Armenian singer, as Mario 
Cauvaradossi. 

“Bohéme” was given at the matinée 
on May 1, with Queena Mario appearing 
as Mimi, and Orville Harrold as Rodolfo. 
Both réles were sung and acted with a 
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KAUFMANN 
Voice Teacher and Coach 
LILLI LEHMANN 
METHOD 


Address J. CARTALL, Sec. 
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New York 
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(Graduate of Royal Academy, Santa 
Cecilia, Rome) 


Vocal Teacher and Coach 
(Special Rates to Teachers) 
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25 West 86th St., New York 
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high degree of artistry, and there were 
many recalls for these and the other 
principals. Miss Mario made a lasting 
impression by her performance, though 
she came unheralded, and was not even 
mentioned on the program, since she 
came at the eleventh hour as a substi- 
tute for Marie Sundelius, who was al- 
lotted the réle of Mimi. Gennaro Papi 
was an able conductor. 

The house was filled on Monday night, 
when Alice Gentle made her Birmingham 
début in the title-réle of “‘Tosca,’ and 
established herself as a firm favorite. 
Armand Tokatyan, a young Armenian 
singer, who appeared as Mario, made his 


first appearance with the Scotti forces 
in this performance, and received an 
ovation. Mr. Scotti was also warmly 


greeted as Scarpia, a role in which he 
again attained the high success asso- 
ciated with his name. Mr. Papi con- 
ducted. 

“Carmen,” with Miss Gentle in the 
title-réle, was sung at the matinée on 


Tuesday. Morgan Kingston was _ wel- 
comed back as Don José, and Greek 
Evans was greeted heartily as Esca- 


millo. Mary Mellish and Myrtle Schaaf 
deserve especial mention for their work 
as Frasquita and Mercedes. Wilfred Pel- 
letier conducted. The scenic effects in 
“Carmen” were excellent. 

For the final performance on Tuesday 
night, the operas were “The Secret of 
Suzanne” and “Pagliacci.” Mr. ‘Scotti as 
Count Gil and Miss Mario as_ the 
Countess were the principals in the 
Wolf-Ferrari work, and Giordano Pal- 
trinieri was an amusing Sante. Anne 
Roselle as Nedda and Renato Zanelli as 
Tonio sang effectively in “Pagliacci.”’ 
Mr. Papi was the conductor. The chorus 
work was excellent in all the operas. 





Cyrena Van Gordon Visits Chattanooga 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN., May 13. 
Cyrena Van Gordon gave a recital at 
Wyatt Auditorium on May 2, before an 
enthusiastic audience. This was her 
first appearance in this city and her fine 
work elicited much applause to which 
she responded with many encores. Her 
poise and vocal gifts made her a 
favorite, and in a reception following 
the concert most of the audience took 
the opportunity of making the singer‘s 
acquaintance. Alma Putnam played the 
accompaniments admirably, receiving 
her share of the applause. 

H. L. SMITH. 
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VISITORS PROVIDE 
NEW ORLEANS MUSIC 


Galli-Curci, Schipa, Van Gor- 
don and Vidas Give Re- 


citals—Local Concerts 
By Helen Pitkin Schertz 

NEw ORLEANS, LA., May 13.—Amelita 
Galli-Curci appeared in recital at the 
Gypsy Smith Tabernacle, on April 24, 
under the management of Robert Hayne 
Tarrant. Thousands of music lovers, in- 
cluding a large number of visiting 
Knights Templar, heard her program. 
Numerous encores’ were added to the 
program. Manuel Berenguer, flautist, 
gave excellent obbligatos. Homer Sam- 
uels was the accompanist, and was repre- 
sented as a composer by his “Pierrot” 
sung by the soprano. 

_Tito Schipa, tenor, made his recital 
début here on April 25 in the Gypsy 
~ . . . . . be 
Smith Auditorium, under the direction of 
“meh 2 , : 
Reeks and Baldwin. A small audience 
heard him, but his work created an un- 
usual impression, because of his vocal 
control, fine enunciation and ease in in- 
terpretation. Julian Huarte at the 
plano gave excellent support. 

Raoul Vidas, violinist, and Cyrena Van 
Gordon, contralto, were heard in joint 
recital on April 25, under the direction of 
Reeks and Baldwin. The violinist re- 
newed the fine impression he made here 
last season by his sound musicianship 
and facile technique. Miss Van Gordon 
aroused enthusiasm by her admirable vo- 
cal command and tone color. 

The Fisk Jubilee Singers of Fisk Uni- 


versity, Nashville, appeared at the First 


Presbyterian Church and at the Napo- 
leon Avenue Presbyterian Church. They 
also sang at Straight University before 
leaving for the Pacific Coast on their 
annual tour. 

At its seventh anniversary, the Liter- 
ary and Musical Club presented a dra- 
matic poem, “Parrhasius,” by Espy W. 
H. Williams, a New Orleans playwright. 
Milo B. Williams and Lavinius L. Wil 
liams, nephews of the author, took the 
leading roles. The musical numbers 
were given by Dr. Giuseppe Ferrata, who 
presented original compositions; Mrs. 
Rosalie Passalaqua Duvic, violinist, and 
Bernadine Wullf, soprano; Theodore 
Roehl, baritone, and Ruth Moore, pianist. 
Mrs. Meyer Prince was accompanist. 

Le Cercle Lyrique gave a program at 
the Cabildo recently, conducted by Henri 
Wehrman. Amadie Dufilho and Bianca 
Farnet were accompanists. Solos were 


given by Frederick Staele and Mrs. 
Jaques de Tarnowsky. 
R. Emmet Kennedy, poet and com- 


poser, of this city, has gone to New York 
to make his future residence. A farewell] 
program was given in his honor by Le 
Salon de Belles Lettres before his de- 
parture. Mr. Kennedy’s compositions 
were featured, and he himself presented 
several arrangements of Negro songs. 

Bernadine Wullf, soprano, was solo- 
ist at the weekly recital of the Newcomb 
School of Music on April 20. 








—— 


The fourth recital of the New Orleans 
Conservatory was given on April 23. 
The artists on the program were Vir- 
ginia Schmidt, soprano; Ione Chisholm, 
violinist; Lillian Kelly, pianist, and Lu- 
cille Tapie, reader. 


CHARLOTTE CHORISTERS 
ENLIST AID OF VISITORS 


Delphine March, Judson House and Rus- 
sian Symphony Assist at Ivey 
Society’s Concert 

CHARLOTTE, N. C., May 13.—Assisted 
by Delphine March, mezzo-contralto; 
Judson House, tenor, and the Russian 
Symphony, conducted by Modest Alt- 
schuler, the Ivey Choral Society of this 
city, gave a concert at the City Audi- 
torium on May 2. Howard Barlow con- 
ducted the chorus. 

The orchestra opened the program 
with the Overture from “Tannhiuser”’ 
and then accompanied the chorus in Bee- 
thoven’s “Heavens Are Telling,” Elgar’s 
“As Torrents in Summer” and Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘‘Welcome Heroes.” “Mr. House 
followed in the “Una Furtiva Lagrima”’ 
aria, accompanied by the orchestra, and 
then showed his versatility by accom- 
panying Miss March in Tchaikovsky’s 
“Adieu Foréts” from “Jeanne D’Arc.” 
Miss March’s orchestral accompaniment 
failed to arrive, and Mr. House came to 
the rescue at two hours’ notice. Or- 
chestral numbers from Beethoven and 
Sibelius completed the first part of the 
program. In part two, Mr. House pre- 
sented a group of songs, devoted to Ganz, 
Grieg and Hammond, while Miss March 
essayed songs by Burleigh, Strickland 
and Hummell. These two soloists, assisted 
by Gertrude Gower, soprano, and Donald 
Sanders, basso, local artists, gave a 
Schubert Quartet, accompanied by the 
orchestra, which also presented two ex 
cerpts from Tchaikovsky’s “Nutcracker” 
Suite. With the orchestra, the chorus 
gave works of Forsyth, Speaks and Ger- 
man, concluding the excellent program 
with Kramer’s “Great Awakening,” ar- 
ranged for chorus by Mr. Barlow. Mrs. 
Heath Nisbet accompanied Mr. House 
and Miss March in their solo groups. 





Musicians Discuss Questions 
Affecting Teaching 


Louisiana 


ALEXANDRIA, LA., May 13.—The pro- 
grams given at the meeting of the Louisi- 
ana Music Teachers’ Association, held 
here from April 20 to 22, included a num- 
ber of interesting features. Besides the 
annual! address of Anna Van den Berg of 
New Orleans, the president, a piano re- 
cital was given by Giuseppe Ferrata; 
Mary Conway conducted a demonstration 
with the aid of pupils of the Alexandria 
High School, and Mamie V. Malony read 
a paper on the modern. resources of the 
pipe organ. The following were among 
the subiects discussed: “Objectives of 
the Piano Teacher”; “Teaching Pupils to 
Practise’; “Standards in Public School 
Music”; “Measuring Musical Talent’; 
“What Music Is Doing for Business’; 
“Music As an Essential in Education”; 
“Co-ordinating Community Interests,” 
and “Should the Vocal Teacher Refuse 
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Any Applicant for Lessons? 
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doubt be abolished and her purse filled? 
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have read for years of the Fletcher Music Method. 
Why not send for the Summer School Plans? 


Perhaps you have heard of the imitations and “Just as good” methods. 


Do you know that if Mrs. Fletcher-Copp would commercialize her system and permit 
others to give the Normal Course and sell her patented apparatus 


these would no 


But you do know that no true artist-teacher and sincere educator could adopt such 
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es aataiieicins ainenetanindnaeeianmmnsnnsenseon “ methods of spreading her good work. Her conservative policy has won the respect 
’ of true music lovers and protected the profession—Public and Children. 
a deleine rar Restricted property is always more valuable than unrestricted. 
Musicians and educators the world over have gratefully testified to “the far reaching 
P - effects and importance of the method of the late Sir William Cummings called “A 
Pianiste God given gift to humanity through the instrumentation of Miss Fletcher.” 
“Mlle. Brard’s appearance and playing proved to be a revela Another writer says “the ideas of this woman have permeated the entire teaching 
I le orardad 8S appe.« ance < { AVtiTi TU u 5) ) haa . . . . . e . . 
tion. It provided astonishment, admiration and abounding profession and if she will stand firmly by her ideals America will presently stand 
pleasure. Here plainly was no slip of a girl, no infant prodigy, firmly by her and open its doors for such liberating educational ideas in music. 
7 aT Ss wi rvelous s ] 1 com! ) DD T M4 ‘ ° ee ° . ‘ ‘ ° 
but a youthful artist with marvelous skill, uncommon power, America has said that “nothing was too good for her Public School child—She will 
commanding surety in every ripple, trill or run and maturity , oe al me his.” 
in feeling and expression, Old hands at piano concerts had t prove that she means this. 
‘ ake > ¢ > finis e lightness and firmness . ’ . ‘ . . r . 
sit up and take notice as the finish, the lightness and | om Mrs. Fletcher-Copp’s work for the past two years in the Public Schools is literally 
and tenderness of touch and emotion were revealed in the open mers I i i ici i i 
ing andante movement. saving the musical profession for musicians and her happy mothering of the self- 
“When she ended and the spell was broken there came a expressive creative aspect of music in the consciousness of hundreds of children is 
tornado of applause so sweeping and continuous that it threat winning her the title of Mother of Music in the Public Schools. 
ened to smash the stone tablets of the ancient law aga.nst 
“extras” at a symphony concert.”—Boston Herald. Thousands of teachers are needed for this educational musical reform. 
. The 25th session of the Fletcher Music Summer School will be held this year 
Season 1922-23 Now Bookin | s hee cdl 
g under the auspices of the London Institute of Musical Art, London, Canada, 
Exclusive Management: Vera Bull Hull, opening June 26th. 
2577 Euclid Heights Blvd., Cleveland, Ohio Applications should be made as early as possible either directly to the London In- 
. ; y as | 
: ; stitute or until June Ist to 
; Steinway Piano Duo Art Records | ; 
7 hones ua sf Mrs. Fletcher-Copp, care of the Board of Education, Akron, Ohio 
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A Question of Ballads 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Let us hope that the discussion on 
“What Is an Art Song?” will not be 
shoved onto a side track by the letter of 
“Caecelie,” in the issue of MUSICAL 
AMERICA for May 6. The writer states 
that I seemed to be begging the question 
in my previous letter in which I asked 
your readers to define an art song. 
“Caecelie” believes I might find the 
query answered by examining the works 
of Loewe, Brahms and Strauss. Ah, yes, 
but the other party to the original dis- 
cussion would not accept an example of 
an art song in lieu of a definition. 

Furthermore, “Caecelie” seems to beg 
the question in citing as ballads, the 
works of Loewe. The present writer was 
thinking of the sentimental ballad of 
today, such as the British have made 
famous, rather than the narrative bal- 
lads, such as “The Erlking” and “Ed- 
ward.” KENNETH S. CLARK. 

New York City, May 6, 1922. 


at at 


Again the Art of Song 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Interest in the discussion of the 
definition of an art song in MUSICAL 
AMERICA’S open forum of April 29 leads 
me to ask if Sidney Lanier in his 
“Science of English Verse” does not en- 
compass such a definition in the follow- 
ing quotation? 

“The art of verse, then, as well as the 
art of music—the two species of the 
genus art of sound—includes all the 
three great phenomena summed up under 
the terms rhythm, tune and tone-color.” 

From the above, may not the definition 
of an art song be framed somewhat as 
follows: 

“An art song is a song in which there 
is consistent co-ordination between the 
words and music as regards rhythm, 
tune and tone-color.” 

This implies that exalted verse de- 
mands an exalted setting and yet, if co- 
ordination exists in lighter vein, will not 
the product be equally an art song? 

May we not have the humorous, im- 
passioned, philosophical, dramatic art 
songs and even an art ballad, if this 
definition is followed? On the other 
hand, will any of these songs be in the 
strict sense of the word art songs unless 
such adherence is maintained? 

I shall be glad to know wherein my 
reasoning errs. 

CAROLINE L. SUMNER. 

Norwood, N. Y., May 5, 1922. 


at at 
A Publisher Speaks 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Kenneth S. Clarke’s inquiry as to what 
is an art song cannot be answered defi- 
nitely because of different conceptions 
held by various authorities. In my ad- 
vertising I soon found that the popular 
conception carried with it particularly 
the expectation of difficulty both for the 
singer and the accompanist. 

Nevertheless, I am of the opinion that 
a composition may be an art song re- 
gardless of difficulty. It is perhaps more 
difficult and requires more inborn mu- 
sicianship to write a simple song of great 
beauty than one more intricate. As a 
suitable definition of the term, may I 
suggest the following? An art song is a 
composition for voice with suitable ac- 
companiment, consisting of a poem, dis- 
tinguished by extreme beauty or majesty, 
with an appropriate setting. This set- 
ting must enhance the value of the poem 
in every respect. HAROLD FLAMMER. 

New York City, May 2, 1922. 


et AS 
“Caruso and the Art of Singing” 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
My attention having been called to re- 
ports that information contained in the 
book “Caruso and the Art of Singing,” 
by Salvatore Fucito and Barnet J. Beyer, 
was obtained from me, I wish to state 
that I gave no information whatever to 
the writers of that book or any other 
book regardng Caruso. In fact, no one 
asked me to do so. In my twenty years 
of close association with Mr. Caruso I 
knew him very intimately, but, as stated 
above, I have not contributed informa- 
tion in any way to any of the several 


Caruso books published since the death 
of my beloved friend. G. VIAFORA. 
New York, May 11, 1922. 
al alt 


Service in Classes 


Our school is using MUSICAL AMERICA 
in its appreciation classes, and we find 
it of great value to us concerning cur- 
rent music and musical history. 

We congratulate you upon your work 
for the Moszkowski Fund, and upon your 
fine publication. 

PALMER CONSERVATORY, 
C. J. VELIE, Director of Music. 

Albany, Mo., May 6, 1922. 

af ae 
More Kind Words for Mephisto 


Dear Mephisto: 

My husband and I are always charmed 
with your “Musings.” “Charmed” isn’t 
the word that he would use. He would 
say they were “great.” He has been 
singing in Mr. Christian’s All Souls 
choir at Biltmore, the beautiful little 
church that Mr. Vanderbilt built. 

Mrs. ISABEL BRINCKERHOFF CARVER. 

Hendersonville, N. C., May 6, 1922. 

a af. 


From the N. Y. Fresh Air Fund 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

It is hard to find words with which to 
express how grateful we are to Mr. 
Freund for his great courtesy to our or- 
ganization. His presence and wonderful 


address at the annual breakfast yester- 
day helped to make it the huge success 
that it was and we thank him from the 
bottom of our hearts. 
(Mrs.) M. VAN VOAST, 
Chairman, New York Fresh Air Fund. 
New York, May 10, 1922. 


From the Boys and Girls of Mount 
Vernon 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

On behalf of the boys and girls of 
Mount Vernon, I wish to thank Doctor 
Freund for the interesting speech he 
made at the meeting last Saturday night 
at the high school. We appreciated 
greatly his humor and his account how 
music could be used in different ways. 
It was a great pleasure for all of us to 
have him there. 

RACHEL CLOSSON, 
Department of Public Instruction. 
Mount Vernon, N. Y., May 10. 
ae at 


Education for Leisure 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I am much interested in the report of 
the recent meeting of the Music Super- 
visors, as given in the last issue of 
MUSICAL AMERICA. The gathering to- 
gether of more than a thousand people 
actively engaged in a search for better 
ways and means for spreading music 
education cannot fail to produce note- 
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artists. cannot be considered. 


JN this department MUSICAL AMERICA will endeavor to answer queries which are of general interest. 
ously, matters of individual:concern, such as problems in theory, or intimate questions concerning contemporary 
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A “Notenfresser” 


Question Box Editor: 

Will you please give me the definition 
of the word “notenfresser”? I came 
across it recently in a musical novel and 
I should like to know its exact signifi- 
cance. L. S. H. 

Rochester, N. Y., May 6, 1922. 

A ‘“notenfresser” is literally a “note- 
gobbler,” hence, a person of facile tech- 
nique but lacking in musical taste. 

a Se 
Wolf-Ferrari and His Works 
Question Box Editor: 

Is Ernano Wolf-Ferrari of Italian an- 
cestry? When did “The Secret of Su- 
zanne,” “Jewels of the Madonna” and 
“Donne Curiose” have their American 
premiéres, and where? Who was in the 
first American cast of the “Secret of 
Suzanne”? ELSIE LAINIER SMITH. 

Emporia, Kan., May 1, 1922. 

Ernano Wolf-Ferrari’s mother was an 
Italian, but his father was a German 
Jew. “The Secret of Suzanne” was pro- 
duced for the first time in America at the 
Metropolitan Opera House on March 14, 
1911; “Jewels of the Madonna” in Chi- 
cago on Jan. 16, 1912; and “Donne 
Curiose” at the Metropolitan on Jan. 3, 
1912. The first cast of “The Secret of 
Suzanne” here included Carolina White 
as Countess Gil; Mario Sammarco as 


Count Gil, and Francesco Daddi as Sante. 
7 9 9 


Horvath and Yradier 
Question Box Editor: 

Will you kindly publish a short biog- 
raphy and pronunciation of the names of 
Horvath and Yradier, composers? What 
do you consider one of the most complete 
opera text-books? ANNIE M. P. BUNDY. 

Topeka, Kan., May 8, 1922. 

Géza Horvath, whose name is pro- 
nounced Hohr-vaht, with the accent on 
the first syllable, was born in Komaron, 
Hungary, May 27, 1868. He was in- 
tended for a mercantile career, but after 
he was eighteen years old, studied music 
in Vienna under L. Schytte and others. 
Horvath was director of a private music 
school at Vienna, and librarian of the 
Association of Licensed Music-School 
Proprietors of that city. He has pub- 
lished over sixty compositions, chiefly for 
the piano. Sebastian Yradier, pro- 
nounced E-rah-d’yehr, with the accent on 


the final syllable, was born in Vittoria, 
Spain, 1865. He has written mostly 
songs and has published several collec- 
tions of typical Spanish songs. It is 
difficult to name the most complete opera 
text-book, but among many excellent ones 
there are Kobbe’s “Complete Opera 
Book,’ Upton’s “Standard Operas,” 
Ainsley’s “Standard Opera-Glass,” and 
Krehbiel’s “Book of Operas,’ “Chapters 
of Opera’ and “More Chapters of 
Opera.” 
a. 


Dictionaries and Pronunciations 


Question Box Editor: 

Will you please give me the name of 
the most complete musical dictionary? 
Am particularly desirous of getting au- 
thentic pronunciations of the musicians’ 
names of to-day. A. B. C. 

Portland, Ore., May 5, 1922. 

Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musi- 
cians, with the recently-issued American 
Supplement, is the most complete work of 
its kind in English. This, however, does 
not give pronunciations of proper names. 
One work in which you will find pronun- 
ciations is Baker’s Biographical Diction- 
ary of Musicians. 

' ££ 
Haydn’s “Seven Words” 
Question Box Editor: 

I understand that Haydn once wrote 
a setting to the “Seven Last Words.” Is 
this so? Where was the work first per- 
formed? Can you tell me the circum- 
stances under which it was written? 

Rev. S. M. R. 

Detroit, Mich., May 4, 1922. 

Such a work was written by Haydn in 
1785, at the request of the Bishop of 
Cadiz. It was the custom at the principal 
church of that city to have a special kind 
of oratorio service during Passion Week. 
The service opened with an orchestral 
prelude, after which the bishop ascended 
the altar and pronounced the first of the 
Seven Words, and gave a discourse upon 
it. This again was followed by an or- 
chestral interlude, after which the bishop 
pronounced the Second Word and gave 
a discourse, followed again by the or- 
chestra. And so on through the Seven 
Words. Haydn was requested to write 
orchestral music for the service and this 
he did. The work was publicly per- 
formed in this form in Vienna in 1787. 
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worthy results: The growth of 
organization is one of the most sig) : 
cant developments of recent years, jy 
the field of music education, .and °:; 
annual meetings deserve all the n 
they attract. 

It is of one particular address I \ ;; 
to write at this time. It is that of 
Chancellor Kirkland of Vanderbilt | 
versity, on the “Attitude of the South: yy 
Association of Secondary Schools «ng 
Colleges.” Your report of April 8 gives 
only one statement made by him, namvly, 
that if music is for leisure only it || 
never be accepted for entrance requ’re- 
ments in college. Perhaps a fuller v¢- 
port of his address would make clear 
his exact meaning in making this state- 
ment, but as it stands it impresses ine 
with a feeling that either the Chance||or 
has failed to acquaint himself with what 
has been rapidly developing in the musi- 
cal world of education during the past 
decade or the item selected for mention 
does not adequately represent the pur- 
port of his address. 

Chancellor Kirkland should certainly 
know that the claims now being pre- 
sented for music as a college entrance 
subject are based on its disciplinary 
values. I happen to know that so re- 
cently as last autumn a paper on music 
in the college was sent by a college presi- 
dent to the Chancellor, with a request 
that the writer of the paper be asked to 
present the claims of music as a college 
subject before the next meeting of the 
Southern Association of Secondary 
Schools and Colleges, at Birmingham. 
That paper discussed the subject of mu- 
sic not as a matter of pleasant employ- 
ment of leisure but as a truly disciplinary 
subject . of equal importance with 
academic subjects. It also suggested 
practical courses in music with sug 
= for their treatment along aca- 

emic lines. Further, it seems to m 
that an educator holding the prominen: 
position of the Chancellor should be at 
some pains to acquaint himself with the 
exact aspect of the question of music 
its relation to college entrance and co! 
lege treatment. Having done so, a!! 
question of its use for pleasure—and 
leisure—only so far as its educational 
acceptance would not even be raised. 

The putting forward of this excerpt 
from his address is an indication of the 
attitude of educators toward music. | 
spite the earnest discussions of those 
who are urging music as a college sub 
ject, in the face of many articles which 
clearly state its claims and explai: 
methods of treatment that are on a pa! 
with the handling of academic subjects, 
it appears, from addresses made and 
letters written by college authorities, 
that the old minunderstandings exist 
and the same round is gone over in their 
discussions of the subject. These author- 
ities, either through indifference or posi 
tive opposition, will not perceive advance 
that has been made. 

A striking illustration of this attitud 
and misunderstanding has come to my 
notice within the past ten days. This 
same Southern Association, in an inquiry) 
regarding music, through a committee 
in whose hands the matter was placed, 
revealed by its questionings that its 
understanding of music education in co'- 
leges was that of a half century ago, 
when the young ladies’ academies 
finishing schools exploited courses in mu 
sic which had for their purpose th 
teaching of the playing of “The Maiden = 
Prayer” and similar stuff. Of methods 
now used they apparently were entire’) 
ignorant. When the methods used 
handling the musical curriculum of 
certain institution were described 
them they sat speechless and amazed 

This failure on the part of those 
charge of colleges to acquaint themselves 
with what is really doing in music edu 
cation coupled to the arrogant attit 
of college authorities and faculties 
liberal arts is one of the greatest, if 
absolutely the chief, hindrance to 
development of true popular music e(u- 
cation. I have used the word “arrogan' 
deliberately. An experience of n 
than thirty years in trying to forw 
true music education for the mas 
through the instrumentality of the 
lege, and a study of music educatior 
the United States, has convinced 
that the word is not too strong to 
in this connection. This feeling is ba 
on an academic pride that exalts 
letter, the pedantry, of educational | 


[Continued on page 29] 
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hile it closes the mind to its true spirit 
“¢ mental and spiritual uplift. | 

‘And I wish to take issue with the 
-;atement that music should not be culti- 
vated systematically and intensively in 
college for pleasure and leisure. In a 
restricted sense, the Chancellor is right. 
To use music for pleasure and leisure, 

- jg done in the exploitation of jazz, 
-. worse than useless; with it the col- 
‘eve should have nothing to do. But 
there is another interpretation of 
“yleasure and leisure” that merits more 
than casual attention. _ 

Under present conditions of shorter 
hours, larger pay for young workers, 
the use of automatic machines that de- 
cidedly limit the need for knowledge of 
how to earn a living, educational needs 
have vitally changed. Many automatic 
machines can be as well operated by a 
child of twelve as by his parents. The 
need for skill still remains, but it has 
largely passed from the worker to the 
designer, the scientific engineer. And 
with this shortening of hours and in- 
crease of pay at an early age has come 
the fearfully deadening strain of 
monotonous repetition. It is a case of 
getting through the hours of work as 
soon, and as easily, as possible in order 
to spend the increased leisure in actual 
living. These younger workers are 
simply buying, in the time they spend 
at work, opportunity to live after the 
work is done. It is not necessary to go 
into detail; it is obvious that the 
“movies,” the dance, and similar forms 
of amusement are so largely patronized 
because the strain of the hours of work 
must be compensated for in some way. 
And those who have not been educated 
for leisure and have too much money to 
spend on amusement are in great danger 
of seeking disorganizing pleasure and 
misusing their leisure. The time has 
come when educators should realize that 


I 





education for leisure is a vital matter. 
When this truth is fully recognized and 
our educators break away from the hide- 
bound traditions of a time when the life 
of our workers was lived under very dif- 
ferent conditions they will, perhaps, 
open their minds to the fact that of all 
the agencies that may be used for edu- 
cating our people for the proper use of 
their leisure and for seeking a pleasure 
that truly adds to the rational and bene- 
ficial enjoyment of life, music is excelled 
by none and should be made a part of 
the college scheme. 

It is time that both musicians and 
college authorities awoke to changed 
conditions and the relationship to these 
conditions of a true popular music edu- 
cation. If one may judge from the re- 
port of the supervisors meeting, those 
in charge have had, at least, some inkling 
of this truth. But when the Chancellor 
of an important institution and presi- 
dent of a powerful association of col- 
leges gets off the same old platitudes 
about music education it seems clear 
that college men have not awakened to 
the situation and are traveling in the 
Same vicious circle of pedantic educa- 
tional routine, and still emphasize edu- 
cation for production rather than educa- 
tion for life. May a merciful providence 
shock them into a realization of what 
true popular music education is. 

ARTHUR L. MANCHESTER. 

Elmira, N. Y., May 10, 1922. 
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Caruso’s Tomb 


Dear Mephisto: 

I feel I must write and try to express 
—though that is impossible—the horror 
which I, and I am sure thousands of 
others in England and America, felt 
when reading MusicAL AMERICA of 
April 15, at the report that the body of 
Signor Caruso had been exposed to the 
view of strangers. 

Surely all who love him must feel that 
such a thing is a desecration. 

MARIE LUMSDEN. 

London, England, May 1, 1922. 








“AUDIENCE CARRIED OFF ITS FEET!” 








‘The Barber of Seville.’ 


tralto. 


was well nigh carried off its feet. 


Meisle sings with intelligence. 


KATHRYN 


MEISLE 


Contralto 
AT THE YOUNGSTOWN FESTIVAL. 


SOLOIST WITH THE CLEVELAND SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


NIKOLAI SOKOLOFF, CONDUCTOR 
MAY 6th, 1922 


“The soloist of the program, Miss Kathryn Meisle, sang ‘Una Voce Poco Fa, from 
A program note explained that the air, which had long 
been a favorite with the coloratura-sopranos, was originally composed for con- 
In spite of that we were all ready to be disappointed at hearing it in the 
lower voice, but Miss Meisle is a real coloratura-contralto. 
rich and full in tone, is so flexible and so artistically used that the audience 
It is rarely that we hear such a voice as Miss 
Meisle’s—wonderful in quality, well equalized throughout its range, brilliant in 
its high tone and with the real contralto richness in its lower reaches. 
For an encore, she sang, with piano accompani- 
ment, a Scotch song ‘My Ain Folk.’ ”—Youngstown Vindicator, May 7, 1922. 
Exclusive Management, 


CONCERT DIRECTION, M. H. HANSON, 437 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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THEODORE HARRISON 


Director of Music Department 
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Write to-day for Summer Bulletin. 


“No Reverence Left?” 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

With reference to the report stated 
in MusicaAL AMERICA April 15, that 
strangers have been allowed to see the 
body of the late Signor Caruso: 


“Is there no reverence left upon the 
earth? 
No pride that can do honor to the 
dead? 
Lying in stately calm and dignity, 
Flower-shrined, with peace a _ halo 
round his head 
One thinks of him, 
That singer and Great Gentleman be- 
loved 
By all in whom the seed of beauty lay. 
That singer and Great Gentleman who 
now 
No more illumines night, interprets day. 
Helpless he lies, 
His peace disturbed by any babbling 
guide 
That tourist curiosity be fed. 
Is there no reverence left upon the 
earth? 
No pride that can do honor to the 
dead? 
No memory!” 
BARBARA PAUL. 
London, England, May 1, 1922. 





Unveil Memorial to Late Dr. Storrs 
in Minneapolis Public Library 


MINNEAPOLIS, May 15.—In memory of 
the late Dr. Caryl B. Storrs, who was 
well-known as musician and writer, a 
tablet was recently placed in the music 
room of the Minneapolis Public Library. 
A simple program marked the unveiling 
of the memorial. Eulogies of Dr. Storrs, 
as man and lover of the arts, were made 
by Dr. Vicor Nilsson of the Minneapolis 
Journal, Dr. James Davies of the Minne- 
apolis Tribune, H. A. Bellows of the 
Minneapolis Daily News, Carlo Fischer, 
and the Rev. Marion D. Shutter. A 
string quartet comprising William Mac- 
Phail and Rudolph Peterson, violinists; 
Jean Koch, viola, and Mr. Fischer, 
‘cello, played Tchaikovsky’s Andante 
Cantabile. Stanley R. Avery, chairman 
of the committee which sponsored the in- 
stallation of the tablet, presided. The 
memorial was designed by Charles S. 
Wells, local sculptor. 


FLORENCE L. C. BRIGGS. 





Kiirsteiner Pupils Heard at Ogontz 
School 


OGONTZ, PA., May 13.—The first yearly 
recital by the piano pupils of Jean Paul 
Kirsteiner, New York pianist and com- 
poser, was held at the Ogontz School on 
the evening of May 10. The program 
was opened by Martha Metzler in num- 
bers by Chaminade, followed by Eliza- 
beth Smith in a Venetienne Barcarolle 
by Godard; Gladys Foraker in Valse 
Lucile by Friml; Helen Roosen in Rach- 





maninoff’s Prelude in C Sharp Minor; 
Elizabeth White in Canzonetta by Schitt, 
and Mary Orr Smith in Raff’s Etude in 
A Flat. Louise Thomas was heard in 
Melody in E by Rachmaninoff; Hortense 
Clark in a number by Meyer-Helmund; 
Doreas Shrader, in Bendel’s arrange- 
ment of the “Prize Song” from ‘‘Meister- 
singer”; Frances Turner, in a number 
by Chaminade; Nancy Lee Paull, in Ara- 
besque in B by Meyer-Helmund; Kather- 
ine Hart and Miriam Marting, in num- 
bers by Schiitt, Debussy and Léschorn. 
Mr. Kiirsteiner played his own compo- 
sitions, Three Moods, Op. 18, and Double 
Note Etude, from manuscript. 


ENDS RECITAL TOUR 


Illinois, 








Louise Stallings Appears in 


Ohio and Pennsylvania 


Louise Stallings, soprano, with John 
Doane, accompanist, has just returned 
from a tour embracing Illinois, Ohio and 
Pennsylvania cities. In Upper Alton, 
her former home, the singer was heard 
by a large audience in the Baptist 
Church which was quick to appreciate 
her artistic singing. The feature of the 
program was her presentation of a song 
cycle, “The Beloved Stranger,” by a for- 
mer Altonian, Constance Mills Her- 
reshoff. Miss Stallings gave a recital at 
the home of Dean Lutkins, Dean of Mu- 
sic at the Northwestern University in 
Evanston, Ill., and sang at the home of 
Mrs. C. Furnace Hately in Chicago. 
Among the guests were Mrs. Callahan, 
president of the Chicago Musicians’ 
Club; Arthur B. Wells, Director of the 
Musical Guild of Illinois; Louise Harri- 
son Slade, contralto; William H. Meltzer, 
critic, and others prominent in Chicago 
musical circles. 

Miss Stallings and Mr. Doane were 
heard in a recital in Oberlin, Ohio, on 
the evening of May 8, in a program 
that’ included an aria from Massenet’s 
“Hérodiade,” the Herreshoff cycle, and 
groups in Italian, French and English. 
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MME. CORINNE 


RIDER-KELSEY 


Soprano 
Announces Summer Classes Until August 15th 


Studio: 


122 East 37th Street, New York City 


Telephone Vanderbilt 7758 








THE LYCEUM ARTS CONSERVATORY 


INCORPORATED AND ACCREDITED 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Faculty of Artist Teachers in Music and Dramatic Art 


MARTA MILINOWSKI, Guest Teacher, Piano Department 


Dermitories in our own beautiful buildings in the heart of the North Side Art Center 


1160 North Dearborn St., Chicago 


(Six Weeks) 
June 19th to 
July 29th 








MARTA MILINOWSKI 


Guest Teacher, 
Piano Department 





SPECIAL PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC COURSE under the direction of CAROLINE BOURGARD 
Course includes Teaching Methods, Practice Teaching, Sight Reading, Ear Training, Harmony, Orchestration, History of Music, Latest 


Phases of Musical Activity and Lectures. . . | 
CLASSES IN INTERPRETATION AND REPERTOIRE for Students, Teachers and Professionals under the direction of THEODORE 


HARRISON, in addition to private voice lessons. 
COURSES IN PLAY PRODUCTION AND STAGE CRAFT under the direction of ELIAS DAY 


JEANNE HOWARD, Secretary. 
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TEXAS TEACHERS TO 


San Antonio Convention Dis- 
cusses Many Topics 
of Interest 


By Genevieve M. Tucker 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX., May 13.—Though 
flooding rains throughout the state inter- 
fered somewhat with the attendance at 
the seventh annual convention of the 
Texas Music Teachers’ Association on 
April 27, 28 and 29, there was no sign 
of loss of vitality in the organization, 
and the convention was full of life and 
interest. 

One of the chief decisions arrived at 
was the formation of an educational com- 
mittee to examine all state laws relating 
to musical instruction. 

The date of the annual meeting was 
changed from spring to the Thanksgiving 
holidays, and this will better enable 
teachers to attend without interference 
with the season’s closing recitals. Brown- 
wood was chosen for the next convention 
in November. 

John Bert Graham of Waxahachie was 
unanimously elected president. Henry 
Meyer of Brownwood was elected vice- 
president, and E. Clyde Whitlock of Fort 
Worth, secretary and treasurer. The 
executive committee chosen comprises 
Sam Losh of Fort Worth; Mamie Folsom 
Wynne of Dallas, and Dr. T. S. Lovette 
of Austin. 


Welcomed By the City 


An address of welcome by Mayor O. B. 
Black on behalf of the city of San An- 
tonio opened the convention. 

The address of the president, Mrs. 
Wynne, of Dallas, stressed the impor- 
tance of the music teacher and the press 
in the advancement of music. 

Clark Leaming of Waxahachie gave the 
vice-president’s report and presided over 
the reports of the county vice-presidents 
given by T. S. Lovette, dean of music of 
Baylor College, Belton, for Bell County; 
Maudetta Marti Joseph, of San An- 
tonio, for Bexar County; Mae FitzHugh, 
of Valley Mills, for Bosque County; Mary 
Evans Brown, of Dallas, Dallas County; 
Gladys C. Smith of Stephensville, Erata 
County; Mrs. J. T. Cope of Karnes City, 
Karnes County; Mrs. W. H. Bevin of 
Hearne, Robertson County; Mary Alice 
Gerhard of Fort Worth, Terrant County; 
Mrs. J. H. Maxwell of Austin, Travis 
County; Mrs. E. G. Cochran of Del Rio, 
Val Verde County; Anna Letitia Palm of 
Round Rock, Williamson County. 

The formation of two strong county 
organizations of music teachers in Dallas 
and Val Verde counties was announced. 
These are the first county associations 
to be organized and will affiliate with the 
state association. 


Psychology of Teaching 


In the afternoon the Brackenridge 
High School Orchestra and Glee Club 
gave examples of class and concert work 
under the direction of Myrtle Inches. 
Clara Duggan Madison of San Antonio 
read a paper on the subject “How Far 
Does Psychology Enter Into Successful 
Music Teaching’? Frederick King of 
San Antonio gave advice on “How to 
Deal with the Jazz Mad Pupil.” John 
M. Steinfeldt of San Antonio spoke of the 
value of “The Chopin Studies as Teach- 
ing Material.” Mr. Steinfeldt and a pupil, 
Ann Holliday, played several studies in 
exemplification of his subject. Alois 
Braun of San Antonio told “How to 
Make the Study of Harmony Practical 
for the Piano Student.” Sam Joseph of 





WATCH LEGISLATION 


Fort Worth led in harmony interpreta- 
tion. 

Sam Losh of Fort Worth led the sing- 
ing which opened Friday’s session and 
gave an address upon the subject “How 
Can a Musician Function in the Com- 
munity?” Henry E. Meyer of Brown- 
wood took for his topic ‘Business Methods 
for Music Teachers.”’ A paper on “Affili- 
ation Between Private Music Teachers 
and Music Departments or Conserva- 
tories,” written by Etelka Evans, of the 
Southwestern University at Georgetown, 
was read by John Bert Graham. Frank L. 
Reed of Austin, head of the music de- 
partment of the University of Texas, was 
among the speakers. 


Examinations for Degrees 


Saturday’s session was taken up by 
examinations for degrees, meetings of 


the Texas Dunning Teachers’ Associa- 
tion and Texas Progressive Series Teach- 
ers’ Association. Fifteen teachers were 
present at the round-table discussion of 
the Dunning class of the State of Texas. 
The following officers were elected: Har- 
riet Bacon MacDonald of Dallas, presi- 
dent; Mrs. E. Clyde Whitlock of Fort 
Worth, vice-president; Lucile Steadman 
of Dallas, secretary-treasurer, and Mrs. 
Berry Carol of Marshall, parliamen- 
tarian. 

Visiting and local artists appeared in 
a concert at the Hotel St. Anthony and 
a reception was given the delegates, with 
Mrs. J. W. Hoit as chairman. They were 
entertained on Friday evening at a ban- 
quet at the St. Anthony Hotel by the 
Tuesday Musical Club, the Chaminade 
Choral Society, the Mozart Society, San 
Antonio Musical Club, and the San An- 
tonio Music Teachers’ Association. David 
Griffin acted as toastmaster. 





MUNICIPAL OPERA S 


“Cavalleria Rusticana” and 
“Pagliacci” Presented by 
Local Artists 


By Mrs. C. G. Norton 


Fort WortH, Tex., May 13.—The 
Fort Worth Municipal Opera Company, 
made up entirely of local musicians giv- 
ing their services without pay, achieved 
a distinct success on May 5 in the per- 
formances of “CavaHeria Rusticana” 
and “Pagliacci” at the Majestic Theater 
under the direction of Sam S. Losh. 
Every seat in the house was occupied. 
Mr. Losh produced “Aida” for two per- 
formances last year, and the present 
success was the fruit of many months 
of long, patient work. 

Pearl Calhoun Davis, last year’s Aida, 
gained another success as Santuzza. 
Her soprano voice is of sweet quality, 
and her characterization revealed a good 
deal of histrionic ability. J. Oscar 
Webster artistically filled the part of 
Turiddu; Walker Moore displayed con- 
siderable dramatic ability as Alfio; 
Grace Whitsitt was adequate as Lola, 


TIRS FORT WORTH 


and Annie Helen Strathdee, who has a 
rich contralto voice, sang and acted con- 
scientiously as Mama Lucia. The or- 
chestra, also made up of local musicians, 
was vigorously applauded for its inter- 
pretation of the Overture and the Inter- 
mezzo. ; 

In “Pagliacci,” Ellen Jane Lindsay 
sang and acted admirably as Nedda; 
James Wood used a fine tenor voice to 
advantage as Canio; Frank C. Agar 
was an effective Tonio, and Bernard U. 
Taylor’s Silvio was one of the successes 
of the cast. The chorus took its share 
in both performances admirably. The 
singing of the “Ding-Dong” number in 
“Pagliacci” reflected the careful study 
of many months. The scenic effects 
were designed by Jack Webster Hark- 
rider of Fort Worth and won him much 
praise. 

Mayor FE. R. Cockrell, speaking dur- 
ing an interval, said the performances 
would serve to place Fort Worth definite- 
ly on the map as a music center, though 
previously it had been known largely as 
a commercial city. 

The Fort Worth Record radiophone 
department broadcasted the music 
throughout the state and beyond it. 

The operas were repeated on Saturday 
night. 





Fort Worth Harmony Club Entertains at 
Annual Luncheon 


Fort WortH, TEx., May 15.—The 
Harmony Club gave an_ interesting 
special program at its annual luncheon 
at the River Crest Country Club re- 
cently. The guests numbered 200. Mrs. 
Louis Morris, toastmistress, introduced 
the speakers. These included: Mrs. F. 
L. Jaceard, former president of the 
Euterpean Club; W. D. Smith, Carl 
Venth, composer and conductor of the 
Club Chorus; Mrs. Homer Adams, and 
Mrs. John F. Lyons, president of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs anu 
of the Harmony Club. Mrs. Lyons, in 
acknowledging the services of various 
members of the organization, paid an 
especial tribute to Mrs. R. D. Garver, 
accompanist of the Club, who will soon 
leave Fort Worth to make her home in 
Bartlesville, Okla. The Club presented 
Mrs. Garver with a pair of silver candle- 
sticks, as well as gifts from individual 
members, as marks of esteem. A _ bur- 
lesque version of Arthur Penn’s musical 
satire, “The Ladies’ Aid,” and purport- 
ing to represent a meeting of the Har- 
mony Club executive board, was given 
by Sam Losh, Bernard U. Taylor, W. D. 
Smith, W. J. Marsh, S. W. Wheat, James 
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Woods and William Ross. The skit was 
arranged by Mrs. J. O. Montrief, chair- 
man of the entertainment committee, 
who with the aid of Doris Jones and 
Julia Pierce, arranged the luncheon. An 
entertaining “Mechanical Doll’ dance 
was given by Mrs. Robert C. Veihl, a 
member of the Club. 
MRs. CHARLES G. NORTON. 





OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—The music 
department of Sorosis Club adjourned 
for the summer after a meeting in the 
home of Mrs. Edward E. Cornelius, when 
Mrs. William H. Winn, Mrs. J. A. Holm- 
boe, Mrs. Allen Tibbs, Mrs. Fair B. Boy- 
ette, Mrs. Ralph Parmenter, Mrs. Early 
Shelly, Mrs. A. G. Dark and Mrs. A. J. 
Keen were assisting hostesses. Mrs. W. 
C. Beasley was leader of the discussion 
on “Opera.” Mrs. T. Burns Pedigo, Mrs. 
L. Emerson Faris, Mrs. Raymond S. 
McLain, Mrs. J. W. Wheeler, Mrs. G. P. 
McGregor, E. Marie Anderson, Mrs. J. 
H. Brown and Mrs. R. J. Clements par- 
ticipated in the program. Mrs. T. W. 
Tibbs was presented with a gift from the 
members in appreciation of her work 
during the year. Martha Gilmer, in the 
second of a series of piano recitals at 


her studio, presented the following 
pupils: Cora Gillilan, Virginia Hale, 
Evelyn Bobbs, Ruth Beard, Clarabell 


Oldfield, Miriam Parke, Jean Thoburn, 
Augusta Johnston, Margaret Maroney 
and Vera Godfrey. 
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Milan Home for Aged Musicians | 
presses Gratitude for New York Aj 
Giulio Gatti-Casazza and Otto H. kK: 

have received small gold medals bea) 

a likeness of Verdi from the Home 

Aged Musicians in Milan, which 

founded by the Italian composer. 

authorities of the institution also 
pressed thanks to the impresario of 

Metropolitan Opera House for his eff: 

in behalf of the concert given last - 

vember in memory of Enrico Caruso, 

proceeds of which, amounting to $20, 
were sent to the Home. A numbe) 

silver and bronze medals were also gs. 
to the artists and conductors who part 
pated in the event. 
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Texas Federation Votes for National 


Conservatory and Fine Arts Minister 


pen WORTH, TEX., May 13.—The 
seventh annual convention of the 
'exas Federation of Music Clubs closed 
ere this afternoon after a three days’ 
cession at the Texas Hotel. 

Resolutions were adopted recommend- 
ng the appointment of a Minister of 
“ine Arts in the Federal Cabinet, and 
n support of the amended Fletcher Bill 
for a National Conservatory. 


| 


It was further decided to request the 
State Governor to appoint a representa- 
tive of Fine Arts on the State Board of 
Education. 

Other resolutions adopted by the con- 
vention were to the following effect: In 
favor of the use of American music and 
opera sung in the English language; ap- 
pointing a committee to confer with the 
State Board of Education relative to the 
establishment of a compulsory course in 








* ELLERMAN 


CONTRALTO 


More Notices of This Season’s Appearances 





cert the huge success that it was. 


ation. 


ciation throughout the program. 


each song requires. 


570 West 156th St. 


A good contralto . . . . Gave an unusually interesting recital. 
Miss Ellerman’s voice is rich in quality and good throughout its 
range. It is a large voice . . . . handled it in general with consid- 
erable skill, displaying variety of tone color, quite unusual with con- 
traltos. Her interpretations were marked by sincerity and emotional 
power. Her diction was remarkably distinct throughout. 

New York World, New York City. 


The program gave Miss Ellerman an opportunity to display the 
wonderful range of her full voice, particularly in the deeper tones. 
She has a sure, confident poise while singing, which adds greatly 
to her charm. Her voice is rich and mellow and her winning per- 
sonality and charming magnetism added much in making the con- 


Port Huron Press, Port Huron, Mich. 


Miss Ellerman sang with interpretative excellence and clear enunci- 
Michigan Daily, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Miss Ellerman proved herself an artist of charm and ability, winning 
her audience with her very first appearance and holding their appre- 


Crescent News, Defiance, Ohio 


Miss Ellerman has an unusually deep contralto voice and a large 
range, and sings with a rare understanding of the dramatic value 
Pontiac Daily Press, Pontiac, Mich. 


Address: 


Telephone Billings 1593 


New York City 














music in the public schools; recommend- 
ing a state-wide music memory contest, 
and endorsing the plan for giving credits 
in the public schools for the study of 
music; recommending the establishment 
of a music commission in every town in 
the State; favoring the establishment of 
an artist benefit fund, and allowing the 
fee to be set by the club and the con- 
tracting artist; recommending that the 
State clubs render assistance in re- 
placing the musical instruments and 
library of music destroyed by fire in the 
State prison at Huntsville, and recog- 
nizing junior and juvenile clubs at State 
sessions. 

Mrs. James Hambrick, president, occu- 
pied the chair during all the sessions, 
which were of much interest, though the 
attendance was small because of the un- 
certain condition of the weather and the 
difficulties of traveling, owing to recent 
floods. 

Peter W. Dykema, of Wisconsin Uni- 
versity, was the principal speaker of 
the convention, his address on “Commu- 
nity Music” being made at the Thurs- 
day morning session. Music as a 
sedative for marital difficulties was the 
prospect pictured by Mr. Dykema, who 
urged community music as a remedy for 
all home troubles. 

Mrs. John F. Lyons, president of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs, was 
the principal speaker at the closing ses- 
sion, when she emphasized the importance 
of the juvenile and junior work of clubs. 

When the regular session opened on 
May 3, addresses of welcome were deliv- 
ered by City Commissioner W. B. Town- 
send, for the city, and W. M. Massie, for 
the Chamber of Commerce. Response 
was made by Mrs. Eugene McNutt, of 
Waco. Mrs. Theodore Mack and Mrs. 
Louis Morris welcomed the delegates in 
behalf of Fort Worth music, literary and 
civic clubs. 


4ll Districts 


Reports of the club delegates showed 
much progress in all districts. Mrs. H. 
E. Ferree, chairman of the First Dis- 
trict, recommended a State-wide memory 
contest, and that music credits be given 
in all the public schools. Mrs. Temple 
Nash, of Kaufman, chairman of the 
Third District, recommended the organi- 
zation of music appreciation clubs in the 
sparsely settled communities. 

Waco and Wichita Falls were rivals 
for the 1923 meeting, but no decision will 
be made until later in the year. 

There was no election of officers. 

Mrs. Lockie Marshall Pyle, of Denison, 
contralto, won the scholarship offered 
through the Federation by the Herbert 
Witherspoon vocal studio, New York. 
Mrs. Pyle contested with five others— 
Mrs. Eugene McNutt, Waco; Mrs. Dan 
Brown and Mrs. Homer Adams, of Fort 
Worth, and Mrs. Sparks Durham, of 
New York. There were no contestants 
for the piano scholarship in the Cincin- 
nati Conservatory, nor for the perpetual 
medal offered for piano students under 
eighteen years of age. 

An excellent report was given at one 
of the sessions by Mrs. Walter S. Rob- 


Progress in 


ertson, of Wichita Falls, on Junior Music 
Club work, with illustrations by the Fort 
Worth Juvenile Harmony Club, under 
the direction of Mrs. G. T. Moss. A 
valuable report on public school music 
was also given by Julia D. Owen, of 
Navasota, whose song, “‘The Bluebonnet,” 
was sung by a group of school children 
directed by Alva C. Lochhead, super- 
visor of music in the public schools of 
Fort Worth. Numbers were given by 
the Fort Worth Junior High School Or- 
chestra and the Senior High School Glee 
Club, and an interesting demonstration 
of music memory contest work in the 
grade schools was given by children from 
the lower grades under the leadership 
of their teacher, Alma Ray. 

A meeting of the executive board was 
held on May 2, and the members were 
afterward entertained at dinner at the 
Texas Hotel by the Harmony Club of 
Fort Worth, of which Mrs. Lyons is also 
president. She was toastmistress, and 
those who responded were Mrs. James 
Hambrick, of Tyler, president of the 
Texas Federation of Music Clubs; Mrs. 
Eugene McNutt, of Waco, past president; 
Mrs. Theodore Mack, representing the 
Fort Worth Federation of Women’s 
Clubs; Mamie Folsom Wynne, of Dallas, 
past-president of the Texas Music Teach- 
ers’ Association; Mrs. R. G. Flowers, in- 
coming president of the Euterpean Club; 
Mrs. F. L. Jaccard, past-president of the 
Euterpean Club; Mrs. J. O. Montrief, 
Mrs. Louis Morris, and Mrs. J. Homer 
Adams, of the Harmony Club. 

Many musical programs were ar- 
ranged for the delegates. One of these 
was made up of music by Texas com- 
posers. Local and visiting soloists and 
various choral clubs took part in the con- 
certs. Mrs. C. G. NORTON. 


Durant, Okla., Holds Music Festival 


DURANT, OKLA., May 15.—Ernestine 
Schumann Heink was heard in a con- 
cert which formed the concluding event 
of the Durant Music Festival, held re- 
cently. Another important feature of 
the celebration was a performance of 
Handel’s “Messiah” by a chorus of 300 
voices, and soloists, under the conductor- 
ship of Julia Stout of the Southeastern 
State Teachers’ College. The festival 
was opened with a concert by the Durant 
Municipal Band. Large crowds attended 
all the events. C. M. COLE. 





Redlands Chorus Returns from Concert 
ry 
Tour 


REDLANDS, CAL., May 13.—The Philo- 
mela Chorus, conducted by C. H. March, 
has just returned from its second con- 
cert trip, after appearances at Occi- 
dental College, Los Angeles; at Pomona 
College, Claremont; and in Pasadena, 
Hollywood and San Pedro. This is the 
club’s fifth concert season and has been 
the most successful. At the monthly 
meeting of the Music Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, Lucile Crews, .soprano, Thomas 
Gore, baritone, and Harold Scott, violin- 
ist, were the soloists. Anna Blanch 
Foster read a paper on the Romantic 
Period. CHARLES H. MARSH. 
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CHARLES GILBERT SPROSS, the well-known Composer-Pianist, has 
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SPECULATION RIFE 
ON OPERA DIRECTOR 


Mary Garden Pays Flying Visit 
—Polacco Signs Akimoff 
for Next Season 


CHICAGO, May 13.—A flying visit by 
Mary Garden to Chicago yesterday has 
revived speculation as to the future man- 
agement of the Civic Opera Association. 
Miss Garden was in Chicago for a few 
hours only, and spent most of the time 
in consultation with Samuel Insull, presi- 
dent of the association, and his assist- 
ants. Neither Mr. Insull nor Miss Gar- 
den would discuss their conference. 

Giorgio Polacco, chief conductor, has 
been granting daily auditions to aspli- 
rants for places on next season’s roster. 
Among the new singers signed for next 
season is Boris Akimoff, Russian bass. 

Although both Mr. Polacco and Clark 
Shaw, business manager of the Civic 
Opera Association, deny that Mr. Polacco 
has been definitely signed as artistic di- 
rector, the fact that he has been grant- 
ing auditions and negotiating for artists 
lends color to the belief that only Mr. 
Insull’s signature is needed to make his 
appointment official. 

Mr. Polacco left for Washington, D. C., 
this afternoon on the Century Limited. 
He was scheduled to sail for Italy from 
New York on May 18. C. Q. 








Scholarships to Be Awarded for Schmitz 
Master Classes 

CHICAGO, May 3.—Several refund 
scholarships will be awarded by E. 
Robert Schmitz at the close of his master 
piano classes in Chicago this summer. 
The basis of the awards will be the inter- 
est and scholarship shown in the work 
of the classes. Teachers and musicians 
from eighteen different states and from 
Honolulu have already been enrolled. 
There will be several assistant teachers, 
designated from among the active mem- 
bers of the Key Club who are authorized 
teachers of Mr. Schmitz’s principles. 





Business Girls Form Choral Society 


CHIcAGo, May 13.-—A choral society 
made up of Chicago business girls has 
been formed by the newly established de- 


partment of musical art of the Young 
under 


Women’s Christian Association, u 
the chairmanship of Mrs. Archibald 
Freer. Theodore Stearns, conductor- 


composer, will direct the chorus. 


Open $1,000,000 Campaign to Build 
National Home for American Opera 
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HICAGO, May 13.—Contributions of a 
dollar each from a million people are 
relied on by the Opera in Our Language 
Foundation and the David Bispham 
Memorial Fund to build an American 
Opera House in Chicago as a national 
home for the production of opera in Eng- 
lish. Mrs. Edith Rockefeller McCormick 
is in charge of the “One Million—One 
Dollar” campaign to bring the project 
to actual achievement. 
On the first day of the campaign, 
twenty-two one-dollar subscriptions were 
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received, each with a hearty wish for the 
success of the undertaking. Arthur 
Hartman sent the first dollar, writing 
with his contribution: ““May God’s bless- 
ing rest on this enterprise.” 

The movement is national, with head- 
quarters in Chicago. The production of 
American works by American artists is 
the dream of those who have started the 
movement. They want an American 
house and an American opera company. 
The project is expected to appeal to 
music-lovers not only in Chicago but 
throughout the country. Cc. @. 





EXTEND CIVIC MUSIC WORK 





Association Spends $38,709 on Season’s 
Activities 

CHICAGO, May 13.—A year of fine 

achievement in bringing good music to 

the people is recorded in the annual re- 


port of the Civic Music Association of 
Chicago, which closed its ninth season 
at the annual meeting in the Fine Arts 
Building Tuesday afternoon. The scope 
of the association is wide, embracing ac- 
tivities in community singing, children’s 
choruses, civic orchestra, and choral and 
band concerts in all parts of the city. 

The children’s choruses in seventeen 
different civic centers gave twenty-six 
concerts during the season, the principal 
event being the annual festival in Or- 
chestra Hall on April 19. 

The association spent $38,709 this sea- 
son, compared with $3,617 the first sea- 
son. Mass singing was conducted in 
twenty-seven different communities, and 
twenty-one free concerts were given by 
Chicago artists. 





Joint Recital on Lake View Program 


CHICAGO, May 13.—Mme. Ella Spravka, 
pianist, and Marie Morrisey, contralto, 
gave a program at the annual meeting 
of the Lake View Musical Society at the 
Parkway Hotel on May 8. _ Richard 
Hageman played Miss Morrisey’s ac- 
companiments. , 





Young American Artists Heard 


CHICAGO, May 13.—A program in the 
Young American Artists’ Series at the 
Fine Arts Recital Hall was given by Mrs. 
Frances Benson, soprano, and David 
Polakoff, violinist, on Thursday, May 11. 
Mrs. Benson showed distinct talent and 
made a very pleasing impression. Mr. 
Polakoff did very well in legato playing. 








ORPHA KENDALL HOLSTMAN 


SOPRANO 


After her successful New York Début, April 12, 1922, sang for the 
AUSTIN WOMAN’S CLUB, an organization with a membership of 
800. Mrs. Maude M. McFarland, chairman of this club, under date of 
April 28, 1922, says in a letter to ORPHA KENDALL HOLSTMAN: 


“Your Program Is Truly One of the High Spots in Our Club History 
and I Hope That All of the Clubs Will Bring It to Their Members.” 


ADDRESS—157 EAST OHTO STREET, CHICAGO 








PLAN SUMMER CONCERTS 





B’nai Brith to Sponsor Series at Ball 
Park 


CHICAGO, May 13.—A big summer mu- 
sic festival for Chicago, known as the 
Community Operatic Festival, will be 
given in the Cubs’ Ball Park, beginning 
Wednesday, July 12, and extending over 


a period of six weeks. Chicago will have 
an opportunity to hear leading operatic 
and concert artists, also orchestras at a 
nominal price. 

One performance will be given each 
week, for six weeks. The ball park of 
the National League club, seating 30,000 
persons, will be the scene of the concerts. 

The festival is to be given under the 
auspices of Ramah Lodge, No. 33, B’nai 
Brith. S. H. Anschell, General Chair- 
man and Managing Director of the Fes- 
tival and Leonard J. Grossman, presi- 
dent of Ramah Lodge, say that the prin- 
cipal idea is to make the festival one of 
cultural and educational interest to the 
general public. Any profits will be de- 
voted to charities in which the Lodge 
is interested. C. Q. 





Erik Bye Impresses at Norwegian 
Concert 


CHICAGO, May 13.—Erik Bye, baritone, 
was the featured artist at the concert of 
the Norwegian Singers’ League of Chi- 
cago in Orchestra Hall on Thursday. 
Although his voice is not large, Mr. Bye 
uses it with fine artistry. The tone is 
vibrant and the voice well controlled and 
unusually even. The Norwegian Singers’ 
League is composed of several Norwegian 
male choruses in the city. The perform- 
ance was marked with enthusiasm and 
good understanding of the requirements 
of choral ensemble. 





“La Féte a Robinson” Has Local 


Premiére 


CHICAGO, May 13.—The Chicago pre- 
miére of “La Féte 4 Robinson,” a ballet 
by Gabriel Grovlez, was accomplished 
auspiciously on Tuesday night by the 
Pavley-Oukrainsky Ballet, which pre- 
sented the work in the Auditorium 
Theater for the Emerson Settlement 
Benefit. It was recently given its world 
premiére during the Chicago Onera As- 
sociation’s season at the Manhattan 
Opera House in New York. 

The ballet was followed with huge en- 
joyment by the audience, »lthough there 
is nothing in the music itself to call for 
lavish praise. Miss Edvis Milar as the 
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“Boris Godounoff” to Open 
Ravinia Season 


CHICAGO, May 13.—“Boris Godo- 
unoff” will open the opera season 
at Ravinia Park next month and 
: Adamo Didur will sing the title 
: role. Moussorgsky’s opera was 
first heard in Chicago during the 
visit of the Russian Grand Opera 
Company this year. Three or four 
other operas new to Ravinia will 
be presented this summer. 








Robinson was singled out by the aud 
ence for an ovation. Sergei Oukrainsk 
as the Aunt gave a bit of characte 
pantomime full of broad fun. Other 
who drew the applause of the audienc. 
were M. Bacheller as the Waite) 
Andreas Pavley as the Painter, and Mis 
Shermont as the Bride. 

Jan Chiapusso, Holland pianist. 
played three Chopin numbers, and Vit 
torio Arimondi, bass, and Marguerit: 
D’Alvarez, contralto, sang. Mme. 
D’Alvarez had to add two extra num 
bers after her group of Spanish songs. 
Ben Ali Haggin presented a number of 
stage pictures, and the Pavley-Oukrain- 
sky Ballet gave seven divertissements. 


C. Q. 
GIRL VIOLINIST WINS PRIZE 








Ebba Fredericksen Awarded Violin in 
Open Competition 


CHICAGO, May 13.—Miss Ebba Fred 
ericksen, student of Richard Czerwonky, 
violinist, Bush Conservatory, won a $500 
violin, presented by Lyon & Healy, i 
competition with five other students of 
Mr. Czerwonky. The judges were Leo: 
Sametini, Jacques Gordon and Waclavy 
Kochanski. The Bruch Concerto in G 
Minor was the piece chosen. 

Last year Miss Fredericksen won a 
prize of $100 offered by the Lake View 
Musical Society, Chicago. She will ap- 
pear as soloist with the Bush Conserva- 
tory Symphony in Orchestra Hall on 
June 1. 

Joseph Englehart, also a contestant, 
was awarded a $75 bow presented by 
Lyon & Healy. 





Orchestra Leader’s Wife Injured 


CHICAGO, May 13.—Mrs. Morgan L. 
Eastman, wife of the conductor of the 
Edison Symphony Orchestra and chief 
of the musical programs for the radio 
broadcastings from the Westinghous: 
station KYW, was struck by an automo- 
bile and seriously injured last night. 
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JOHN J. BLACKMOR 





PIANIST 
RECITALS 
INSTRUCTION 


Address c/o Bush Conservatory 
839 No. Dearborn St., Chicago 





CARL CRAVEN 





TENOR 


“He exhibited a voice of excellent quality, an obviously 
sympathetic appreciation of his songs, and the ability to 
pronounce the English language in a seemly and intelli- 
gent fashion.”—Edward Moore of Chicago Tribune. 


Address: 523 FINE ARTS BLDG., CHICAGO 
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PAULIST CHORISTERS SING 


<how Tonal Balance and Sound Musician- 
ship in Annual Concert 


CuH1cAGo, May 13.—The Paulist Choris- 
ters gave their annual concert in Orches- 

ra Hall on the afternoon of May 7. 
Leroy Wetzel conducted. The “Sanctus” 

rom Wetzel’s Mass in B Flat was given 
with full-throated joy and religious fer- 
vor, and Bossi’s “Raphael the Divine,” 
with its tender pianissimos and sudden 
bursts of exultation, was sung magnifi- 
cently. The boys’ voices balanced well 
with the baritones and basses of the 
horus, but were at no time subdued. 
Mr. Wetzel has his choristers well in 
hand and they show the results of his 
careful training. 

In Rachmaninoff’s exquisite ‘Ave 
Maria” the English text seemed to fit 
the music very badly. The accents fell in 
wrong places and the syllables did not 
lend themselves to facile vocal treatment. 

The soloists were Charles Cooley, 
Leroy Claar, W. W. Webber, Julian Mar- 
hoeffer, Albion Benning and William 
Moran. Mrs. Lilly Meyer was the ac- 
companist and Stanley Martin the or- 
ganist. CHARLES QUINT. 


PLAYS GROVLEZ WORKS 





Viola Cole-Audet Features Moderns in 
Annual Recital 


CHICAGO, May 13.—One may always 
count on hearing the modern composers 
well interpreted at Viola Cole-Audet’s 
piano recitals. Her annual program at 
the Playhouse on the afternoon of May 7, 
was up to her standard. She played 
“The Shepherd,’ “Chanson de Siscar- 
polette,” and ‘Three Impressions of Lon- 
don,” all by Gabriel Grovlez. 

The last set forth the composer’s im- 
pressions of Westminster Abbey, the 
Park, and Sunday Evening on the 
Thames Embankment. The music was 
imitative of the sounds and sights of 
London in different moods. Other mod- 
ern composers represented on Mme. 
Audet’s program were Scriabine and 
Otterstroem. Numbers by Beethoven, 
Mozart, Chopin and Liszt were also in- 
cluded. C. Q. 
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Directors of Lyceum Arts Conservatory and Some of the Faculty Members and Guest Teachers—Upper Row: 
Theodore Harrison, Director of Music Department and 


Head of Drama Department; 
Teacher of Singing. Lower Row: 
Marta Milinowski, Guest Instructor in 


HICAGO, M The problem of 

the serious music student is fre- 
quently not one of doubtful ability or 
flagging ambition but one of self-support 
during the period of study. The propor- 
tion of students who turn to other voca- 
tions because they are unable to meet 
the cost of properly developing their tal- 
ent is high. There is one field, however, 
in which the musician still in his student 











of Opera, Inc. 


professional stage work. 











The Dunbar American School 


RALPH DUNBAR. President 


Announces 


@ A summer course of eight weeks, beginning June 15 | 
for professionals, semi-professionals and talented ama- | 
teurs preparing them for opera and all other lines of 


@ A summer course of three weeks, begiuning July 20, 
for teachers and supervisors of music teaching them 
how to professionally stage operas and operettas. 


For further information address 


Secretary, 














5401 Cornell Ave.. 


Chicago 


























RUTH BRADLEY 


PIANISTE 


2 Fine Arts Bldg. Chicago 





JAROSLAV GONS 


CONCERT CELLIST 
Studio: Chicago, 931 Kimball Hall 








STUART BARKER 
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| BARITONE 
Voice Culture, Lectures and Recitals 
Chicago Conservatory, 9th Floor, Auditorium Bldg. 








ARTHUR E. WESTBROOK 
BARITONE 


5401 Cornell Avenue, Chicago 
"Phone Hyde Park 596 





Lucille Stevenson and 
Katherine Howard Ward, 
Piano 


Anna S. Imig, Voice; 


days, and the artist who lacks the funds 
to venture upon a concert career can ob- 
tain a hearing with adequate and assured 
reward. This is in lyceum and Chau- 
taugqua work, and many an artist since 
renowned has made his initial appear- 
ance before the audiences of the lyceum 
circuit. i 

The Lyceum Arts Conservatory of Chi- 
cago is a school of music and drama in 
which students are afforded this oppor- 
tunity for experience and self-support. 
Co-operation between the school and con- 
cert managers has opened an avenue 
for the advancement of the enterprising 
pupil. 

The purposes of the school are thus 
stated by Edward Clarke, secretary; 
“Practical training with a definite end in 
view is the aim of the Lyceum Arts Con- 
servatory. Courses of study in all 
branches of music, drama and dancing 
are provided with a view to fitting the 
student for performance or teaching as 
his desire and ability dictate. Opportu 
nity for graduates to secure positions is 
afforded by the school, and the period of 
training is determined solely by the abil- 
ity and accomplishment of the student. 
The outside work is in no sense a part of 
the Conservatory course; it is merely an 
opportunity of which the individual who 
is in need of employment may take ad- 

vantage. For the major part of its 

work, the Conservatory has a regularly 
attending body of students.” In Mr. 
Clarke’s opinion, the lyceum tours have 
justified themselves as being more re- 
munerative than club work and offering 
a steady income to the student. 

Elias Day, founder and director of the 
Conservatory, is a dramatic performer 
and is well known as a critic and teacher. 
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Piano and Organ; Edward Clarke and James Hamilton, 


Elias Day, President and 


Voice, and 


He is head of the departments of drama 
and expression. Theodore Harrison, head 
of the vocal department, has achieved 
success in this country and in Europe, 
and for several years was head of the 
voice department of the University 
School of Music, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
James Hamilton, tenor, was student of 
Mr. Harrison and of Herbert Wither- 
spoon, and is a leading figure in recital 
and oratorio work in Chicago. Edward 


Clarke, whose musical education was 
secured initially at the Toronto Con- 
servatory, completed his studies witn 


Jean de Reszké, and has appeared with 
success in concert in Europe and Amer- 
ica. Lucille Stevenson, soprano, is known 
as an interpreter of modern music, and 
has been heard as soloist with the Min- 
neapolis and Chicago Symphonies and 
other orchestras. Ora Padget-Langer is 
well known as a concert and oratorio 
singer. 

Jeanne Boyd, director of the theory 
department and member of the piano fac- 
ulty, has done much work as a composer, 
and many of her vocal and instrumental 
compositions have appeared on concert 
programs. She was a student and later 
an assistant teacher with Emil Liebling. 
Charles Mixer of the violin department, 
studied with Herbert Butler and Leopold 
Auer. Helen Sherwood Johnson is in 
charge of the dancing department, and 
Katharine Howard-Ward, noted soloist, 
is teacher of piano and organ. 

A summer master school of six weeks 
will open on June 19, and will continue 
until July 29. Caroline Bourgard, a 
pioneer in the development of public 
school music as a distinctive branch of 
teaching, who is supervisor of music in 
the public schools of Louisville, Ky., has 
been engaged as guest instructor. Miss 
Bourgard is one of the leading figures in 
educational work in Kentucky and is the 
author of several text books on the work 
of music supervisors. Marta Milinowski, 
head of the piano department of the 
Lake Forest School of Music, will con- 
duct a piano master class during the 
Conservatory’s summer session. 

EMIL RAYMOND. 





Barbereux-Parry to Conduct 
Summer Session in Evanston 


CHICAGO, May 13.—Mme. Barbereux- 
Parry will conduct a summer session of 
her school of singing in Evanston for a 
period of six weeks beginning June 12 
In addition to vocal courses, languages 
and dramatic art will be taught, and a 
special course will be given for teachers. 


Mme. 


SOLO OR JOINT RECITALS—CONCERT—ORATORIO 
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Following Fall Début in 
New York, Marion Lovell 
Appears in New England 


Pa 





Marion Lovell, Coloratura Soprano 


Marion Lovell, coloratura’ soprano, 
who made her début in Aeolian Hall last 
October, has fulfilled a number of en- 
gagements booked for her by her repre- 
sentative and teacher, Mme. Soder- 
Hueck, during the season. Among these 
have been several concerts in the East. 
Following a success at one of the E. F. 
Albee concerts in Providence, R. I., she 
was cordially received as soloist with the 
Masonic Choir, a male chorus under the 
direction of John B. Archer, in the same 
city on April 21. In Attleboro, Mass, 
she was heard as soloist with the Phil- 
harmonic Society, under the direction of 
Lester Earle Moore, on April 24, and on 
May 7, she appeared with George Bar- 
rere, flautist in a concert given by the 
New York Flute Club. 





Irene Pavloska Engaged for Recitals on 
Coast 

Irene Pavloska, mezzo-soprano of the 
Chicago Opera Association, who was 
heard extensively with the organization 
on the Coast, was engaged for a recital 
at Tacoma on May 2, and was heard 
in Seattle on May 17. She will ap- 
pear at the children’s concert of the 
Evanston, Ill., Festival on May 27. 





Visiting Musicians Give Programs in 
Terre Haute 
TERRE HAvuTE, IND., May 13.—Mme. 


Marie von Unschuld, Viennese pianist, 


Newark Festival, May 6, 1922 


gave an interesting recital in the 
Cecelian Auditorium, Saint-Mary-of-the- 
Woods, on May 2. The recital was at- 
tended by sisters and students of the 
school, and the program was devoted to 
Chopin, Schumann and Liszt. Agnes 
Luther Tullis, soprano, formerly of this 
city and now of Indianapolis, and John 
Sapp, violinist of Greencastle, gave a 
recital at the Washington Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, on May 2. Ac- 
companiments were played by Mrs. G. C. 
Kohlner of Indianapolis and Edna Cogs- 
well Otis of Greencastle. At the close 
of the concert a reception was given for 
the performers at the home of Dr. and 
Mrs. C. N. Combs. L. EvA ALDEN. 





SCRANTON EVENTS 
Eleanor Reynolds and Sue Harvard 
Appear—New Quartet Sings 


SCRANTON, PA., May 13.—Eleanor Rey- 
nolds returned to her childhood home 
here in a recital before a large audience 
on April 28, in Town Hall. Arias from 
Handel, Gluck and Pergolesi opened the 
program. The second group contained 
two new songs of Frances McCollin, “‘Love 
Took Me Softly by the Hand” and “The 
Things of Every Day are So Sweet,” 
both sung for the first time in public. 
Four Brahms songs, given in German, 
were followed by the final group devoted 
to works of Landon Roald, Arthur Foote 
and Schubert. Betsy Culp was at the 
piano. Edward M. Kohnstamm acted as 
local manager for the concert. This 
was the last concert of Mme. Reynolds’ 
season. She sailed for Italy on May 6. 

Sue Harvard filled a return engage- 
ment here at the annual spring concert 
of the Dr. Parry Male Chorus at Casino 
Hall, on April 19. Miss Harvard gave 
four groups in which were included 
arias by Handel, Massenet and songs of 
Ward-Stephens. Especially successful 
was “A Cradle Song” by Ethel Watson 
Usher, Miss Harvard’s accompanist. 
Under the leadership of David Jenkins, 
the chorus gave works of Protheroe, 
Brewer, Werrenrath and Lester. Mrs. 
Cyril John was accompanist. 

The Neri Quartet, a new organiza- 
tion, composed of Mrs. Harold Scragg, 
soprano; Mrs. George Morrow, contralto; 
Ralph Ball, tenor, and Harold Lloyd, 
bass, gave its second concert of oratorio 
music recently at the Second Presby- 
terian Church. Ensemble numbers from 
“Stabat Mater,” “Elijah” and other 
works were given and each of the artists 
also gave solos. Ellen Fulton was ac- 
companist. Mrs. J. E. SICKLER. 





Oil City, Pa., Celebrates Music Week 


Oi Ciry, PA., May 13.—Music Week 
was observed from May 1 to May 6, the 
local clubs, bands, school children and 
business houses participating in the 
celebrations. Rhea Rowe, soprano, was 
assisting soloist with the National 
Transit Band, which gave a concert un- 
der the baton of Roy Miller on Tuesday 








‘Judging by his singing of ‘Why Do 


the Nations?’, Frank Cuthbert is the 





most accomplished of the younger 





Oratorio bassos in this country.’ 





Newark News, May 8, 1922 


Exclusive Direction 


WALTER ANDERSON 


1452 Broadway 


(Bryant 


New York 


1212) 


evening. Mrs. C. L. Smith for the Schu- 
bert Club and Mrs. Charles W. Rowe 
for the Tuesday Musicale organized a 
program on Thursday evening, and on 
Friday evening the pupils of the public 
schools under the direction of Mr. Hanna 
gave the program. The Negro section 
of the community gave an interesting 
concert on Monday night, and the week 
closed with a concert by the Junior Schu- 
bert Club on Saturday night. The 
chimes of Christ Protestant Episcopal 
Church were rung at 5 p. m. daily dur- 
ing the week. 





Kirksville Hears Zoellner Quartet for 
Fourth Time 


KIRKSVILLE, Mo., May 13.—The Zoell- 
ner Quartet gave a program of chamber 
music on May 2, appearing here for the 


| 


fourth time. Works of Haydn, I]jins| 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, Grieg, Glazoun 
Mozart and MacDowell were presen: 
superbly. The audience rewarded 
ensemble’s efforts with discriminat 
attention and ‘by applause so enthusi 
tic that several encores had to be giv. 
J. L. BIGGERSTAFY 





MOUNT VERNON, N. Y.—For the be: 
fit of the Women’s Guild of the Chu; 
of the Ascension, a musicale was gi 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. H. H. ) 
Claskey. Mr. McClaskey sang solos « 
also with the Peerless Quartet, of wh 
he is a member. Mary Waterman, \ 
linist; Frank Croxton, tenor; Mrs. E. 
Buckner; Frank Bantor, pianist, and 
Sterling Trio also contributed to 
program. Mrs. Carl Duffy was acc 
panist. 
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famous. That is a reason for choosing a 
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And there is a reason ror its great renown 
enduring now tor nearly a Hundred Years: 


ITS EXQUISITE TONE—which 


De Pachmann compared to the love- 
—there are Chickering pianos much 


THE EXQUISITE GRACE OF 
THEIR DESIGN~—+the sma// grands 
are models of perfection in this im- 
portant branch of piano making. 


[tis nota coincidence that in the finest homes 
you find the Chickering- 
accustomed to the best, demands the best 


Ampico—that marvelous instrument which 
brings to the piano containing it, all the 
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Have you ever been refused a position 
because you lacked experience ? 


Brookfield Summer School 
of Singing 


Here one can get experience in public appearance, 
in giving a recital, in singing solos in church, in 
reading at sight, in quartet and part singing. 


THERE ARE CLASSES IN SIGHT SINGING, 


THE 





MUSIC, THEORY 


AND OPERA | 


CIRCULAR 


HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 701 Carnegie Hall, New York 
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Bianca Saroya Engaged 
for Opera in California 
and at Ravinia Park 




















Bianca Saroya, Soprano 


Bianca Saroya, dramatic soprano of 
the San Carlos forces, has been engaged 
for a series of special outdoor operatic 
performances at the Leland Stanford 
University Stadium during the first week 
in June. She will appear in leading rdéles 
with..Martinelli, -Rothrér’amd» other’ wetl- 
known artists in “Pagliacci” and Gou- 
nod’s “Faust,” and as Micaela in Bizet’s 
“Carmen.” Following these appearances 
Miss Saroya will join the Ravinia Park 
company, opening her engagement there 
in the title réle of Verdi’s “Aida” during 
the second week of the season. This will 
be the soprano’s first appearance at the 
Chieago resort, but not the first time she 
has been scheduled to sing there, as she 
has twice been unable to fulfill engage- 
ments there. 

During the past season Miss Saroya 
has sung in practically every city visited 
by the San Carlo Company in its thirty 
weeks’ tour. She appeared in ten of the 
fourteen operas given. She had the un- 
usual experience of singing the role of 
Gilda in “Rigoletto” on one night, and 
in “Aida” the next. 





Musical Program Marks Opening of 
Hope Theater, Dallas 


DALLAS, TEX., May 13.—A musical pro- 
gram marked the opening of new Hope 
Theater in this city on April 27. The 
structure has a seating capacity of 2,500 
persons. Hope Hampton, who is a 
musician as well as a motion picture 
actress, sang at each performance. Miss 
Hampton has a lyric soprano voice of 
sweet quality. Dian Kasner was her 
accompanist. A mixed quartet from the 
Capitol Theater, New York, included 
Elizabeth Ayres, soprano, formerly a 


Dallas resident, and Ava Bomberger, 
tenor, who was a Fort Worth boy. 
César Borre, organist, was also heard. 
Graham Harris conducted an orchestra 
of fifteen players. A reception was 
tendered Miss Ayres by Sanger Broth- 
ers, at which the soprano was heard in 
several numbers. A luncheon was given 
by the management of the Hope Theater 
at the Adolphus, at which a number 
of musicians and newspaper represen- 
tatives were present. Mrs. Grace 
Wyndon Vail presided. 
CorRA E. BEHRENDS. 





PRIZES WON IN TEXAS 
INTERSCHOLASTIC CONTEST 


More Than 100 Students Compete from 
High Schools in Forty Centers 
of the State 
BELTON, TEX., May 13.—The Texas In- 
terscholastic Music Contest, held under 


the direction of T. S. Lovette, dean of 
music of Baylor College, proved exceed- 
ingly interesting. It took place at the 
College, and attracted 130 contestants 
from forty different centers of Texas. 
Through the courtesy of the president, 
Dr. J. C. Hardy, they were guests of the 
college for two days and nights. 

Dorothy McGhee of Waxahachie, was 
winner of first place in the piano contest, 
in which there were twenty-five contest- 
ants, and was awarded a $225 music 
scholarship under Dean T. S. Lovette. 
Dorothy Helen Derby of Laredo, was 
awarded second place in this contest, 
and was given a $105 scholarship under 
Ruth Burr of Baylor. These contestants 
played-Haydn’s Sonata in D and a Noc- 
turne in D by T. S. Lovette. 

Nina White of Bonham won the so- 
prano prize, and was awarded a $165 
scholarship by Eva Whitford Lovette, 
head of the vocal department. Elsie Mae 
Oates of Temple, won second place, 
and received a $105 scholarship under 
Ethelyne Morgan. 

The first place in the violin contest 
was won by Saul Klein of San Antonio, 
who was awarded a scholarship of $135 
under Kenneth Wood, head of the violin 
department of Baylor. Camilla Marrs 
of Marble Falls, who secured second 
place, received a scholarship of $105 
from the same source. 

Anna Pearl Gibson of Temple, was 
winner of the contralto contest, and was 
awarded a $135 scholarship under Allie 
Coleman Pierce. 

The Belton High School Quartet won 
first place in the quartet contest. The 
Temple Choral Club received first honors 
in the choral club contest and the Waco 
High School was first in the orchestra 
contest. Each of these schools was pre- 
sented with platinum loving cups. 

All competitors were regularly en- 
rolled undergraduate students in a high 
school in the state of Texas, and were 


pursuing successfully three standard 
high school subjects. ; 
The chairmen of the day were Dr. 


Hardy and Dr. W. M. W. Splawn of the 
University of Texas, and the judges 
were Horace Clark of Houston, Julius 














The Detroit Free Press: 


103, in three movements. 


tang of spring. 





MARTHA BAIRD 


AMERICAN PIANIST 


Soloist with Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra, April 9, 1922 


The Detroit Journal: 
the afternoon, choose Saint-Saens’ 
certo in F major, opus 103. The soloist displayed 
a wealth of strength combined with the delicate 
feeling of a woman, particularly in the third, 
final movement. 
the most delightful of the Sunday afternoon 
series, and her platform appearance was pleasing 
and second in grace only to her music.” 

“Miss Baird, a Californian, followed with 
Saint-Saens’ Fifth Concerto for piano and orchestra, in F major, opus 
The soloist is entirely capable, possessed of 
much imagination and technical ability. She 
movements marked by lilt and rhythm. 
despite a general tendency on the part of the audience to submit to the 


Concert Direction 
HINKLE BARCUS 


Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, New York 


“Martha Baird, soloist of 


Fifth Con- 


Her performance was one of 


is at her best in those 
She was given hearty applause, 














Albert Jahn of Dallas, and Clyde Whit- 
lock of Fort Worth. Addresses were 
made at the various sessions by Dr. 
Hardy, Dr. Splawn, Mr. Clark and Mr. 
Lovette. During intermissions, _inci- 
dental solos by members of the faculty 
and college yells and songs by the stu- 
dents added much to the spirit of the 
occasion. 

_The winning contestants for piano, 
violin, soprano and contralto solos were 
named at the end of each contest, but the 
winning quartet, chorus and orchestra 
were not announced until the _ even- 
ing concert, when all the prizes were 
awarded. At this concert the winning 
soloists were heard in their respective 
numbers, and the quartets and choruses 
were heard in massed singing under the 
direction of Dean Lovette, the orchestra 
conductor being S. E. Shaffer of Waco. 

The net proceeds were _ pro-rated 
among the contestants for their railroad 
expenses, and this, together with their 
entertainment at the college, caused 
them to be under very little expense. 
This was entirely the idea of Dean 
Lovette and was carried out by him with 
the assistance of Mrs. Lovette. 





Rosa Ponselle Sings in San Antonio 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., May 13.—Rosa 
Ponselle, soprano of the Metropolitan, 
was presented in recital before a large 
audience at Beethoven Hall on May 2, 
under the auspices of the San Antonio 
Mozart Society. The artist, who was re- 
ceived with marked favor, sang the arias 
“Pace, Pace, Mio Dio” from “Forza del 
Destino” and ‘“Suicidio” from “Gio- 
conda,” Grieg’s “Eros,” and other num- 
bers, including nine encore pieces. Stu- 
art Ross, accompanist, also gained warm 
applause in solos by Liszt, MacDowell 
and Balakireff. The Mozart Society, 
conducted by David Ormesher, won warm 
praise for its singing of Brahms Lullaby 
and an arrangement by Stuart of “Carry 
Me Back to Old Virginny.” Mrs. J. G. 
Hornberger, president of the society, 
was the soprano soloist, and Elizabeth 
Hein the contralto soloist, in an excel- 
lent performance of Galbraith’s “Dream 
Visions.” Eleanor Mackenson was a 
skillful accompanist. 


GENEVIEVE M. TUCKER. 


CLUB FORMS ORCHESTRA 


Oklahoma City Gains New Musical Or- 
ganization—Pianist Heard 


OKLAHOMA City, May 13.—An or- 
chestra of twenty members has been 
organized by the Ladies’ Music Club, 
and meets every Tuesday in the home of 
Mrs. Charles B. Ames for rehearsals. 
Dean Frederick Holmberg of the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, has been selected as 
conductor. Mrs. George Forsythe is 
librarian, Genevieve Bradley is chair- 
man of the information committee, and 
Ethel Lehr is secretary and treasurer. 

Alvin Goodman, Oklahoma City, pian- 
ist, was presented in recital at the First 
Lutheran Church, recently, by Otto 
Ritchie Stahl. Despite his youth, Mr. 
Goodman handled his difficult program 
with assurance and skill. His numbers 
were taken from the works of Bach, 
Liszt, Beethoven and modern writers, and 
included also some original compositions. 

A meeting was held in the First Luth- 
eran Church recently by the Ladies’ 
Music Club. The soloists were Mrs. 
Joseph F. Rumsey, pianist; Laura St. 
Mary and Mrs. H. A. Shreffle, vocalists; 
Martha Gilmer, pianist, and Mrs. L. D. 
Mitchell, organist. Trio numbers were 
played by Anna_ Shapiro, violinist; 
Amanda O’Connor, pianist, and Otto 
Ritchie Stahl, organist. Frank Kuschan, 
‘cellist, and Mrs. Kuschan played a 
Saint-Saéns concerto, and an ensemble 
composed of Mrs. Frank Butteran, John 
Elvert Brown and Mrs. Kuschan con- 
cluded the program. C. M. COLE. 


Joseph Zoellner Presents Violin to 


Student 
SAN BERNARDINO, CAL. May 13.— 
Joseph Zoellner’s interest in young 


talent was recently shown when the di- 
rector of the Zoellner Quartet gave a 
$250 violin to Ella May Buchanan, a 
gifted young violinist, who has been 
working on an almost worthless instru- 
ment. In order to help Miss Buchanan 
further with her lessons and to aid in 
the support of her mother who is de- 
pendent upon her, the Zoellner Quartet 
is to give a benefit concert in the near 
future. CHARLES H. MARSH. 

















TwoTinyBits of HeavensBlue 


By Chas. Whitcomb and J. Walter Edwards 


Not in years has a ballad appeared with 
so many good features to recommend it. 


A rare, flowing melody, sane lyric, a fine 


climax, together with deft harmonization, 


combine to make this new publication an 


assured success. 


High 


Three keys. 


Medium 


Price 40c. 


Low 
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In that very excellent 


Mr. Svecen- 
ski’s Important “Scholastic Series,” 


which now numbers more 
than one hundred vol- 
umes, there appears a 
book that will interest 
every violinist. It is called “Preparatory 
Exercises on the Violin” (G. Schirmer) 
and is by Louis 
Svecenski, one of 
the finest violin 
pedagogues in this 
country, a musi- 
cian of distinction, 
who in the last few 
years has contri’)- 
uted to the litera- 
ture of technical 
works for his in- 
strument and the 
viola several very 
splendid volumes 

This one is 
unique in that it 
‘takes up a condi- 
tion which affects 
all young players 
on any instrument, 
namely, “getting 
nervous,” as_ the 
phrase goes, when playing before an 
audience. Mr. Svecenski, in his fore- 
word, states that this is due to the fact 
that the laying of the foundation of 
what is summarized in the term ‘“tech- 
nique” has not been attended to with suf- 
ficient care and thoroughness—“or that 
they have not acquired the one method 
of practising without which absolute 
surety and reliability in the mechanism 
of the instrument cannot be developed.” 
The work deals with corrective studies 
for the first and fourth finger, the trill, 
the vibrato and the staccato, in the order 
named. 


Mr. Svecenski holds that the faulty po- 
sition of the left hand comes from insuf- 
ficient care being given to the placing of 
the first finger and negligence in train- 
ing the fourth finger. The _ studies 
which the author has devised to correct 
this are worthy of the highest praise 
and are evidence of his keen pedagogic 
sense. He also attributes the player’s 
inability to produce what he calls “a 
clear and ringing trill” to the faulty po- 
sition of the left hand. He asks for even- 
ness and clarity in practising a trill, not 
speed. 

But what we like best is what Mr. 
Svecenski has to say about the vibrato 
How well we recall our own violin stu- 
dent days and our frantic efforts at ac- 
quiring a vibrato that would beautify the 
tone and not sound like the mutterings 
of a nanny goat! Begin pianissimo, 
achieve an attitude of flexibility, do not 
press the strings indiscriminately with 
the bow, says the author. And loosening 
the grip with which the hand holds the 
violin and so gradually increasing the 
grip of the chin and shoulder, will enable 
the student to have a certain freedom of 
the hand, which will aid him in his at- 
tempting to acquire the vibrato. The 
exercises that follow are again admir- 
able. So are those by means of which 
Mr. Svecenski assures his students that 
they may command a worthy staccato. 
He states correctly that it is often due 
to “lack of clear vision as to the nature 
of the technique” of the staccato, and 
also to “insufficient perseverance and 
patience in the study of it.” 

A most valuable work is this, one that 
cannot be too highly recommended to ail 
students of the violin and also to their 
teachers. Mr. Svecenski has gone to 
the root of the matter and written about 
it in a clear and natural manner. And 
his exercises for the correction of these 
faults are, as we have said, conceived 
with a sure knowledge and a practical un- 
derstanding that are the possession of 
but few men who teach the violin to-day. 
The text of the work is given in English 
and also in a Spanish version, making 
the work one available for the South 
American countries. 

* ow 


Preparatory 
Exercises for 


the Violin 





Photo by Wm. Hochstein 
Louis Svecenski 


Three Charm- The lovely art of Albert 
ing Albert Spalding as a composer 
Spalding has rarely appeared to 
Viclin Pieces better advantage than in 

his new pieces for violin 
with piano accompaniment “Menuet 
Watteau,” “Pond Lily,” “Ye Olde 
Troubadour Song” and his Berceuse 
(Composers’ Music Corporation) for 
the piano. Mr. Spalding has in them 
written with a simplicity of idiom, a 
clarity of texture and a lovely sincerity 
that enchant the hearer and make him 


ew Music: Vocal and Jnstramental. 


enthusiastic. An examination of these 
pieces reveals individually a beauty of 
melody in the “Menuet Watteau,” car- 
ried out without any complex means; one 
realizes as one looks at this composition 
that a contemporary composer can write 
with conviction in the antique manner, 
if he has the material at his command. 
And Mr. Spalding has. As far as the 
actual notes of the violin part are con- 
cerned, they are all within the range of 
the first position, so that a pupil who is 
not advanced might play the piece. But 
the fingering that the composer has set 
down is fingering that takes in the first 
five positions, there being passages going 
to the D above middle C that he fingers 
in the fifth position on the D string, al- 
ways a lovely effect. In like manner the 
notes of “Pond Lily” are not out of range 
of the first position. But to get the full- 
est effect for the piece the fingering indi- 
cated, taking in the other positions, ought 
to be employed. This is a melody in G 
Major, % time, Non troppo lento, wist- 
ful, serene, set against a lovely six- 
teenth note figure in the piano part, 
with harmonies that are as affecting as 
they are natural. A miniature par 
excellence for the recital program! The 
manner in which “Ye Olde Troubadour 
Song” has been planned is admirable, 
done with great variety and with appro- 
priate feeling. Especially noteworthy is 
the harmonic background at the Tempo 
I, where the main theme returns. 

These pieces are three of a set of four, 
the fourth being a “Gavotte Pompadour,” 
which is not at hand, and which will be 
reviewed later. The pieces are dedi- 
cated to Attilio M. De Vitalis. 

In his Berceuse, one of a set of four 
piano pieces, Op. 6, there is again a 
beauty all its own. We find an alluring 
clarity that indicates Mr. Spalding’s fine 
sense of values. The workmanship, like 
that of the violin pieces, is impeccable. 
This is not a conventional cradle song 
by any means, its D Flat Major main 
theme and its middle portion in E Flat 
being individual in every detail. And let 
no one think that Mr. Spalding does 
not write well for the piano because he 
is a violinist. He writes for the piano 
with unerring taste and a full appreci- 
ation of its color. This Berceuse bears 
a dedication to Mme. Luba D’Alexan- 


drowska. It is not too difficult to play 
comfortably. A. W. K. 
x * 

Ten Tiny “Ten Tiny Tunes” (G. 
Tunes for Schirmer) for  begin- 
Young Pian- ning pianists, by Hazel 
ists, by Hazel Gertrude Kinscella, are 
Gertrude especially pleasing and 
Kinscella musicianly examples of 


that simple teaching mu- 
sic which we enjoy so much when first 
taking up the study of the piano, only to 
forget utterly when once we pass beyond 
its limited range of mechanism and 
appeal. 

Even in this simple genre, however, 
there are opportunities for imagination 
and musicianship to come into their own. 
and Hazel Gertrude Kinscella has surely 
improved them in these little pieces, “The 
Clock,” “By Candlelight,” “The Clown’s 
Dance,” “The Village Band,” and all the 
rest. 


* * * 
A New Song “The Road to Arcady” 
by William (John Church Co.) is a 
G. Hammond charming and _e easily 


singable song of tender 
lyric sweetness, which William G. Ham- 
mond has written to a poem by Frederick 
H. Martens. It has that direct poetic 
imaginative quality which has always 
been a feature of this well-known Ameri- 
can song-writer’s melodies, and will no 
doubt make many friends. It is published 
for high and for low voice. 

* * * 


A Soprano Air “Les Yeux d’Or de la 
with Orchestra Nuit” (Paris: Editions 
and Other New Maurice Senart; New 
French Songs York: Fine Arts Import- 

ing Corporation) is a 
highly poetic setting of imaginative 
verses by Leconte de Lisle, which Paul 
Bazelaire has conceived as a fine, free- 
form lyric aria for soprano with orches- 
tra accompaniment. He has matched the 
varying inflections of this invocation to 
the night with expressive melody and a 
rich harmonic background. The piano 
accompaniment, in the edition for voice 
and piano, gives plain evidence cof the 
colorful richness of the original orches- 
tral setting for the solo. It adds a fine 
number to the concert repertory of pieces 
of its kind. “Parmi Les Marroniers,” by 
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Marcel Grandjany, is a light, gracefully 
Gallic song, charming without pretense, 
and Max d’Olonne’s “Solitude,” too, has 
an appealing melodic line well set off by a 
figurated accompaniment. The “Nuit 
Blanche,” by Marc Delmas, however, with 
its shifting time-signatures and accom- 
panimental chromatics, is a song of a 
more subtle type, and one which holds 
much that the artist of insight a 


develop. F. H 

* * * 
Four Rare Not only have our or- 
Songs by ganizations, orchestral 
Mr. Saminsky and choral, and our 


singers welcomed Lazare 
Saminsky to America and produced his 
works, but an American music pub- 
lisher is bring- 
ing forward this 
Russian com- 
poser’s music. 
Here are four 
songs for a solo 
voice, “Little 
Sorele’s Lamb,” 
“A Georgian 
Song,” “Hebrew 
Lullaby” and 
“O Nebulous 
Mist” (Compos- 
ers’ Music Cor- 
poration). 

“Little So- 
rele’s Lamb,” 
which is marked 
“after a Hebrew 
folk-song,” is one of those extraordinary 
small compositions that intrigue the lis- 
tener and make him very happy. Mr. 
Saminsky has written it with the purest 
of material, keeping it unaffected and 
tender. And it is a complete success. 
The song is for medium or low voice and 
bears a dedication to the composer’s 
mother. The original Yiddish text ap- 
pears with an English version by Mary 
Ellis Opdycke and a French version by 
the composer. This song is from the 
composer’s “First Hebrew Song Cycle” 
and is his number, Op. 2, No. 3, composed 
in Petrograd in 1908. 

From the same opus, No. 1 of the set, 
is his “A Georgian Song,” a charming 
melodic outburst, a setting for high voice 
of a Pushkin poem, very effectively car- 
ried out. It seems to us that Mr. Rach- 
maninoff has set this poem also in his 
very fine song that John McCormack has 
sung for us so gloriously. Mr. Samin- 
sky’s “A Georgian Song” is inscribed to 
Mabel Dunning (Mrs. Hugo Riesenfeld). 

Of later vintage are the other two 
songs, “Hebrew Lullaby,” dating from 
1914 and being the first of his Op. 12. 
Here, too, the composer has_ worked, 
using Hebrew folk-song as a base. And 
again he has achieved a very beautiful 
song. There is a mood here of the child 
spirit that is individual and the whole 
song, with its adroitly managed accom- 
paniment (each stanza of the song has a 
different accompaniment), is worthy of 
high praise. There is a dedication to 
Lady Dean Paul (Poldowski). From 
1917’s labors “O Nebulous Mist” ap- 
peared, a Russian poem by Sologoub, 
with English version by Miss Opdycke 
and the composer’s own French version. 
Miss Opdycke and Mr. Saminsky have 
also made the English and French ver- 
sions of “A Georgian Song” and “He- 
brew Lullaby.” Here in “O Nebuious 
Mist,” the composer’s Op. 18, No. 2, one 
of “Olga’s Song Cycle,” we find him the 
modernist at work on entirely different 
lines than those pursued in his other 
three songs. Sadness, the grey of sor- 
row, are all here pictured very remark- 
ably. The vocal line is free, the piano 
part suggestive. Yet through it all is 
that simplicity of technique that makes 
this gifted pupil of Rimsky-Korsakoff a 
figure in contemporary music who holds 
our interest. This song is for a high 
voice and will require a seasoned artist 
to sing it adequately. 

A fine set of songs, which we are 
happy to recommend to the singers of 
America and other lands. And we are 
pleased that they have come out in our 
country. We must add a word of com- 
mendation for the beautiful editions, 
most artistically prepared, in which the 
Composers’ Music Corporation presents 
them. A. W. K. 


* * * 





Lazare Saminsky 


“XVIIe Sonate” (Paris: Editions 
Maurice Senart). C. Philipp Emanuel 
Bach’s “Seventeenth Sonata,” for piano, 
is put forth in an excellently annotated 
edition by Emile Bosquet of the Brussels 
Conservatoire. 





Advice to “Advice to Beginners 
Beginners in Singing” (G. Schirm. ., 
Singing by by Giulio Silva (Scho). -. 


tic Series) covers,- 
gether with an excel], 
selection of studies and exercises bear 
on each point, the essentials of the sj 
er’s first and second years of stu 
attack, breathing, portamento, sonor:\ 
sensations, order of study, coloratura 4», 
general advice. There is a biling),) 
text: English and Italian. 


* * * 


Two Playable “Walter’s Prize Sor.” 
Violin Numbers and the “Brindisi Wa!:,” 

(London: W. Paxton & 
Co., Ltd.) by D. Alard, are both )y 
forth in well printed editions by +) \; 
English publisher. The Wagner numicy 
is simply arranged, the transcribe’s 
name not being given, while the Alar, 
piece, one that used to be a familiar 
teaching number, is quite a bit more 
difficult. 


Maestro Silva 


s J et 


* * * 


A Fine Collec- “Forty-eight Ancient Sa- 
tion of Ancient cred Part-Songs” (Ca; 


Sacred Part Fischer), by Carl F. 
Songs for Pfatteicher, is a seque] 
Male Chorus to the same compilc,’s 


“Christian Church Year 
in Chorals.” It is a fine collection, from 
a variety of sources, of sacred a cappella 
numbers for male chorus which “have 
defied the ravages of time.” Wherever 
the original text is Latin an English 
paraphrase has been supplied. The 
chorales may be commended for actua| 
“anthem” use in collegiate and other in- 
stitutions. 

* * * 

Violin Studies “Raccolta di Studi per 
from an Violino: 14 Serie: Kreut- 
Italian Seaport zer, Fiorillo, Rode” (T7- 
Town este: Carlo Schmid!) 
include in a book of fifty- 
six pages, thirty-six well-chosen phrased 
and fingered studies by Kreutzer, Fiorillo 
and Rode, arranged in order of difficulty 
by Eugenio Ballarini, professor of violin 
at the Liceo Musicale Giuseppe Verdi in 
Turin. F. H. M. 
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“Prelude” (London: W. Paxton & Co., 
Ltd.). The Prelude in C Sharp Minor 
which first spread abroad Rachmaninof?’s 
fame is here presented with excellent 
musicianly effect by Hatherly Went 
worth as a piano four-hand duet. 


“Hey, Pretty Lady,” “Living Is Being 
Loved By You” (G. Schirmer). Louis 
James Boulter has written the first of 
these attractive ballads; Florence Par 
Gere the second. Both are tonally lu: 
cious, the Gere song with a nicely man 
aged climax, and both are for medium 
voice. 

“While the Piper Played” (Cu) 
Fischer). Harold Henry’s_ shepherds 
are sturdy up-and-doing fellows, with a 
tang of the flocks and heather about 
them, not as smoothly beribboned as sim 
ilar ones of Moszkowski nor dainty and 
delicate as Nevin’s. They seem by far 
more natural, and Harold Henry’s pian 
piece is a vital and thoroughly enjoya)' 
one. 

“The White Gifts” (J. A. Parks Co.) 
J. A. Parks has written a song of tw 
expressive pages and one easily singab'e, 
inscribed to Arthur Middleton. It 
published for high and medium voice. 


“Six Sunny Rhymes from Childhood’ 
(Willis Music Co.). E. C. Tracy carries 
back easily enough to a note of child 
hood’s appeal in these six little teaching 
numbers for beginners, with stimulating 
titles such as “Dancing Dew” ané 
“White Cavalry.” They should pleas 
piano neophytes. 

“An Indian Pipe-Dance,” “Mer? 
thought” (London: Elkin & Co., Ltd.) 
Two piano pieces by Ernest Austin, 
touched with distinction, and the “Pipe 
Dance” quaintly attractive, for the piano. 


“Rain in November” (Clayton 
Summy Co.) Anna Marion Thomps' 
writes two pages of pleasant progran)- 
matic pianism in miniature for play 
between Grades One and Two. 


“Won’ Yo’ Tell a Story” (Jo 
Church Co.). W. H. Neidlinger, in th's 
“Southern dialect song for anybod 
offers an agreeable and singable melo: 
simply yet effectively accompani 
which should make its way. 

“Winter Carnival” (Willis Music C: 
A full-sounding triumphal march, rich — 
conventional melodic effect, not very dif! 
cult and appearing in editions for pia” 
solo and piano four hands, by Les 
Loth. 
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Indian Opera “Osseo Is a Feature of Boston’ 8 Week 
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Wall by Edith Noyes Greene Is Given First Performance in 
Concert Form—Story Deals with a Massachusetts Tribe 
in Days Before the White Man—Symphony Continues 


Popular Series—Other Events 
By HENRY LEVINE 


OSTON, May 15.—‘Osseo,” an In: 
dian opera in three acts, was pre- 
sented in cycle form at Jordan Hall on 
Tuesday morning, May 9. The occasion, 
which was the final meeting of the sea- 
son of the Music Lovers’ Club, was 
designated as “President’s Day,” in 
honor of Edith Noyes Greene, president 
of the club and composer of the opera 
“Qsseo.” The story of the opera, which 
was read by Lillie Fuller Meriam, the 
librettist, centers about the ancient 
Indian village of Waushakum and about 
the Massachusetts tribe of the Nipnets 
before the advent of the white race. In- 
cidentally, the choice of Waushakum as 
the center of the story was influenced by 
the fact that the composer’s summer 
abode, called “Harmony Home,” is situ- 
ated at Lake Waushakum, near Framing- 
ham, Mass. In the story of the opera 
the librettist has touched upon those 
phases of life common to all human ex- 
periences regardless of time or race— 
misunderstanding, treachery, loyalty, 
love of man and maiden, forgiveness and 
restored harmony. 
The musical setting by Mme. Greene 
is especially charming. Throughout the 


opera the Indian atmosphere is pre- 
served without’ overstraining Indian 
themes. Though the music is, unmis- 


takably of Indian origin, it is rather in 
the suggestion of moods that it holds its 


charm. The idyllic sentiments of the 
Red-men, their elemental dramatic re- 
actions, the haunting beauties of their 
landscapes, their picturesque village life 
—all these have been portrayed by Mme. 
Greene with a fancy stirring music. 


Instrumental Numbers Impress 


In the performance of the opera Mme. 
Greene, who was at the piano, was very 
ably assisted by Joseph Ecker, as Osseo, 
an Indian hunter; Rulon Robinson, as 
Awano, an alien of the tribe of Nipnet; 
Marian Hurd, as Wauchita, wife of 
Osseo, and Emma Ecker, as Maynomis, 
daughter of the chieftain. These four 
principals, well-known soloists of Boston, 
gave ardent interpretations of Mme. 
Greene’s grateful arias and ensembles. 
Of special charm were two instrumental 
numbers, a Barcarolle, as prelude to 
Act II, and “Cathedral Pines,” the pre- 
lude to Act III. In the former, arranged 
for violin, ’cello and piano, Hilgarde 
Brandegee Livingstone, violinist, and 
Marjorie Patten Weaver, ’cellist, as- 
sisted; in the latter, arranged for violin, 
‘cello and organ, the organ was played 
by Almo Florence Campbell. 

Following the performance of “Osseo” 
the composer and librettist were showered 
with congratulations by their many 
friends. Numerous requests have al- 
ready been made for the repetition of the 
opera at many of the Women’s Clubs of 
New England. Plans are also being laid 
for a full stage performance of the opera 
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some time during next season. 

Besides this opera, Mme. Greene has 
composed many songs, piano composl- 
tions and a violin sonata. She has fig- 
ured prominently in the musical life of 
the city. She was instrumental in found- 
ing the MacDowell Club, which just cele- 
brated its twenty-fifth anniversary, and 
the Music Lovers’ Club, of which she is 
president. In her honor was also founded 
the Edith Noyes Club, composed of about 
seventy of Mme. Greene’s pupils. 


Symphony “Pops” 


The Boston Symphony “Pops,” con- 
ducted by Agide Jacchia, entered upon 
their second week on Monday, May 8, 
with a special program for the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce. On the follow- 
ing evening the program was devoted 
entirely to excerpts from operas. Fri- 
day, May 12, was Amherst College Night, 
and the other evenings were given over 
to the regular pleasing miscellany of 
light classical music. 


Charles R. Whalen Plays 


Charles R. Whalen, pianist, gave a 
recital at Jordan Hall on Thursday 
afternoon, May 11. His program con- 
tained the Abegg Theme and Variations 
by Schumann, the F Sharp Minor Noc- 
turne and G Minor Ballade by Chopin, 
two etudes by Henselt and one by Liszt, 
a MacDowell group, and the “Irish Reel” 
by Stanford-Grainger. Mr. Whalen’s 
playing disclosed a commendable 
technical proficiency and a meticulous 
neatness of style. While he does not yet 
reach the greater depths, his playing is 
nevertheless engrossing. 


Hear Conservatory Pupils 


A concert was given at Jordan Hall 
on Friday evening, May 12, by the ad- 
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vane nadeae wr doses of rw New 
England Conservatory of Music. The 
Chorus was conducted by Wallace Good- 
rich, dean of the faculty. Eleanor 
Whittinghill played H. M. Dunham’s 
Fantasie in D Minor for organ; the 
Women’s Chorus, assisted by two horns 
and harp, performed Brahms’ “I Hear a 
Harp” and “The Death of Trenar’; 
Martha Brubaker gave pleasing inter- 
pretations of Rubinstein’s “Ein Traum,” 
Weingartner’s “Du bist ein Kind,” and 
Schumann’s “Widmung”’; Ruth Austen 
and Ruth Hawk played the first two 
movements of Bach’s Concerto in D 
Minor for two violins; Lillian Chrislip 
was heard in Debussy’s “Hommage a 
Rameau”; the Women’s Chorus sang 
Fauré’s “Le Ruisseau” (soprano solo by 
Miss Brubaker), Franck’s “Premiére 
sourire de Mai” and Chausson’s “Chant 
Nuptial.” The concert closed with a 
performance of Widor’s Toccata from 
the fifth Organ Symphony, played by 
Helen Gordon. 


Heinrich Gebhard Active 


Heinrich Gebhard, pianist, gave a re- 
cital on April 26, before the Dorchester 
Community Club in Dorchester High 
School, playing with his customary musi- 
cianship a program of Bach, Schumann, 
Chopin, Carl Engel, Bartok, Ravel, De- 
bussy and Liszt. 

On May 2, Mr. Gebhard, Mr. Burgin 
and Mr. Bedetti gave a chamber music 
recital at the Copley Plaza before the 
Grand Masonic Body of Scottish Rites, 
playing the Arensky Trio in D Minor 
and the Dumky Trio by Dvorak. Mr. 
Gebhard also played a group of solos. 
On May 4, Mr. Gebhard gave a recital 
for the Cambridge Musical Club in Cam- 
bridge. 





PUBLISHERS FAVOR 
MUSIC CENTER PLAN 


Advocate Use of White Fund 
—Fake Dealers’ Methods 
Denounced 


By W. J. Parker 
Boston, May 15.—The movement in- 
augurated here, as already reported in 
MUSICAL AMERICA, to create a civic mu- 
sic center by the use of the fund of $7,- 


000,000 left by the late George R. White, 
philanthropist, has been supported by the 
Boston Music Publishers’ Association, 
which at its final meeting of the season 
at Parker House on May 11, unanimously 
adopted a resolution in favor of this 
project. 

Another feature of interest at this 
meeting was the speech of William Arms 
Fisher, denouncing the methods of fake 
music publishers. 

Walter M. Bacon, president, having 
opened the business session, I. H. Odell, 
special guest of the evening, spoke upon 
bringing music to the masses and re- 
gretted that there was no suitable hall, 
equipped with an organ, where sym- 
phonies could be heard by the people and 
at a nominal price. Mr. Odell suggested 
that a portion of the White Fund, some 
$7,000,000, should be apportioned by 
trustees for the erection of such a struc- 
ture on a central site. 

He proposed a resolution which, after 
a brief discussion, was unanimously 
adopted, to the following effect: “The 
Boston Music Publishers’ Association 

stromany recommends that the funds left 

y the late George White, for the bene- 
t of the people of Boston, be applied to 
a Municipal Building containing a large 
concert hall seating at least 3000 per- 
sons, and with a first-class organ, where 
free organ recitals could be given, and 


where societies could hold their concerts 


without too much expense and allow the 
price of tickets to be not more than 25. 
as is now being done by the 
People’s "Symphony, thus providing, in 
Boston, facilities for concerts for the 


rdinary people, as is done in many other 


ities in the United States, Boston being 


almost the only city which does not pro- 


ide such a hall. This building should 
e erected somewhere in the central part 
Boston, convenient to all lines of com- 
nunication, making it a monument to the 
nemory of Mr. White, which would be a 


oenefit to the people of Boston for many 
years to come.” 


William Arms Fisher and Banks M. 
Davison heartily approved the resolution, 
and W. Deane Preston, secretary, read 
a lengthy letter from E. C. Mills, which 
suggested methods to be used in com- 
bating the syndicate stores sale of sheet 
music at cut prices. 

Nineteen subjects for consideration at 
the convention of the National Associ- 
ation of Sheet Music Dealers were in- 
formally discussed in open meeting. 

Mr. Fisher recited the methods pur- 
sued by the fake music publishers who 
were, he said, using good, bad and in- 
different national magazines to gull the 
public in the propagation of their 
nefarious trade. These spurious con- 
cerns in 1920 secured over 31,000 na- 
tional copyrights and fourteen of the 
leading publishers had only 2750 copy- 
rights to their credit for the same 
period. The question had its pathetic 
side, for a countless number of dupes, 
including many women, had been fleeced 
of money they could in no way afford to 
lose. To stop such a fraud should be the 
aim of every legitimate publisher and 
sheet music dealer. The National Asso- 
ciation should see to it that the evil was 
suppressed. 

“It is the biggest bunco scheme con- 
nected with music in our country to- 
day,” he said, “and the aggregate amount 
of money fleeced from a susceptible pub- 
lic is appalling.” 


Central Labor Union Supports 
Project 


Delegates to the Boston Central Labor 
Union, at a meeting on May 7, supported 
the proposal that a portion of the White 
Fund should be used for a building dedi- 
cated to music and the fine arts, and a 
committee was appointed to urge this re- 
quest upon the proper authorities. 

This action, on the report of the re- 
solution committee, followed the pre- 
sentation of a resolution by Thomas H. 
Finigan of Musicians’ Union 9, calling 
for the erection of a municipal music 
hall. In order that the poor people of 
Boston can enjoy the same musical ad- 
vantages as are enjoyed by the residents 
of practically every other large city in 
this country.” 

The committee appointed to present 
the request will consist of P. Harry Jen- 
nings, Charles Morriss, and Mr. Fine- 
gan. W. J. PARKER. 





Dai Buell Hostess at May Day Musicale 


Boston, May 15.—Dai Buell, pianist, 
was hostess at a May Day musicale, given 
at the Aloha Bungalow, Newton Center, 
to several hundred guests. The follow- 
ing artists contributed the musical pro- 


Solon Robinson of New York, 
pianist; Gertrude Tingley, contralto; 
Nellie Zimmer, harpist; Anna Golden, 
viola player, with Mrs. Felix Fox at the 
piano; Ruth Fried, soprano, with Fred- 
eric Tillotsen as accompanist; Nedelka 
Simeonova, Bulgarian violinist and pupil 
of Auer, and Mrs. Nina Peck of Hart- 
ford, who sang several original songs in 
costume. On the lawn a May Pole frolic 
was held. Those who participated were 
Marjorie Muther, Josephine Muther, 
Dorothy Barton, Ruth Sampson, Hope 
Potter, Lois Martin, Martha Wight, 
Martha Peterschen, Elizabeth McKey, 
Priscilla Gibbs, Betty Muther and Jane 


gram: 


Burgess. Others assisting in the event 
were: Geraldine Brock, Alice Scott, 
Margaret Reeves, Helen Brown and 


Josephine Emerson, all pupils of Miss 
Buell. 
W. J. PARKER. 





Alice Marjorie Rathbun Wins Piano in 
New England Conservatory Contest 


Boston, May 15.—Alice 
Rathbun, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. J. 
W. Rathbun, of Mansfield, Mass., was 
awarded the prize of a grand piano 
valued at $1,575, in the thirteenth annual 
competition held at the New England 
Conservatory on May 4. The judges 
were Pierre Monteux, conductor of the 
Boston Symphony; Ernest Schelling and 
Sigismond Stojowski, pianists. Miss 
Rathbun is a graduate of Smith College, 
in the class of 1920. She began her mu- 
sical training in early childhood, but only 
after graduation from college decided to 
make music her profession. She is a 
pupil of Antoinette Szumowska at the 
Conservatory. Each contestant played 
the first movement of Bach’s “Italian” 
Sonata, and Beethoven’s Sonata in C 
Minor, Op. 13, with an additional piece 
of personal choice. Honorable mention 
was accorded Harold Hoidfeldt Logan 
of Esmond, N. D., for excellence of per- 
formance. The prize was first offered 
in 1910, when it was won by Julius 
Chaloff, now of the Conservatory faculty. 
Other successive winners have been: 
Grace Nicholson, Charles L. Shepherd, 
Sara Helen Littlejohn, Herbert Ringwall, 
Howard Goding, Fannie Levis, Martha 
3aird, Sue Kyle Southwick, Naomi Be- 
vard, Jesus M. Sanroma and Walter L. 
Hansen. W. J. PARKER. 





Give Concert in Aid of Faulkner Hospital 
Building Fund 


Boston, May 15.—William H. Bren- 
nan, manager of the Boston Symphony, 
presented in a successful concert in aid 
of the Faulkner Hospital Building Fund 
in Eliot Hall, Jamaica Plain, recently, 


Marjorie, 


the following artists: Mrs. Alvan T. 
Fuller, soprano; Frederic Tillotson, pi- 
anist; Antonio Gerardi and Arthur 
Fiedler, violinists; Hans Werner, viola, 
and Joseph Keller, ’cello. 

W. J. PARKER. 





New England Chapter of Organists’ 
Guild Elects Officers 
Boston, May 15.—The annual meet- 


ing of the New England Chapter of the 
American Guild of Organists was held 
recently at the headquarters of the Har- 
vard Musical Association. The follow- 
ing officers were unanimously elected for 
the coming year: John Hermann Loud, 
for many years organist of Park Street 
Church, dean; John P. Marshall, sub- 
dean; S. Harrison Lovewell, secretary, 
and Edgar Jacobs Smith, treasurer. 
B. L. Whelpley, Charles D. Irwin and 
Ernest Mitchell complete the executive 
committee, elected for three years. The 
following members were chosen to serve 
on the executive committee, elected for 
one year. Mrs. Florence Rich King, Wil- 
liam E. Zeuch and Francis W. Snow, 
and for two years John D. Buckingham, 
Homer C. Humphrey and Albert W. 
Snow, togther with the former deans, 
ex-officio. The chapter has had a sea- 
son of notable success in its public re- 
citals and services. Broad interest in 
these has been shown by the music-lov- 
ing public W. Jd. P. 


Joplin Choir Sings “The Messiah” 


JOPLIN, Mo., May 15.—The Joplin 
Choral Association, under the direction 
of Walter McCray, presented Handel’s 
“Messiah” before an enthusiastic audi- 


ence at the High School on May 2. The 
chorus of eighty-five voices was accom- 
panied by the Joplin Symphony, Charles 
T. Wyatt, conductor. The soloists were: 
Mrs. George Cowden, soprano; Eliza- 
beth Blish Brookfield, contralto, and 
Archibald Todd, tenor, all of Kansas 
City, and Charles E. Galagher of Chi- 
cago, bass. For the unity, expressive- 
ness and excellent tone quality of the 
choral work, Mr. McCray is to be con- 
gratulated. The solo parts were also 








well sung. Two numbers by the orches- 
tra were warmly applauded. 
ALICE D. WARDEN. 
GRACE 


HAMLIN 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


Recital — Concert — Oratorio 
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MUSIC FEATURED AT P 


Prominent Place for American 
Works in Washington 


Programs 
By Willard Howe 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 13.—Music 
held a conspicuous place at the conven- 
tion of the League of American Pen 
Women in a successful week’s session at 
Wardman Park Hotel. American com- 
posers, American singers and instrumen- 
talists, American librettists, and Amer- 
ican pageantry and dances were featured 
by this organization, which aims to bring 
to the fore America’s creative 
with pen, pencil and brush. 

Under the acting presidency of Mrs. 
Henry Wilder Keyes, ably assisted by 
Mrs. Theodore Tiller, Mrs. Louis Gildert, 
Mrs. Harry A. Coleman, Mrs. Harriet H. 
Locker, Mrs. Larz Anderson, and others, 
the various events passed smoothly. It 
was a convention which furnished a com- 
mon meeting ground for all ranks to pay 
tribute to music as one of America’s most 
essential arts that make for the nation’s 
development and culture. 

Among those who took part in this 
convention were Mrs. Harding, who spoke 
intimately as a fellow craftswoman; Mrs. 
Coolidge; General Pershing of the U. S. 
Army; Gen. John A. Lejeune, command- 
ant of the U. S. Marine Corps; Admiral 
Robert Coontz, Mrs. William Howard 
Taft, Mary Roberts Rinehart, Senator 
Lodge, Princess Cantacuzene, Mrs. 
Charles T. Hughes, Herbert F. Jenkins of 
the Little, Brown & Company publishing 
company; Lyman Sturgis, of the Centurv 
Book House; W. F. Biglow of Good 
Housekeeping, and S. S. McClure of the 
McClure Publishing Company; Mrs. H. 
H. A. Beach, composer; Dorothy Cogs- 
well, recently appointed director of 
music of the public schools of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; Dorothy Watson, past 
president of the local chapter of the Mu 
Phi Epsilon Sorority, and chairman of 
the music committee of the convention; 
Maire Moore Forrest, national pageant 
director; Mrs. Edouard Albion, wife of 
the director of the Washington Opera 
Company, and several members of that 
organization; Marie H. Spurr, pianist; 
Jessie McBride, editor of the music page 


powers 


EN WOMEN’S MEETING 


of the Washington Times; Mary Helen 
Howe, soprano; Mrs. Luther Gregory, 
composer; Angela Morgan; Mrs. John W. 
Cable, pianist, wife of Congressman 
Cable of Ohio; and Grace Porterfield 
Polk, composer. 

The convention was opened by Mrs. H. 
H. A. Beach, who in a piano recital of 
her own compositions, showed technical 
and interpretative ability. Her intimate 
stories of her compositions were most 
interesting. Many of Mrs. Beach’s songs 
were featured during the convention. 

Marie H. Spurr, pianist, gave an ar- 
tistic recital of French compositions, in- 
cluding works by Debussy, Chaminade 
and Staub. Under the direction of Mrs. 
Edouard Albion the following members 
of the Washington Opera Company were 
heard in a concert of songs and operatic 
excerpts: Frances Corey, soprano; 
Lucia Maxwell, contralto; Albert Shef- 
felmann, baritone, and Margaret Mans- 
field, violinist. These young artists 
proved to be excellent exponents of what 
America is doing for civic opera. 

Under the patronage of Mrs. Larz An- 
derson an evening of music was given 
by the following artists: Rafael de Mu- 
guiro, violinist, with Dr. Liszniewski as 
accompanist; Albert Sheffelmann, hari- 
tone; Rosa Thomas, soprano; Ethel 
Fisher, pianist; Itow, Japanese dancer; 
Jacques Lillard, French dancer; Count- 
ess Sari Hard and Cordelia Powell Oden- 
heimer, dramatic impersonators: and 
George H. Wilson, accompanist. Others 
who contributed to the musical program 
of the convention were the Treble Clef 
Double Trio, composed of members of 
the Alumnae Club of the Mu Phi Epsilon 
Sorority: Mme. Henri Coquelot, soprano; 
Bernice Randall, contralto; Ervine Sten- 
sen, pianist; Grace Porterfield Polk, so- 
prano: Mrs. Luther Gregory, soprano: 
Mrs. John W. Cable. pianist, and Paul 
Tschernikoff, ballet master of the Wash- 
ington Opera Company. The League of 
American Pen Women now enters upon 
a new administration with Mrs. Louis 
Geldert as national president. 


Jascha Heifetz, violinist, appeared on 
April 26 before a capacity house, playing 
with fine technique and musicianly inter- 
pretation the Concerto in G Minor by 
Bruch, “The Prize Song” from ‘“Master- 
singers,” and other numbers. The recital 
was under the management of Mrs. Wil- 
son Greene. 

A recital of artistic beauty was given 


on April 28 at the Congressional Club 
by Mildred Delma, soprano, who in 
charming costumes sang groups of Amer- 
ican and Spanish songs, songs on Chi- 
nese themes, and operatic selections from 
“The Magic Flute” and “Carmen.” Miss 
Delma was assisted by Minna Niemann, 
pianist, in several artistic solos. Mrs. 
Carl K. Chindblum was an excellent ac- 
companist. 

Mrs. Warner Gibbs, soprano, assisted 
by Mathilde Moos, pianist, and Richard 
Lorleberg, ’cellist, gave an artistic con- 
cert on April 29 at the residence of Mrs. 
Henry F. Dimock for the benefit of the 
George Washington memorial fund. 
With colorful interpretation and _ bril- 
liancy Mrs. Gibbs sang “Connais tu le 
pays” from “Mignon,” and a number of 
ballads. Mr. Lorleberg gave an artistic 
group, and Miss Moos played numbers 
by Debussy, Chopin and Saint-Saéns. 





Fred Patton Engaged for Fourth Year 
by New York Church 


Fred Patton has been engaged for the 
fourth successive year as bass soloist at 
the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church 
in New York. This is said to be one of 
the most remunerative bass church posi- 
tions in the country. 





Marguerite D’Alvarez en Route to Aus- 
tralia 


Marguerite D’Alvarez, contralto, made 
her last’ appearance in the East for this 
season at the Syracuse Festival, on May 
7, as soloist with the Cleveland Orches- 
tra, Nikolai Sokoloff, conductor.  Im- 
mediately afterward she and her party 
left for Chicago, where she sang at the 
Auditorium Theater on May 8. Concerts 
to be given en route include Edmonton, 
Alta; Calgary, Vancouver and Victoria, 
B. C., and Mme. D’Alvarez will sail on 
May 20 for Honolulu and Australia. 
Hawaiians will have an opportunity to 
hear her on May 27. Her Australian 
season, under the local management of 
J. and N. Tait, will open in the Mel- 
bourne Town Hall on June 24. The con- 
tralto’s assisting artists will be Livio 
Mannucci, English-Italian ’cellist, who 
has appeared with her in England, and 
Oscar Wagner, American pianist. Ed- 
ward W. Lowrey, associate manager of 
Daniel Mayer, will accompany Mme. 
D’ Alvarez. 


SAMINSKY GOES TO EURO! : 





Mengelberg to Give First Performa. 
of Second Symphony 


Lazare Saminsky, the Russian ¢ 
poser, who has been in New York « 
ing the last year and a half, sailed 
the Homeric on May 6 for Engla 
He goes first to London, then to P: 
and proceeds toward the end of Sept: 
ber to Amsterdam. There Wi! 
Mengelberg will produce Mr. Samins}. 


Second Symphony at one of the conc 
of the Concertgebouw Orchestra. | 
work, which the composer wrote in 
summer of 1918 in the Caucasus, 
have its world premiére on this occas). ) 
Mr. Mengelberg plans to produce it 
New York next season when he retu 
to the Philharmonic. 

Mr. Saminsky will devote a large p: 
of his time this summer to composi) » 
and will also give some lectures wh)|; 
in Paris. He plans to return to Amer 
in the Fall. On leaving he expresse, 
his gratitude for and appreciation 
the reception given him in the time }\ 
has been in America by this country’s 
composers, who have interested then 
selves in his work. During the season 
just passed a number of his works have 
been produced here, his orchestra! 
“Vigils” at a concert of the Detroit 
Symphony, his “Four Sacred Choruses” 
at a concert of the—Society of the 
Friends of Music—a piano work pe: 
formed by John Meldrum, and his songs 
on the programs of Nina_ Koshety, 
Estelle Liebling, Alice Miriam and othe: 
prominent singers. 





Novaes to Play Works Seldom Heard 
Here 


Guiomar Novaes, who has been co! 
fining her recital appearances to Sout! 
America this season, has been featuring 
on her programs a number of seldom 
heard composers, among whom are Bah: 
Moor, Emile R. Blanchet and H. Stierlin 
Vallon. Bahr Moor is represented by a 
transcription of an organ prelude ani 
fugue in D Minor, Blanchet by two pre 
ludes and Vallon by a prelude entitled, 
“Arlequin.” The pianist will include 
these numbers in the programs she wi! 
present in this country during her nex! 
tour, which will open in January, 192°. 
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MUSICIANS’ 


DIRECTORY 





Sol Alberti 


PIANIST—COACH—ACCOMPANIST 
255 Ft. Washington Ave., New York 
hone Wadsworth 50 
Studio: 65 W. 7ist., New York 


The American Institute of 


Applied Music Thirty-sixth Season 
212 West 59th Street, New York City 
Tel. Circle 5329 


Ella Bachus-Behr 


231 West 96th Street, New York 
Telephone Riverside 1464 


Mme. J. L. Bayerlee 


ARTIST TEACHER OF SINGING 


Stodio: 502 W. 118th St., N. Y. Cathedral 7960 
Auditions by appointment only. 














Jan van Bommel 
CONCERT BARITONE 
Teacher of Singing 
Studios: 3083 Carnegie Hall, New York 
684 St. Nicholas Ave. Audubon 1678 


William S. Brady 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 187 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone Schuyler 10099 


May Laird Brown .yric Diction 


Correct Pronunciation—Distinct Enun- 
ciation 
Italian—French—Spanish—English 
1 W. 89th St., New York Tel., Riverside 2005 











Dudley Buck Teacher of Singing 
60 West 67th Street, N. Y. Phone Col. 4984 





Giuseppe Campanari 
BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 668 West End Avenue New York City 
By Appointment Only 


Mme. Kathryn Carylna 

TEACHER OF SINGING 
Defects of tone production eradicated. French and 
Italian Lyric Diction. 257 West 86th S8t., N. Y. 
"Phone, 5910 Schuyler. 





Mr. and Mrs. Ross David 


VOICE PRODUCTION AND REPERTOIRB 
Sherwood Studios. 58 West 57th Street 


New York City 


John Warren Erb ©ONDUCTOR—COACH— 
A MPANIST 
Tel. Columbus 2297 — . 


Address: 





87 West 72nd Street. New York 


Coach for Concert 
Fr ances F oster and Operatic Artists 


Concert Accompanying 
Studio: 334 West 84th Street 
Tel, Schuyler 1049 


George Hamlin coNncERT TENOR 


Instruction in Singing and English 
Diction 
November 1st to May 15th: 1070 Madison Ave., New 
York; June ist to November ist: Lake Placid, 
Adirondack Mts., N. Y. 


Victor Harris 
Teacher of Singing in all its branches 


THE BEAUFORT, 140 West 57th Street 
Telephone, Circle 8058 


Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine 


Voice—Piano—Diction—Coaching— 
Accompaniste 


Carnegie Hall, 1013, New York. 














Circle 1850 





The Heartt-Dreyfus 


STUDIOS: Voice and Modern Languages 
Address: Gamut Club Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Ethel Glenn Hier 


COMPOSER—PIANIST 
Teacher of harmony and piano 
Studio: 501 West 121st Street, New York City 
Telephone Morningside 4886 


Caroline Lowe Hovey 


TEACHER OF SINGING—COACHING 


Studio, 50 West 67th St., New York 
Telephone Columbus 1405 











Arthur J. Hubbard 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
246 Huntimgton Avenue 


BOSTON : MASS. 





Helen Allen Hunt 


CONTRALTO SOLOIST AND TEACHER 
Studio: 543 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





Ernest Carter 


COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 


Address: 115 Bast 69th St., New York 
Tel. 8623 Rhinelander 


Remo Cortesi 


VOICE COACH 
886 West 46th St. 
257 W. 86th St.. New York 





Longacre 2875 
Sehuyler 5910 


Sergei Klibansky Teacher of Singing 


8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, Berlin; 
3 years Institute of Musical Art, New York. 
Studios: 212 W. 59th St., New York. 


Isidore Luckstone 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
53 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone 7493 Schuyler 





Elsie Lyon 
Mezzo-Contralto 
Opera—Oratorio—Concert 
805 Carnegie Hall New York City 


Albert Marsh 


Individual and class lessons in oboe 
Playing and reed making. 
Written application only. 
342 W. 15th Street, New York City 


Mrs. Blanche Dingley-Mathews 


Teacher of Piano specializing in the 
Training of Teachers 
Steinert Building, Boston, Mass. 











Maud Morgan Harp Soloist 


CONCERTS—INSTRUCTION 
(Teaching Children a Specialty) 
216 W. 56th St. *Phone Circle 1505 


Mme. Katherine Morreale 


Soprano 
Voice Culture 

813 West 57th Street 
Phone Columbus 7548 








Edmund J. Myer voice 
828-829 Carnegie Hall, New York Circle 1850 
SUMMER TERM IN SHATTLE 


Teacher of Theo. Karle 
Lyric—Coloratura 


Adele Luis Rankin [$Jhisnc 
Concerts—Oratorio—Costume Recitals 


Teacher of Singing 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, New York "Phone Bryant 1274 


Elsa Riefflin Soprano 


Teacher of Voice 
Studio Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Residence, 220 Wadsworth Ave. 
Wadsworth 2828 


Carl M. Roeder 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technique—Interpretation—Theory 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 

















Earle Laros 
“The pianist with a message” 
Recitale and Concerts 
Address: Miss Jean Wiswell, 437 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 








Francis Rogers 
CONCERT BARITONE 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio 144 Hast 624 St.. New York 








Henry F. Seibert 
CONCERT ORGANIST 


Organist and Choirmaster, Trinity Church, Reading, 
Pennsylvania 


Dan W. Smith 


BARITONE 
Teacher of Singing 
High Point, N. ©. 


Henrietta Speke-Seeley 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: Metropolitan Opera House, New York. 
Residence: 2184 Bathgate Ave., New York. 


Charles Gilbert Spross 
ACCOMPANIST—COACH 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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Anna Ruzena Sprotte 
School of Vocal Art 
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Los Angeles, Cal. 


Anne Stevenson 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
433 West End Avenue 
Telephone Schuyler 2015 


Wm. Stickles 
TEACHER OF VOICE 
Studio: Carpegie Hall 1013 
Res. "Phone Wadsworth 9722 











Charles Tamme 
Teacher of Singing 


264 West 93d St., New York 
Schuyler 0675 








H. Whitney Tew 
“The Greatest Development of the 
Century” 
28 West 63rd St. Tel. Col. 2985 
Crystal Waters Soloist 
Vocal Instruction 
Studio: 675 Madison Ave., New York 


Telephone Rhinelander 1461 





Mary Louise Woelber 

Formerly of Wagenhals and Kemper 
Special Training—Spoken Song—Pianologue 

810 Carnegie Hall New York 


° Grand Opera Baritone 
Nikola Zan iPragne Opera) 


Exponent of the Lamperti method. 
Studio: 168 West 58th St., New York 
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Zerfh Teacher of Singing 
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DETROIT APPLAUDS CHAMBER PROGRAM 


String Quartet et Closes Series— 
Choral Music in Week’s 


Attractions 


By Mabel McDonough Furney 


DETROIT, May 13.—The Chamber Music 
Society closed on May 1 the course of 


neerts in which the Detroit Symphony 
String Quartet has been featured. To 
,romote interest in chamber music, the 
ciety invited a large number of public 
hool pupils, and the program was one 
‘ the most artistically successful of the 
<-ason. An admirable performance was 
viven of the Beethoven Quartet No. 10, 
which opened the concert, and the audi- 


HARRY H. HALL, Manager 


GABRIELLE ELLIOT, Associate 
101 Park Ave., New York City 


Present for Concerts and Recitals 


André Polah, violinist; Antonio Rocea, 
tenor; Ellen Beach Yaw, coloratura so- 
prano; Marguerita Sylva, mezzo; Lydia 
Lindgren, dramatic soprano; Georgiella 
Lay, piano iectures; Franklin Cannon, 
pianist; Mrs. George Lee Bready, opera 
recitals; Jessie Masters, contralto; Ann 
Thompson, pianist, and Earl Meeker, 
baritone in joint recitals; Leila Topping, 
pianist, and Viadimir Dubinsky, ’cellist 
in joint recitals, and Hermina West, dra- 
soprano. 
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Address 215 West 101st Street, 





ence was emphatic in its approval. The 
Emperor Quartet of Haydn was pre- 
sented with all of the quaint charm and 
courtly grace which one associates with 
Haydn’s music, and it, in turn, was fol- 
lowed by Schumann’s colorful Quartet 
No. 3, played with electrifying spirit. 
The personnel of the Detroit Symphony 
String Quartet is the same as in last 
season: Ilya Schkolnik and William 
Grafing King, violins; Herman Kolodkin, 
viola, and Philip Abbas, ’cellist. 

Unusual interest was attached to the 
concert given by the Harmonie Choral 
Societies on April 26, because of the fact 
that Ethelyn Wagner returned to her 
home city as soloist. Miss Wagner, now 
under the tutelage of Mme. Valeri of 
New York, has a soprano voice of attrac- 
tive quality, especially beautiful in its 
lower register, and displayed artistic dis- 
cernment. She was heard to particular 
advantage in “Elsa’s Dream,” from “Lo- 
hengrin,” and also sang a group of short 
numbers. Her accompanist was Ger- 
trude Heinze-Greer, who shared with 
her the honors of a cordial greeting. 
Miss Wagner was soloist in two of the 
choruses. The Harmonie Orchestra 
played twice, under the leadership of 
Herman Brueckner. 

Cameron McLean, baritone, appeared 
in a recital at the Hotel Statler on 
May 2, under the management of the 
Detroit Concert Bureau, and was re- 
called many times. Not only was his 
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voice one of the finest baritones heard 
here this year, but he sang with remark- 
able spirit. ‘“‘Lungi dal Caro Bene,” one 
of his chief successes; Franz’s “Dedica- 


tion,” Wolf’s “The Mouse Trap,” Ga- 
brilowitsch’s “Farewell,” “Three Salt 
Water Ballads” by Frederick Keel, “The 


Pipes of Gordon’s Men,” and “Danny 
Deever” were included in his program. 
One feature of his singing was the clear- 
ness of his enunciation. Mr. McLean had 
the able assistance of Mabelle Howe 
Mable at the piano. 

The symphony concerts, which have 
been given by the combined Kunsky Or- 
chestras at the Capitol Theatre on Sun- 
day afternoons, came to a close on April 
30. William Grafing King was soloist 
of the occasion and a great crowd at- 
tended. These concerts have attracted 
immense audiences each week and have 
done much to popularize good music in 
Detroit. 





Allentown Soprano Heard in Recital 

ALLENTOWN, PA., May 13.—Mrs. Harry 
E. Ziegenfus sang before a large audi- 
ence in the ball-room of the Hotel Tray- 
more on the evening of April 25, under 
the auspices of the Welfare Club of the 
Y. W. C. A. Mrs. Ziegenfus presented 
a varied program which fully displayed 
her splendid vocal gifts and thoroughly 


pleased her audience. Handel’s “Care 
Selve.” Massenet’s aria, “Depuis le 
jour,” two Russian numbers, and songs 


by American composers comprised the 
principal numbers of the evening. The 
accompanist was Elsie T. Cowen of New 
York, who shared in the applause. Mrs. 
Ziegenfus is a pupil of Dudley Buck, 
New York vocal teacher. 


Iowa High School Guelieueia and Cho- 
ruses Hold Annual Contest 
SHELDON, IowA, May 13.—The second 
annual contest of the orchestras and 
choruses of Iowa high schools was held 
here recently. First place among the 
orchestras was won by Rockford High 
School, and the Sioux City High School 
Orchestra was, according to the judges, a 
close second. The former organization 
has forty members, and that of Sioux 
City twenty-two. Clear Lake’s orchestra 
was awarded the third place. The chorus 
of the Sheldon High School gained first 
honors, and that of Clear Lake second. 
There was a large attendance at the 
event. George Bennett of Rockford, su- 
perintendent, and president of the asso- 
ciation, presided. BELLE CALDWELL. 


N. Y. Symphony to Celebrate Twenty- 
fifth Anniversary of Series 

The twenty-fifth season of the Sym- 
phony Concerts for Young People Series 
in Carnegie Hall will be celebrated next 
season by the New York Symphony and 
its conductor Walter Damrosch, who has 
been largely responsible for their suc- 
cess. The series was inaugurated in the 
season of 1898. 


Huhn to Make» Brief Visit to England 


Bruno Huhn is sailing on the Car- 
mania on May 18 for a short visit to 
England and returns late in June to 


spend the summer at the Huntting Inn 
at East Hampton, L. I., where he will 
resume his vocal teaching on July 
in other years. 


1, as 


Programs at Missouri 
Teachers’ College 
WARRENSBURG. Mo., May 135. 

partment of Music in the 

Missouri State Teachers’ College. under 

the direction of R. B. Courtright, has 

given a number of musical programs this 
season. These included a concert by the 
new music faculty, composed of Letitia 





Musical State 


The De- 
Central 


Callison, Mrs. Ruth 


Carter, Mildred R. 
Courtwright, and 


Courtright and R. B. 
musicale for the Arts, Books’ and 
Crafts Club. The last-named organi- 
zation was instrumental in bringing to 
this city recently Alice Nielsen, soprano, 
in recital; Alberto Salvi, harpist, and a 
company which gave Mozart’s “Impres- 
ario” to appreciative audiences. The 
College Orchestra of twenty-five mem- 
bers and the mixed chorus of 100 mem- 
bers were recently heard here to good 
advantage. Both organizations are 
under the able leadership of Mr. Court- 
right, who had the assistance of Mrs. 
Courtright, as accompanist. An _ oper- 
etta was given by the Department of 
Music ~~ the help of Miss Moberly, 
who had ch arge of the various dances. 

Every seat in the auditorium was taken. 
The performance disclosed fine training, 
and the soloists sang with perfect 
intonation and diction. 


HERBERT W. Cost. 





Many Cities Hear Claire Dux on Two 


Months’ Tour 
Claire Dux, soprano of the Chicago 
Association, arrived in New York re- 


cently after a concert tour of two months. 
Miss Dux gave recitals in Chicago, Min- 
neapolis, Ann Arbor, Montgomery, An- 
niston, Ala., Emporia, Kan., Cedar Rap- 
ids and Oberlin. She appeared as soloist 
with the Chicago Symphony in Milwau- 
kee, and with the Detroit Symphony in 
Detroit. The soprano sang in Trenton 
in recital with Francis Macmillen, vio- 
linist, on May 1. Miss Dux’s time is 
booked well into the summer, 





Brooklyn Church Re-engages Ruth 
Pearcy for Fourth Season 
Ruth Pearcy, contralto, has been re- 


engaged for her fourth season at the 
Clinton Avenue Congregational Church, 
Brooklyn. Miss Pearcy was heard in a 
performance of “Elijah” at the Church 
of the Ascension, New York, on May 7, 
and at the Wanamaker Radio Station on 
May 3. 
Gustafson Engaged for Convention of 
Swedish Singers 

William Gustafson, bass, of the Metro- 
politan Opera, has been engaged as the 
principal soloist to appear with the West- 
ern Division of the American Union of 
Swedish Singers at the convention in 
Denver in July. Two appearances will 
be made by Mr. Gustafson. This gather- 
ing of Scandinavian choruses from most 
of the Western States brings together 
several hundreds of singers. The con- 
vention will extend through the greater 


part of a week. 
PEABODY 
CONSERVATORY 
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JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY credits in cer 
tain. branches may be offered for the B. S. 
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Illinois University Holds Festival 
in Dedicating Smith Memorial Hall 


MATINEE QUODMUUEUI COUN EESAAEDOAU ENOL EAD EAL ELL 


RB AN A, ILL., May 12.—The Univer- 

sity of Illinois, in its spring festival 
on April 27, 28 and 29—briefly reported 
in the issue of MUSICAL AMERICA of May 
6—revived one of its treasured tradi- 
tions. The festival was organized for 
the dedication of Smith Memorial Hall, 
the building devoted to the School of 
Music, and began with a concert by the 
University Orchestra, under the baton 
of A. A. Harding, professor of wind 
instruments in the School of Music. The 


St. Louis Symphony, conducted by 
Rudolph Ganz, gave a matinée concert on 
April 28, and another in the evening. 
Smith Memorial Hall was formally dedi- 
cated on the afternoon of April 28, and 
in the evening the festival closed with a 
concert by the University Choral Society 
and the St. Louis Symphony. Many 
visitors from other towns were present, 
and the festival was a pronounced suc- 
cess. 

The University Orchestra is an un- 
usually good one, numbering about forty- 
five pieces. It played with spirit and a 
great deal of finish at the first concert 
the “Marche Militaire Francaise,” from 
Saint-Saéns’ “Suite Algérienne’’; the 
“Pilgrims’ March” from Mendelssohn’s 
“Italian” Symphony; Mazurka and Polo- 
naise from Glazounoff’s “Scenes de 
Ballet”; Grieg’s ‘Wedding Day at Trold- 
haugen”; the Andante con moto, from 
Schubert’s Symphony in C; Waltz from 
Tchaikovsky’s “Sleeping Beauty” Ballet; 
and Three Dances from German’s 
“Henry VIII” Music. The orchestra 
was assisted by Manoah Leide, violinist, 
who played Tchaikovsky’s “Sérénade 
Mélancolique”’ and Intermezzo from 
Massenet’s “Thais” by request. 

At the matinée, Mr. Ganz conducted 
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the St. Louis iciiathiseae in the second 
movement of Haydn’s “Surprise” Sym- 
phony, the “Merry Wives of Windsor” 
Overture, Georg Schumann’s “Dance of 
the Nymphs and Satyrs,” and other 
numbers. Max Steindel, the first ’cellist, 
was the soloist, and exhibited artistic 
finish in the Boellmann “Variations 
Symphoniques” for ’cello and orchestra. 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony was a fea- 
ture of the evening program, which also 
included the “Flying Dutchman” Over- 
ture, Brahms’ Variations on a Theme by 
Haydn, and Tehaikovsky’s “Capriccio 
Italien.” Ellen Rumsey, contralto, was 
heard to great advantage in the Aria, 
“Voce di Donna,’ from “Gioconda”; 
Massenet’s “Elegie,” and Gounod’s 
“Chantez, Riez, Dormez.” 

Frederic B. Stiven, director of the 
School of Music, presided at the dedi- 
cation of Smith Memorial Hall on Satur- 
day afternoon. The principal address 
was delivered by Glenn Dillard Gunn of 
Chicago, whose subject was “The Music 
School and the University.” Mr. Ganz 
also gave an informal address. 

The formal dedication service included 
addresses by Judge C. L. Smith of Minne- 
apolis, a nephew of Captain Thomas J. 
Smith, who gave the hall to the Univer- 
sity; President William L. Abbott of 
the Board of Trustees of the University, 
and David Kinley, the President of the 
University. Musical numbers were giv- 
en by the University String Quartet, 
heard in two movements of a Haydn 
Quartet, and by Arthur Beresford and 
a quartet of faculty soloists, who sang 
the “King’s Prayer” from “Lohengrin.” 

The first and third parts of Coleridge- 
Taylor’s “Hiawatha” were given at the 


concert that evening by the University 
Choral Society. and the St. Louis Sym- 
phony. The Choral Society numbers 
more than 150 voices, whose work was 
of the highest order. The soloists were 
Mary Mellish, soprano; Arthur Kraft, 
tenor, and Bernard Ferguson, baritone. 
Mr. Kraft was highly successful in the 
aria, “Onaway, Awake!” and Miss Mel- 
lish and Mr. Ferguson were also emi- 
nently successful in their important solos 
in “Hiawatha’s Departure.” The chorus 
had been carefully trained under the 
leadership of Mr. Stiven, and sang the 
long and difficult choruses admirably. 


Captain Smith’s Memorial to His 
Wife 

Smith Memorial Hall, made possible 
through the generous gift to the Univer- 
sity by Captain Thomas J. Smith, and 
dedicated to the memory of his wife, is 
a fireproof building of brick and stone 
in Italian Renaissance style. The area 
occupied is 126 feet by 163 feet, extend- 
ing in height through a basement, two 
stories, and attic. The basement is 
occupied by plenum chambers, machin- 
ery, and dressing rooms. On the first 
floor are the director’s suite, two class 
rooms, and seven studios, together with 
the first floor of the recital hall. The 
second floor contains the memorial room, 
dedicated to the donor, Captain Smith, 
and his wife, Tina Weedon Smith; the 
library, with a score trial room, and 
eleven studios. This floor also affords 
access to the balcony of the recital hall, 
which with the first floor gives a total 
seating capacity of about 1100 persons. 
The third floor contains forty-seven 
practice rooms, and a lecture room seat- 
ing about 100. All studios and practise 
rooms are sound-proofed and insulated 
from one another. James McLaren 
White was the architect of the building 
and Mr. George Ellery Wright the as- 
sociate architect. F. B. STIVEN. 





Engagements for Jerome Swinford 


Jerome Swinford, baritone, made two 
appearances in Quincy, Mass., recently, 
singing the baritone réle in Cowen’s 
“Rose Maiden” on the evening of May 10, 
and appearing as soloist with the or- 
chestra on the following night. He was 
heard in Ridgewood, N. J., on May 14, 
and is booked for an engagement in 
Passaic, N. J., on June 9. Mr. Swinford 
has also been re-engaged for a recital 
in Buffalo next season as a result of 
his suecess in a private musicale there 
on the evening of Avril 20. 





Denishawn Dancers to Visit Michigan 
and Vermont 

Ruth St. Denis, Ted Shawn and the 

Denishawn Dancers have been booked to 

appear in Saginaw, Mich., on Oct. 19, 

and Burlington, Vt., on Nov. 7, follow- 

ing performances to be given in Canada. 


Kochanski and Arthur Rubinstein to 
Appear Jointly 





Arthur Rubinstein, pianist, and Paul 
Kochanski, violinist, will be heard in 
joint recital in New York early next 
season. <A tour is being booked for 
them by George Engles. 





The Reed Millers Close Concert Season 


Nevada Van der Veer, contralto, and 
Reed Miller, tenor, closed their season in 
a performance of Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” 
at Amsterdam, N. Y., on May 18. About 
June 10, they will £0 to Lake George, 
Ww mone | they will open their summer vocal 
school 





Patton Re-engaged by N. Y. Symphony 


Fred Patton has been engaged by the 
New York Symphony to appear as solo- 
ist in two performances to be given in 
Carnegie Hall, New York, next Decem- 


ber. During the season just passed Mr. 
Patton sang five times with this or- 
chestra. 





To Play Bach Two Violin Concerto with 
New York Symphony 

The Bach Concerto for Two Violins 
will be played by Paul Kochanski and 
Albert Spalding with the New York 
Symphony next season in Aeolian Hall, 
and will also be repeated on tour in Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore and Washington. 


Dux Engaged for Ravinia Season 


Claire Dux, soprano, who sailed for 
Europe on May 6, will return to this 
country to sing leading lyric soprano 
roles with the Ravinia Park organization 
this summer. Next fall she will be 
heard in recital on an extended tour of 
the country. 





Engagements for Maud Morgan 


Maud Morgan, New York harpist, will 
be heard in concerts and recitals next 
fall and winter. Appearances are al- 
ready arranged for Albany, Rochester, 
Buffalo, N. Y., Battle Creek, Mich., Chi- 
cago and other cities. She will hold 
summer classes at her summer home, 
“Donoughmore,” Pleasant Plains, S. LI., 


from July 1 to Oct. 1. 







Frederick Gunster on Tour 


Frederick Gunster, tenor, is now 
tour as assisting artist with Geral 
Farrar in her spring concerts. Un 
the auspices of the Mendelssohn ( 
Mr. Gunster was heard on April 27 
Rockford, IIll., on May 1 in Racine, v 
on May 4 at Oshkosh, Wis., and on } 
5 in Wausau, Wis. Mr. Gunster has s 
in these programs the “Aubade” f 
Lalo’s “Le Roi d’Ys,” Rabey’s 
Yeux,” songs by Wolf, Gretchanin 
Borodine and an American group 
Kramer, H. T. Burleigh, Curran, W: 
and O’Hara. In all his appearances 
has been received with marked fa 





Grace Kerns Robbed on Train 


Grace Kerns, returning from festi:« 
appearances in the Maritime Provinces 
of Canada, and recitals at Lynn, Mas«s 
and Danbury, Conn., was robbed on 
train of her purse containing a ¢) 
siderable sum of money and other v: 
ables. 





Sings at Critic’s Anniversary 


At the dinner given to celebrate th 
fiftieth anniversary as a journalist 0: 
H. E. Krehbiel, music critic of the New 
York Tribune, "at the Harvard Club . 
Saturday evening, May 6, William Sim. 
mons, baritone, sang a song written fo: 
the evening by Dr. Fred Bierhoff. 1: 
Bierhoff wrote the words, which were 
sung by Mr. Simmons to the melody oi 
the familiar march “Wien bleibt Wien.’ 





Richard Crooks to Sing with N. Y. 


Symphony 


Richard Crooks, American tenor, who 
has filled several concert engagements 
near New York this spring, recently 
sang for Dr. Walter Damrosch with the 
result that he was engaged as soloist for 
seven concerts with the New York Sym- 
phony for next season: four in New 
York, one in Washington, one in Balti- 
more and one in Philadelphia. 





Fort Wayne Artists Give Recitals 


ForT WAYNE, IND., May 15.—Roberi 
Quick of Fort Wayne, violinist, was 
heard in a creditable recital at the Ma- 
jestic Theater on May 3. John Wee! 
recently gave a song recital in the same 
auditorium, with Jerry Jarnigan at the 
piano, and both proved capable artists. 

J. L. VERWEIRE. 
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Reports Year of 


California Federation of Music Clubs 


Pronounced Activity 


Convention in San ie iealinn Hears Address by Charles Wake- 
field Cadman, Advocating Systematic Musical Instruction 
in the Schools—L. E. Behymer Pleads for More Engage- 
ments for Young Artists—Mrs.-Mattison B. Jones, Vice- 
President of the Federation, Emphasizes the Value of 


Musical Journals 


By CHARLES A. msirelidannasate 


MATT TTT 


AN FRANCISCO, , May 13.—A speech 

by Charles Wakefield Cadman on 
“The Educational Value of the Junior 
(lub” was one of the features of the 
annual convention of the California Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs. 

Mr. Cadman maintained that in the 
systematic education of the young rested 
the hope for America’s becoming a mu- 
sical nation. Until all education— 
and music must be an actual part of 
that— had been made systematic and 
stable, and actually unified so that civil 
or political changes were powerless to 
affect it, public school music, he feared, 
would always rise and fall, now appear- 
ing important, then unimportant. Musi- 
cal education and appreciation should be 
so nationally fixed and standardized that 

ie personality and temporary power of 
any particular enthusiast should not be 
needed as the sole force for its realiza- 
tion, growth and sustenance. 

No community, no board of education, 
no school district should depend solely 
upon the valiant efforts of the super- 
visors. If he were asked, “When is 
\merica to become more musical?” he 
would say, ““‘When it puts more vision, 
more seriousness, more sympathy into 
the teaching of our children.” This was 
why he so firmly believed in the Junior 
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and Juvenile Club idea as sponsored by 
the Federation. 

“Public school music, and a wider ba- 
sic acceptance of it by every American 
educator, college president, school board 
head and member, not forgetting decent 
co-operation on the part of Parent- 
Teacher Associations, is the big force 
in the right direction for making Amer- 
ica really musical,” continued Mr. Cad- 
man. 

He contended that, though America 
was music-loving, she was not yet music- 
living. Her standards were yet below 
those of European nations, though hope- 
fully improving. He would like to see 
a Junior and Juvenile Music Club or- 
ganized in every city school and every 
district and private school in America. 
Wherever this plan had been tried, the 
work of the supervisor had been mate- 
rially assisted. 

Addresses of welcome were delivered 
by Mayor James Rolph, Jr., and Mrs. 
Lillian Birmingham, president of the 
San Francisco Musical Club and chair- 
man of the local board, when the dele- 
gates met on May 1 at the Palace Hotel. 


Clubs Bring Artists to Small Towns 


The reports of the delegates disclosed 
great activity on the part of the clubs. 

For instance, many of the smaller 
clubs have brought leading artists to 
small interior towns where opportuni- 
ties to hear them were hitherto un- 
dreamed of. Again, the Federation, at 
the suggestion of Mrs. Cecil Frankel, 
state president, has enlisted the clubs 
in a drive to collect phonograph records 
of musical masterpieces, which are to 
be placed in public libraries for circu- 
lation among the rural schools. 

A committee on public school music 
has been appointed, with Mrs. Bartlett 
as chairman, which aims to co-operate 
with public school teachers, supervisors 
and their associations. The San Fran- 
cisco Musical Club and other organiza- 
tions reported a policy of paying for 
the services of assisting artists. The 
success of united effort by San Fran- 
cisco clubs in securing the abrogation 
of the license tax on music teachers, it 
was announced, had stimulated Los. An- 
geles clubs to plan similar action. 

L. E. Behymer, who presided over the 
department of American music, asked, 
after listening to an excellent program 
by Elwin Calberg, pianist, and Marian 
Nicholson, violinist, of Oakland, Cal., 
why the clubs had not had more engage- 
ments to offer young musicians? He 
pointed out that the fact that the $300 
prize for a chamber music composition 
offered by W. A. Clarke, Jr., of Los An- 
geles, which had called forth five manu- 
scripts, and the $100 prize offered by 
Mrs. Cecil Frankel, State Federation 
president, for a setting for a state song, 
which had brought forth sixty-eight 
manuscripts, had not been awarded this 
year showed not only that an artistic 
standard was being maintained by the 
awarding committees, but that many 
well-known composers had not competed. 
A special effort is to be made to interest 
these men, as a list recently compiled 
shows that California is second only to 
New York in the number of resident 
composers. 


Music in Industrial Plants 


Antoinette Sabel, in a speech outlining 
the value of music in industrial plants, 
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showed that the Los Angeles Chamber 
of Commerce had been prevailed upon 
to take an interest in such music. 

An evening program of all-American 
music focused attention on a remarkable 
group of contrapuntal works by Do- 
menico Brescia of San Francisco. Com- 
positions by Cadman, Antonio de Grassi, 
Dorothy Crawford and Lurena James 
were also heard. 

In a speech before the Tuesday morn- 
ing session, Mrs. Mattison B. Jones, first 
vice-president of the Federation, stated 
that one idea obtained from a musical 
paper was often worth the price of a 
lesson from a high-priced teacher, and 
the price of a year’s subscription should 
hardly be thought of when value received 
was considered. 

A program of piano music by Pauline 
Farquhar was ‘followed by a session of 
the educational department under Mr. 
Cadman. 

Mrs. Josephine Aylwin, chairman of 
the course of study committee, stressed 
the importance of placing American mu- 
sic on club programs. 

Marguerite McNaught, state commis- 
sioner of elementary education, pointed 
out that California had provided free 
music text-books in public schools since 
1916, and that careful examination of 
kindergarten music teachers was now 
being insisted upon in an effort to safe- 
guard music education at its very begin- 
ning. 

Estelle Carpenter, director of music 
in the public schools of San Francisco, 
spoke of the large part the school chil- 
dren, now being taught by sixty-five cer- 
tified teachers, had played in providing 
vocal and instrumental music for civic 
functions. She presented a chorus of 
Mission Grammar School pupils in sev- 
eral songs. 


Advocates Social Service 


After a vocal number by the San 
Francisco Trinity Church quartet, Rev. 
J. Brombley stressed the need of a spirit 
of social service: among musicians. He 
attributed present social unrest partly 
to the suppression of the craving for 
self-expression by economic pressure, 
and stated that music furnished a beau- 


tiful and desirable outlet for that 
craving. 
The artist members of the San Fran- 


cisco Music Club provided an excellent 
vocal program for the annual banquet. 
Eleanor Birmingham, Marguerite Wal- 
drop, Marion de Guerre Steward, Ellen 
Pressley, Eva Atkinson, Dorothy Dukes, 
Lillian Birmingham, Mrs. Martha D. 
Parker, Helen Rust and Uda Waldrop 
participated. 

Charles C. presided 


Draa, director, 


over the publicity department at the 
Wednesday morning session. A sym- 


posium covering the interrelation of the 
artist, club, press, manager and general 
public was held. 

The following officers have been elected 
for the coming year: Lillian Birming- 
ham, San Francisco, president; Mr. 
Clarence Gustlin, Santa Ana, first vice- 
president; Lena Carroll Nicholson, Oak- 
land, second vice-president; Belle T. 
Ritchie, Fresno, vice-president-at-large ; 
Julius Seyler, Pasadena, treasurer; Selby 
Oppenheimer, San Francisco, auditor. 


Federation’s Steady Growth 


It was eminently fitting that the San 
Francisco Musical Club, an organization 
whose history eg back about thirty- 
one years, and the San Francisco Music 
Teachers’ Association, represented by its 
president, Frank C. Giffen, should join 
hands in bringing members of the clubs 
to this city for the convention. Organ- 
ized in April, 1918, by Mrs. Norton 
Jamison, first vice-president of the Na- 
tional Federation, the California Federa- 
tion has grown until it now includes 
seventy-five clubs and about 12,000 mem- 
bers. 





organized Trio Classique, 
Schiller, Maurice 
Kaufman and John Mundy, which gave 
two recitals in New York during the 
past winter, has been engaged to play for 
the Hunter College next season. The 
Trio is under the management of Jules 
Daiber. 


The 
consisting of 


newly 
Celia 


Address Mr. Rechlin, Care of Musical America, 
or 
Prof. Paul G. Schmidt, St. Olaf Choir, Northfield Minn. 


PIANO CONTESTS EXCITE 
INTEREST IN SEATTLE 


Seventy Candidates Seek Walla Walla 
Honors—Dedication of New Hall 


SEATTLE, WASH., May 13.—The wesi- 
ern Washington elimination contest cf 
the State-wide piano contest conducted 
by the State Music Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, was held here on May 1. Out of 
fifteen local pianists, five were chosen, 
and these, together with Madeline Hess, 
the Bellingham winner, a pupil of Miss 
Williams, and Edith Nordstrom, Tacoma 
winner, a pupil of Paul Pierre McNeely, 
competed again. First place then went 
to Helen Ferryman of Seattle, pupil of 
A. F. Venino, and second place to Miss 
Nordstrom. This decision entitled Miss 
Ferryman to go to Walla Walla and 
enter in the State competition. The con- 
test has aroused much interest, there 
being about seventy entries. 

Sara Y. B. Peabody, soprano, and 
Paul McCoole, pianist, gave the dedica- 
tion recital at the new Knights of Co- 
lumbus Hall in Everett, on May 4. Both 
artists were well received. 

Judson Waldo Mather, organist, was 
heard in three recitals recently, the first 
at the Henry Chapel, the Highlands, 
Seattle; the second at the Garden Street 
Methodist Church, Bellingham, and the 
final one in the First Baptist Church, 
Vancouver, B. C. 

Ora K. Barkhuff began a series of 
recitals on May 5, when he presented 
Eva Brown, a young artist. 

Henry O. Price, tenor, and Frank 
Tiffany, baritone, were soloists on May 
3 with the Tacoma Oratorio Society in 
the performance of Cowen’s ‘Rose 
Maiden,” conducted by J. W. Bixell. 

DAVID SCHEETZ CRAIG. 


REQUIEM IN LOS ANGELES 





Oratorio Society Give es s Fi ine Performance 


of Verdi Work 


Los ANGELES, CAL., May 15.—The Los 
Angeles Oratorio Society, with an or- 
chestra of forty-two men from the local 
Philharmonic, and an excellent quartet 
of soloists, presented Verdi’s Manzoni Re- 
quiem before a large audience at Phil- 
harmonic Auditorium recently. 

The performance was one of the best 
in balance ever given by this organiza- 
tion, which for several years has been 
conducted by John Smallman. The So- 
ciety has evidently eliminated some of 
the less capable material and added to its 
tenor and bass sections. The result is 
better proportioned work. 

The soloists were Lora May Lamport, 
soprano; Anna Ruzena Sprotte, mezzo- 
soprano; Harold Procter, tenor, and Clif- 
ford Lott, baritone, a quartet of indi- 
vidual and collective excellence. The 
president of the Society, John A. Wil- 
ferth, and his assistants, received many 
congratulations on this climax of the 
year’s work. 

At the May dinner of the Gamut Club, 
Hildred Hostetter, soprano; Lester Dona- 
hue, pianist; Mrs. Pieczonca, ’cellist; 
Raymond McFeeters, pianist; Ruth Mil- 
ler, soprano, and Elsie Minion, violinist, 
provided the program. W. F. GATEs. 


MISSION PLAY PERFORMED 





San Jose Celebrates Santa Clara Uni- 
versity Centennial 


SAN JOSE, CAL., May 1: 3.—Marking the 
centennial celebration of the Santa Clara 
University, the Mission Play of Santa 
Clara has been presented almost daily 
for an entire week. The play, an ex- 
cellent one, dealing with the history of 
the California Missions, is the work of 
Martin V. Merle, and an especially ap- 
propriate musical score was written by 
S. J. Mustol to accompany the dramatic 
production. The drama, as well as the 
settings, have delighted the audiences. 
The entire production was exceptionally 
well given. 

Students of the senior class of the 
State Teachers’ College produced “The 
Sunsweet Maid,’ a musical comedy by 
Don and Bess Richards, who have several 
musical successes to their credit. Prin- 
cipals, chorus and orchestra did excellent 
work. MARJORY M. FISHER. 


In Recitals devoted to Bach and the master composers 
for the organ in its truest estate. 


Next Season’s Tour Now Booking 


501 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Spartanburg Acclaims Many Visiting 
Artists in Twenty-Seventh Festival 


MUM AT 


Mee ee 


PARTANBURG, S. C., May 15.—The 

singing of Marie Sundelius, Gio- 
vanni Martinelli, Helen Stanley and 
Vera Curtis, was a feature of the recent 
Music Festival, the twenty-seventh to the 
credit of the Spartanburg Music Festival 
Association. Mme. Sundelius was promi- 
nent on Opera Night, when, at the third 
eoncert, “Pagliacci” and “Cavalleria 
Rusticana” were sung; Mr. Martinelli 
and Mme. Stanley shared the honors of 
the closing concert, and Miss Curtis sang 


the role of Elizabeth in “The Legend of 
St. Elizabeth” on the first night, May 3. 

As Ottilie Schillig was obliged to can- 
cel her engagements through illness, Miss 
Curtis took her place at the last moment, 
and gave an artistic interpretation of 
the role. The other excellent soloists in 
this concert were Ellen Rumsey, con- 
tralto, who was aptly described as look- 
ing “as pretty as a picture,” and Fred 
Patton, baritone, who sang with his ac- 
customed animation. 

Louis Bennett conducted the Festival 
Choir of 350 voices and the Russian Sym- 
phony in an admirable performance of 
“The Legend of St. Elizabeth.” On the 
following night he appeared as one of 
the soloists in the opera program, sing- 
ing the réle of Tonio in “Pagliacci.” The 
soloists in this concert also included, in 
addition to Mme. Sundelius, Cecil Arden, 
Orville Harrold, James Price, and Wil- 
liam Simmons, and the Festival Choir 
sang the choruses. Mme. Sundelius 
greatly impressed her audience as Nedda, 


TTLHI LULL Lee HU eee cece bo 


Mr. Harrold used his rich voice to ad- 
vantage as Canio, Mr. Simmons sang 
well as Silvio, Mr. Price was well suited 
as Peppe and Mr. Bennett gave a fine 
interpretation of the part of Tonio 

Another feature of the festival was 
the singing of the chorus of 500 children 
from the city schools. They appeared in 
the fourth concert of the series on Fri- 
day afternoon in “Pan on a Summer’s 
Day.” Mrs. B. L. Blackwell, supervisor 
of music in the Spartanburg schools, who 
trained the children, conducted this 
chorus, and Modest Altschuler conducted 
the orchestra. Cecil Arden, soloist at 
this concert, was warmly applauded for 
her group of songs. 

Erwin Nyiregyhazi, pianist, was the 
soloist with the Russian Symphony, con- 
ducted by Mr. Altschuler, in one of the 
most attractive concerts of the week. 

Mr. Martinelli, who sang a group of 
songs on Artist Night, in the closing con- 
cert, had to give several encores, and 
when he had left the hall, and was about 
to take his car at the stage door, he was 
compelled to return to acknowledge the 
continued applause. He had then to sing 
again before the audience would allow 
him to go. Mme. Stanley also delighted 
the audience at this concert. Frequently 
soloists share honors with their accom- 
panists by shaking hands, but Raoul 
Vidas, violinist, in the midst of the 
applause which followed his final group 
in this program, seized the hand of his 
accompanist, Mrs. Bennett, and kissed it. 
Mrs. Bennett rendered valuable service 
as accompanist in the festival. 

D. G. SPENCER. 





MERLE ALCOCK WITH CHOIR 





Charleston Singers Support Contralto 
—Church Musicians Heard 


CHARLESTON, W. VA., May 15.—Merle 
Alcock, contralto, was the soloist at the 
twenty-first concert given here recently 
by the music department of the Women’s 
Club, and was heard in the aria, “O Don 


Fatale” from Verdi’s “Don Carlos,” and 
in three groups of numbers ranging 
from three airs by Pergolesi to composi- 
tions by American composers. Charles 
Albert Baker proved an excellent accom- 
panist. The soloist’s singing was of un- 
usual excellence. The chorus, under the 
leadership of Elsie F. Kincheloe, was 
heard in four groups of numbers includ- 
ing arrangements by Deems Taylor of 
Hungarian and Czech folk-songs, num- 
bers by Rimsky-Korsakoff, Leoni, C. 
Whitney Coombs and A. Walter Kramer 
and arrangements by Kurt Schindler. 
_The.choir of Sacred Heart Church, as- 
sisted by local church soloists, recently 
gave a concert, under the leadership of 
John Mason, choirmaster. An orchestra 
comprised of members of the Charleston 
Symphony Society, and Alderson Mow- 
bray, organist, provided fine accompani- 
ments. Gounod’s Mass in G, Tchaikov- 
sky’s Andante Cantabile for string or- 
chestra, and Russian church music, sung 
a cappella made up the program. 

George H. Crumb of the faculty of the 
Mason School of Music of this city, was 
recently appointed leader of the 150th 
Infantry Band, W. Va., National Guard. 
This organization has been founded in 
Charleston. G. H. CRuMB. 


Toledo Hears Franck’s “Béatitudes” 


TOLEDO, OHIO, May 15.—The Toledo 
Choral Society in its second and last 
concert of the season at the Coliseum on 
May 3, sang César Franck’s “Béati- 
tudes.” The chorus of 250 voices was 
accompanied by an orchestra of fifty. 
Mary Willing Megley conducted. Mar- 
cus Kellerman, baritone, assisted. Other 
soloists were Lucille Terrell Niemeyer, 
soprano; Mrs. Norma Schelling Emmert, 
mezzo-soprano; Mrs. Gladys Mabbett 
Taylor, contralto; Floyd M. Baxter and 
Frederick E. Mills, tenors; Harrington 
Morris Van Holsen and Frederick H. 
Bargy, baritones, and George William 
Risser, bass. The boys’ choir from 
Trinity Episcopal Church also assisted. 
There was a large audience present. 

J. HAROLD HARDER. 











Van Gordon Soloist with Nashville 
Symphony 
NASHVILLE, TENN., May 13.—The 


sixth and last concert of the season of 
the Nashville Symphony was given re- 
cently, with Cyrena van Gordon as solo- 
ist. F. Arthur Henkel led his forces suc- 


cessfully through Hadley’s overture “In 
Bohemia,” the “Lohengrin” Prelude, 
Tchaikovsky’s “Marche Slav,” the Medi- 
tation from “Thais,” in which the con- 
cert master, W. E. von Otto, played the 
solo part with fine tone, and the Mala- 
guena from Moszkowski’s’ “Boabdil.” 
Charles Mitchell, president of the Sym- 
phony Society, introduced T. Graham 
Hall, who explained the plan for next 
season when funds for the orchestra will 
come from the Community Chest. Miss 
van Gordon pleased in arias from 
“Aida” and “Walkiire.” Alma Putnam 
played good accompaniments for a group 
of songs. ALVIN S. WIGGERS. 


TITUSVILLE’S MUSIC WEEK 








Choral, Band and Community Events 
Predominate—Soloists Heard 


TITUSVILLE, PA., May 15.—Music Week 
was observed in Titusville, April 30 to 
May 6. It was opened with a concert 
by the combined choirs of the churches 
of the city, including over 100 voices, led 
by -Rev. A. Broadhurst, and accompanied 
by an orchestra, in the Opera House. 
The Monday Evening Musical Club and 


the Titusville Woman’s Club gave a con- 
cert in the High School Auditorium on 
May 1. A program of numbers by com- 
posers of this State, including Cadman, 
Nevin, and Burleigh, was given. A 
“Musical History of Pennsylvania,” 
written by Margaret Bayliss, was read 
by Mrs. A. W.. Bronson. Nevin’s 
“Venezia” was sung by the chorus of the 
Monday Evening Musical Club, under 
the baton of Mrs. Joseph Coleman. 

The members of the men’s organiza- 
tion gave a program on May 2. Orches- 
tral numbers, and others by a quartet 
and a double quartet, were given with 
the assistance of soloists. A number by 
Mrs. Louisa K. Wilkinson, a local com- 
poser, was played by the orchestra. In 
the High School auditorium a program 
of community singing, led by Rev. A. 
Broadhurst, assisted by Mrs. Joseph 
Coleman was given on May 3. A num- 
ber of soloists were heard. At the close 
of the program, Arthur Thompson paid 
a tribute to the work of Mrs. Coleman 
in various lines of community musical 
work. A program was given by the 
Queen City Band, conducted by Joseph 
F. Coleman. The band comprises twenty- 
five members. 

An interesting concert was given by 
the High School Boys’ and Girls’ Glee 
Clubs, led by Ina Britton, and the High 
School Orchestra, on May 5. A matinée 
concert of attractive program, including 





folk songs and dances in costume, given 
on Saturday afternoon by the school 
children, closed Music Week. 

Vocal solos were given during the 
week by Rev. A. Broadhurst, John 
Prather, Earl Rowlins, Ruth Holtz, Mrs. 
F,. C. Hesh, Martin Seadeek, Fredericka 
Cobb, and Mrs. Harold C. Johns. The 
pianists and accompanists heard were 
Elizabeth Lang, Frances Cartney, Kath- 
rine McCabe, Marian Kerr, Henrietta 
Remer, Mrs. Joseph Coleman, Mrs. Dun- 
ean McEckern, Frank Theobold, Frances 
Dowler and Mildred Duplanti. The vio- 
linists were William Tinsley, Major 
Olmes, and Raymond Muir. Lawrence 
Oberg, flautist, was also heard. Ruth 
Holtz, a member of the committee for 
Music Week, gave a delightful program 
to the children of the Drake Street 
School. Nightly programs of music 
were given at the Orpheum Theater. 
The Junior members of the classes of 
Lou White gave a program on May 6, 
and the Senior Members of her classes 
were also heard in a piano recital at 
the Episcopal Parish House. 

HELEN SINNING JOHNS. 


DULUTH HOLDS CONTEST 








Six Hundred Students in Memory Tests 
—School Presents Musical Play 


DuLUTH, MINN., May 15.—In the mu- 
sic memory contest, held at the Central 
High School on April 28, the results were 
far beyond expectations, according to a 
statement by Mrs. Ann Dixon, supervisor 
of music in the public schools. Students 
numbering 600 were entered for actual 
competition, and thousands studied the 


compositions selected. A number of 
local artists appeared in the closing 
program, The awards to high-score 


pupils will be made after all papers have 
been examined by the music committee. 
Mrs. Dixon stated that copies of MUSI- 
CAL AMERICA proved invaluable during 
the contest for reference work. 

“The Gypsy Rover,” a musical play, 
was presented by students of the music 
department of Central High School at 
the school auditorium on May 1. The 
music included solo, duet and ensemble 
numbers, the High School orchestra ac- 
companied the singers, Carl Bergwald, 
supervisor of high school music and or- 
ganist at the Endion Church, conducted. 

The Aad Temple Band, better known 
as Duluth’s Shrine Band, closed its 
series of free Sunday afternoon concerts 
recently at the Shrine Auditorium. 
Walter E. Lange has proved an able 
leader of this organization. The pro- 
gram included numbers by Grieg and To- 
bani, A feature of the program was 
the appearance of a vocal quartet com- 
prising Myrtle E. Johnson, soprano; 
Madge Buckman, contralto; George Reif- 
steck, tenor, and Robert Drummond, 
baritone. 

George Suffel, local baritone, has been 
engaged to take charge of the vocal de- 
partment at the Bradbury School of 
Music. Mr. Suffel has studied abroad 
and under teachers in this country. 

Prior to sailing for Europe with her 
family, Mrs. John A. Stephenson, former 
president of the Matinée Musicale, was 
guest of honor at a farewell party at 
the home of Mrs. J. D. McKindley. Solos 
were given by Mrs. Jack Miller, pianist, 
and Mrs. H. R. McKee, vocalist. 

Mrs. GEORGE S. RICHARDS. 
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Local Artists Share Honors with Visit. 
in Comprehensive Programs 
of Four Days 


Newark, N. J., May 13.—For 
eighth time, this city had its annual : 
tival on May 5, 6, 8 and 9, when 
choral singing work of the choir of 


voices made an excellent impression. 
Mortimer Wiske, conductor of the 
tival, is entitled to high praise for 
success achieved. 

This choir appeared on Friday in: 
bers by Prout, Barnby, Sullivan 
others, and also presented a scene f: 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,” in which |} 
ence E. Frommelt, a member of 
chorus, acquitted herself commendab! 
Santuzza. The choir of Christ Chu). 
Glen Ridge, and Sidney Baldwin, org 
ist, participated in this number. | 
following evening the chorus sang a « 
tata by Weber, and shorter works, 
on Monday evening it again carried 
honors in music by Doret and Lester. 

Local artists took an important | 
in the festival. On Tuesday evening thi 
Arion Society, an organization of sixt) 
five male voices, conducted by Otto Wick, 
sang numbers, and Edna R. MacNa:, 
the seventeen-year-old prize winner 
the piano contest, played clearly ‘th 
Chopin Polonaise in A Flat. After ‘ 
numbers by the Christ Choir, of wh 
Sidney Blackmer is conductor, George | 
Mabee, tenor, sang solos, and was 
heartily applauded. The first half of th 
program ended with some of the best 
singing of the evening by the choir o1 
the First Baptist Church of Montclair, 
conducted by Julius Zingg. Othe 
choruses performing were the Cathe 
dral Choral Club, under’ Franklin 
Thomas, and the Bamberger Industria! 
Chorus, an organization made up of en 
ployees of the Bamberger store. Lucill 
Bethel, soprano, gave solos, in pleasing 
voice. Elsa Schill, an eleven-year-ol( 
violinist, played a DeBeriot number }: 
captivating style. 

During the festival the visiting sol 


ot 


ists included eight singers and on 
pianist. Suzanne Keener and _ Tit 
Schipa, who substituted for Beniamino 


Gigli, appeared on Friday, while four 
vocalists heard the following day in- 
cluded Phoebe Crosby, soprano; Mildred 
Bryars, contralto; Charles Stratton, 
tenor, and Frank Cuthbert, bass. Marie 
Sundelius was acclaimed on Monday 
evening in numbers by Mozart, and arias 
from “Pagliacci” and “Bohéme.”  Leo- 
pold Godowski appeared in place of 
Percy Grainger, and played superbly, de- 
spite the poor support he had from the 
orchestra, in the Chopin E Minor Con. 
certo. Jerome Swinford, baritone, a!so 
won applause as soloist. 

The degree of interest roused by the 
chorus brought out the fact that a sult- 
able orchestra is needed, built up on the 
same lines, to increase the local pride in 
the festival. Several thousand persons 
attended the festival, but none the less, 
the audiences were smaller than usual 
this year, notwithstanding the warm 
support of the press. PHILIP GORDON. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA 








j. W.F. Leman Leads New 
Women’s Orchestra in 
Philadelphia Programs 





|. W. F. Leman, Violinist and Conductor 


PHILADELPHIA, May 15.—One of the 
most active persons in the celebration of 
Philadelphia’s music week was J. W. F. 
Leman, who appeared upon a number 
of programs as conductor of the newly 
organized Women’s Symphony of Phil- 
adelphia. These included a concert at 
the Lyric Theater, a concert at the 
Bellevue-Stratford in conjunction with 
the Philadelphia Music Club, a noon-day 
program with John Richardson, violinist, 
and Tekla Farm McKinnie, soprano, as 
soloists, and an engagement at Swarth- 
more College in conjunction with the 
Swarthmore Chorus. Mr. Leman is also 
devoting part of his time to teaching 
the violin. One of his pupils, John 
Richardson, will make his professional 
début in the near future. 


FESTIVAL IN YOUNGSTOWN 


Celebration Revived After Seven Years 
—Sokoloff Forces Heard 

YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, May 13.—After 

seven years, the custom of holding a 


May Festival here was revived, and the 
success was sufficiently great to indicate 
that this will become a permanent in- 
stitution. The Cleveland Symphony was 
engaged for three concerts on May 5 
and 6. The Friday’s program featured 
the Monday Musical Festival Chorus of 
125 mixed voices, conducted by Mrs. F. 
B. Horn, in Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘Hia- 
watha’s Wedding Feast.” Arthur 
Hackett achieved an ovation with his 
singing of the tenor solos, as well as in 
a group of songs, accompanied by Lillian 
Butcher. Nikolai Sokoloff’s forces 
opened and closed the program. 

Saturday afternoon’s concert was de- 
voted to a program for children given 
by the orchestra, led by Arthur Shep- 
herd, assistant conductor, who explained 
the works to the audience. 

A memorable program by the orches- 
tra in the evening closed the festival, 
the players giving convincing interpreta- 
tions of works by Brahms, Tchaikovsky, 
Mendelssohn and_ others. Kathryn 
Meisle, contralto, was the soloist, and 
received enthusiastic applause for her 
operatic arias and in a group of songs 
n which she was accompanied by Mrs. 
Leo Collier. 

_The festival was held in a new skating 
"ink which accommodates 3000 persons, 
ind it was comfortably filled during the 
‘hree concerts. The acoustics, however, 
Proved unsatisfactory. The recent 
Xequest to the city by the late Henry 
Stambaugh assures a suitable auditorium 

the future for such purposes. 

Vasquale Tallarico gave the last of his 
monthly piano _ recital-lectures at 
-rsuline Hall on May 1. Mr. Tollarico 
14s come to this city two days a month 
‘rom Baltimore to conduct master 

ses. He will also give a five weeks’ 

rse here this summer. 
WALTER E. Koons. 











Heermann String Quartet in Fifth Con- 
cert of Cincinnati Season 

,, INCINNATI, May 8.—The Heermann 

‘tring Quartet gave its fifth concert of 

the season May 2 in the Odeon with the 


assistance of Ilse Huebner, the newly 
appointed pianist of the College of Mu- 
sic, who in the piano part in the Quintet 
of Dvorak showed that she is a good 
musician, and knows how to play en- 
semble works. Her playing was discreet 
at all times, not too prominent, and when 
the music required it she brought out the 
themes or configuration with authority. 
Emil Heermann, the first violinist of the 
quartet, is the concertmaster of the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony and lately played the 
Brahms Concerto with great eclat. How- 
ever, the quartet suffered from a lack of 
practice, and the intonation was not 
always perfect. The members gave the 


great D Minor Quartet of Schubert, and 
in the Andante con moto, which contains 
the “Death and the Maiden” song, played 
with exquisite taste and ensemble. The 
last movement, though marked Presto, 
seemed too fast, and was affected by 
want of rehearsal. The two “sketches” 
by Charles T. Griffes were well played, 
especially the first one, in which the com- 
poser uses a farewell song of the Chip- 
pewa Indians. The members of the quar- 
tet on this occasion were: Emil Heer- 
mann, first violin; William M. Knox, 
second violin; Gordon Kahn, viola, and 
Walter Heermann, ’cello. 
PHILIP WERTHNER. 





GRAND RAPIDS TEACHERS 





Margaret Romaine Soloist with Choir— 
Clubs and Children in Song and 
Orchestral Events 


GRAND RaApips, MIcH., May 15.—A 
Spring Music Festival arranged by the 
Grand Rapids Teachers’ Club was held 
at Central High School on May 4 and 5. 
A chorus of 250 children from the seventh 
and eighth grades of the public schools, 
conducted by John W. Beattie, supervisor 
of music, sang two groups of songs. 
Margaret Romaine, soprano of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, was the solo- 
ist. A four-part ehorus and a hundred 
boys from the same grades supported 
Miss Romaine in a group of three songs. 

A program of folk songs was sung by 


300 children from the fifth grade and 300 
more from the sixth on May 5. Folk 
dances by High School girls were also 
given. Six students from each school 
participated. 

Four concerts were recently given ty 
the Central High School, South High 
School, Catholic Central High School 
and Christian High School orchestras. 

A choral concert was given at the 


PROMOTE SPRING FESTIVAL 


Armory, with William Van Gemert as 
conductor, in which groups of songs in 
German and in Dutch were sung by the 
Germania Miannerchor, the, Excelsior 
Holland Male Chorus and the East End 
Glee Club, on May 10. The three organi- 
zations joined also in a number of songs, 
making a chorus of eighty men. The 
soloists were Mrs. Joseph A. Michaelson, 
soprano, and Arthur Andersch, pianist. 

The St. Cecilia Society closed its sea- 
son with a “Flower Day” program. The 
soloists were Mrs. Bessie Evans Richard- 
son, violinist; Miss Elsa Hoertz, harpist; 
Mrs. Beth Barker Van Campen, soprano; 
Mrs. Caroline Heth, contralto, and Mrs. 
Helen Baker Rowe and Hila Vanden- 
bosch, pianists. A reading was given by 
Mrs. Myrtle: Koon Cherryman, and 
dances by Constance Ergenzinger and 
Mabel Carlisle were also presented. Mrs. 
F. Dunbar Robertson, re-elected presi- 
dent of the society, has asked the city 
commission to submit to the voters a 
charter amendment. This would author- 
ize the commission to place in the budget 
money to defray rental and other ex- 
penses for a series of civic concerts. The 
St. Cecilia Society has offered to furnish 
the musicians for these events without 
cost to the city. 

Victor H. HENDERSON. 





FESTIVAL IN ALLENTOWN 


Handel Programs, Expected to Be Given 
Yearly, Inaugurate Music Week 


ALLENTOWN, PA., May 13.—Inaugu- 
rating Music Week here, the Handel and 
Haydn Society, conducted by Dr. William 
Rees, gave a Handel Festival, which, it 
is hoped, will become an annual event. 


In the afternoon a miscellaneous pro- 
gram was presented featuring the “Det- 
tingen Te Deum.” The leading event of 
the week was the evening’s performance 
of “The Messiah,” given for the nine- 
teenth time by the society, under Dr. 
Rees. The assisting soloists were 
Jeanette Vreeland, soprano; Mildred 
Bryars, contralto; Charles Troxell, ten- 
or, and Frank Cuthbert, bass. The or- 
chestral accompaniment was _ provided 
by the Boston Festival Orchestra Club, 
consisting of Edward Sabin, violin; 
William Hochheim, viola; Carl Webster, 
’cello; R. N. Davis, bass; Kenneth Blake, 
flute; Howard Orcutt, clarinet; Walter 
Smith, trumpet, and George W. Stewart, 
trombone. 

Other events of Music Week included 
a program presented by members of the 
Allentown Musical Club in the Chapel 
of St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, when 
“The Lady of Shalott” was riven. Those 
taking part were Anna Shankweiler, 
Mrs. A. H. Cantlin, Mrs. Donald Marks, 
Ruth Sennel, Irene Kuntz. Mrs. Keech, 
Mrs. Harold Marks. Mrs. Charles 
Graham, Hazel Schmid. Mrs. Robert 
Rusling and Mrs. Amy De Groot. 

The Fine Arts Club arranged a pro- 
gram in which the following members 
took part: Mrs. Howard Adams, Ber- 
nadine Brady, Anna Bartholomew, Edna 
Hunsicker, Evelyn Keiser, Mrs. Grace 
Peters. Henel Miller and Ruth Worman. 

Students of the Allentown High School 
were presented in recital by Warren J. 
Acker, director of music. Those taking 
part were Dorothy Davis, Ruth Mayer, 
Miriam Swartz, John Weinsheimer, 
Luther Kurtz, Gerald Reinsmith, Doro- 
thy Bear, Carolyn Smith, Ruth Sinpple, 
Margaret Steward and Althea Breinig. 
A program of ensemble works was also 
presented by 1300 students from the 
public schools, in the high school audi- 
torium, under the direction of Mildred 
Kemmerer, supervisor of music in the 
publie schools. 

Conducted by William Kates, the Sei- 
bert Male Chorus gave a concert at the 
Asbury M. E. Church. At the high 
school auditorium the Lehigh County 
Christian Endeavor Chorus, conducted 
by John G. Eddy, also gave a program. 

STANLEY G. MESSINGER. 


EVENTS AT ANN ARBOR 


Student Recital Concludes Twilight 
Series—Marion C. Wier on Tour 


ANN ARBOR, MICH., May 13.—To con- 
clude its Twilight Concert Series, the 
University School of Music presented 
several advanced students of the various 
departments in a recital, on May 4. Al- 
bert Lockwood, head of the piano depart- 
ment, presented Gage Clark of Vassar, 
Mich.; Mary Louise Maxwell of Mount 
Pleasant, Mich.; Max Ewing of Pioneer, 
Ohio, and Norman Lockwood of Ann 
Arbor, Mich. Josephine Connable of 
Kalamazoo was presented by Samuel 
Pierson Lockwood, head of the violin de- 
partment, and William Wheeler, head of 
the voice department, presented Esther 
Hollands of Ann Arbor; Richmond Gard- 
ner of Jewett City, Conn., Thomas 
Dewey of Owosso, Mich., and Doris M. 
Howe of Bay City, Mich. A feature of 


the program was the performance of 
two compositions, “Improvisation” and 
Capriccio, by Norman Lockwood, played 
by the composer. 

In pursuance of its policy of bringing 
the people of the State into intimate con- 
tact with the university’s work. Marion 
C. Wier has recently completed a tour 
of the northern part of the State, giving 
lecture-recitals on music of the ’cello. 
Throughout his entire itinerary, which 
included the cities of Negaunee, St. 
Ignace, Ishpeming, Newberry and Mar- 
quette, Professor Wier lectured before 


large audienees. 
MARTIN TEN Hoor. 





Louise Shadduck Zabriskie Gives Omaha 
Recital, with Assisting Soloists 


OMAHA, NeEs., May 15.—Louise Shad- 
duck Zabriskie gave her seventeenth or- 
gan recital at the First Presbyterian 
Church recently. The program included 
the “Grand Choeur Dialogue” by Gigout, 
the Finale from Guilmant’s First Sonata 
and an interesting novelty, “The Bells of 
St. Anne de Beaupré” by Russell. Those 
assisting included Louise Jansen Wylie, 
soprano, who was heard to advantage in 
a group of songs, and Edith Louise 
Wagoner, pianist, who played the Adagio 
and Allegro movements from Grieg’s 
Concerto in A Minor, Mrs. Zabriskie 
giving an organ arrangement of the 
orchestral part. EpitH L. WAGONER. 


Rudolph Reuter to Join 
American Contingent on 
Continent Next Season 





Rudolph Reuter, American Pianist 


Rudolph Reuter, American pianist, 
who has just ended the most active sea- 
son since his return from Europe, eight 
years ago, will leave America at the close 
of his Chicago summer master classes 
for a year’s stay abroad. He will make 
his headquarters in Berlin, and will play 
extensively on the Continent and in Eng- 
land. He is now concluding arrange- 
ments to play with a number of orches- 
tras in various cities. 

Mr. Reuter has already appeared suc- 
cessfully abroad. He made his début 
with the Hamburg Philharmonic, and 
appeared in recital and with orchestra 
in Berlin. During his stay in America, 
Mr. Reuter has played three times as 
soloist with both the Chicago and Min- 
neapolis Symphony forces, and during 
this season has had ten appearances in 
Chicago, including two with the Chicago 
Symphony, two recitals, and a number of 
chamber music recitals with Jacques 
Gordon. His tours have carried him 
as far East as Boston and as far South 
as Texas, and he has filled re-engage- 
ments in Pittsburgh, Indianapolis and 
Davenport. Mr. Reuter was born in 
New York, but has made Chicago his 
home, and here he has ‘devoted a part 
of his time to teaching. A number of 
his students will proceed to Berlin to 
continue their studies with him. He is 
scheduled to sail on August 2. 





Hazel Harrison Heard in Piano Recital 
at Earlham College 


RICHMOND, IND., May 15.—Hazel Har- 
rison, young Negro pianist, was favor- 
ably received in a recent recital given 
in Lindley Hall, Earlham College, under 
the direction of Samuel B. Garten, head 
of the music department of the institu- 
tion. Miss Harrison, who has appeared 
as soloist with the Berlin Philharmonic 
and with the Chicago Symphony, pos- 
sesses a brilliant technique and wide 
interpretative range. She was recalled 


“a number of times. 


ESTHER GRIFFIN WHITE. 


SCRANTON, Pa.—An_ audience that 
filled the auditorium of St. Luke’s Par- 
ish House heard the pupils of the Scran- 
ton Conservatory in recital which fea- 
tured interesting ensemble work. 
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Troy, N. Y.—Averill Park, about ten 
miles from Troy, is to be the scene of 
the Rennsselaer Summer Master School, 
which will last for six weeks from July 
1. Jessie Fenner Hill, Lina Coen, and 
James McLaughlin, Jr., will be the in- 


structors. 
ok 7 * 


READING, Pa., May 5.—Henry F. Sei- 
bert, organist, was one of the principal 
soloists at the opening of the Reading, 
Pa., Music Week, under the auspices of 
the Reading Music Club, on April 30. 
His numbers were “Christus Resurrexit” 
by Ravanello, and Air for G String by 
Bach. 

ok * * 

ConcorpD, N. H.—The Benedict Trio, 
comprising Gladys Fogg Benedict, so- 
prano; Pauline Remick, violinist, and 
Milo Benedict, pianist, received a cordial 
greeting from a large audience in a con- 
cert at the Memorial Parish House. 
Francis Rogers, baritone, also appeared, 
and had to give several encores. 

* * * 


COOPERSTOWN, N. Y.—Katherine Ruth 
Heyman, pianist, in a concert which she 
gave at the Knox Auditorium for the 
American Legion, played a Chopin 
group, including the last movement of 
the B Minor Sonata, and numbers by 
Tchaikovsky, Arensky, Scriabine, Liszt, 
and other composers. Ruth Root, Clare 
Hamilton and Carl Johnston also ap- 
peared. 

ok a K 

ANSONIA, CONN.—The Rialto Quartet, 
comprising J. A. Dillon, first tenor; W. 
P. Hendrick, second tenor; E. B. Dillon, 
baritone, and E. P. Koelbl, bass, ap- 
peared in a program at the City Hall, 
with Dorothy Mae Todd, soprano; Har- 
lan A. Harwood, tenor; Theodore E. 
Wirths, violinist, and Edith L. Tallberg, 
accompanist. The concert was given 
under the management of Mr. Harwood. 

* * * 


Betty Rosner, Very] 
Toates, Florence Sweet, Jerome Dia- 
mond, Josephine Hathaway, Mildred 
Bond and Sadie Levin, pupils of Edgar 
J. Rose, teacher of piano at the Eastman 
School, were heard in recital at Kilbourn 
Hall. The following pupils of Raymond 
Wilson, also a teacher of piano at East- 
man School, gave a recital later at Kil- 
bourn Hall: Dorothy Dodd, Mabel Deal- 
Elizabeth Gillespie, Alexander Hay 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.— 


ing, 
and Roslyn Weisberg. 
* * * 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—For the 
purpose of establishing a _ fund 


to be used for the development of an 
orchestra within its membership, the 
Ladies’ Musical Club gave a_ benefit 
bridge party recently. The committee in 
charge was composed of Mrs. Richard A. 
Vose, Mrs. Charles Edward Johnson, 
Mrs. Edward F. Davis, Mrs. Frank P. 
Johnson, Mrs. Millard Russell, Mrs. 
Charles B. Pope, Mrs. W. S. Bulkley and 
Mrs. I. C. Thurmond. 


* * * 


Troy, N. Y. . Peter’s Church, one 
of the largest Catholic churches in this 
city, was filled to its capacity for the 
sacred concert given by the choir of 
100 voices under the leadership of W. 
Leo McCarthy, organist of the church. 
The service was especially impressive. 
The soloists were Gabrielle Grober, 
Catherine Reilly, Anna Carney, Birdie 
Glynn and William J. Burke. The choir 
of St. Peter’s was assisted by the choir 
Pgs Columbia’s Church of Schenec- 
tac Vv 





* * * 


ALBANY, N. H.—The last meeting of 
the Students’ Music Study Club took 
place at the Kerner studio, when the 
program, which consisted of compositions 
by Italian composers, was given by 
Elizabeth Garrett, soprano; Edward 
Wang, tenor, and Julia Lemmle, pianist, 
who contributed solos; Frederick W. 
Kalohn and Frederick W. Kerner, who 
played a piano duet, and Julia Lemmle, 
Anthony Loudis, Ruth Lemmle and Mr. 
Kerned, who played a number for two 
pianos. 

* 1 * 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—Hyla Long 
was hostess to the Schumann Club at a 
recent meeting when Madeline Walton 


Schultze, 





and Mariol Ballard led the program de- 
voted to Schumann’s works. Those ap- 
pearing on the program were Mary 
Riely, Janet Huckins, Sarah Frances 
Ausbury, Helen Patterson, Virginia Mc- 
Intosh, Betty Brown, Marion Estes, 
Katherine Ann Hivick, Mary Hatcher. 
Frankie Wolf, Mariol Ballard, Madeline 
Walton, Marjorie Dick, Bernice Collier, 
Mary Edna Trammell, Norman Morse 
and Elizabeth Tucker. 
° » #2: = 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX.—Roy Wall, bari- 
tone, sang with individuality and in fine 
voice in a recital at Our Lady of the 
Lake College. His program included 
Handel’s “Where’er You Walk,” Doni- 
zetti’s “A Tanto Amor” from “Favorita,” 
old English, Italian and Irish songs, and 
Negro spirituals. Mrs. Lawrence Allen 
Meadows was the accompanist. Alice 
Jackson, soprano, was presented in re- 
cital. at Bonn Avon School by Mrs. L. L. 
Marks. Maurine Johnson, pianist, and 


Evaleen Boren, reader, assisted. Mrs. 
Marks was accompanist. 


* * * 


Fort CoLuins, Cot.—The Fort Collins 
Community Chorus, conducted by Mat- 
thew Auld, gave its final program for the 
year without the assistance of guest 
artists. Some excellent choral music 
was heard, including “The Bells of St. 
Michael’s Tower” and Eaton Faning’s 
“Daybreak.” A male quartet contributed 
to the program, and Kathryn Bauder, 
contralto, sang two solos, with Dorothy 
Dodson as accompanist. Pledges for sea- 
son tickets for next season were taken 
from members of the audience by Mayor 
Fred W. Stover and leading business 
men of the city. : 


MoRGANTOWN, W. VA.—The vocal de- 
partment of the West Virginia Univer- 
sity brought forward a number of stu- 
dents in a recital at Commencement Hall 
under the direction of Louis Black. 
Those who appeared were: Gail Muhle- 
man, Thelma Repps, Winifred Lynch, 
Ruth Parker, Maude McNeill, Norma. 
Cunningham, "Sarah Nelson, Robert Heil- 
man, Anna Burke-McCue, Nellie Kester 
Jenkins, Mrs. Paul Coburn Shriver, 
Marie Courtney, Maude Minshall Cather, 
Mary Price and Lucile Smith. The ac- 
companists were Alma Martin, Freda 
Lindamood, Isabelle Bevington and 
Frances Sanders. 





Org anizations 
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Weacnideenne, Ga.—Sara pence 
has been elected president of the Phil- 
harmonic Club, and other officers chosen 
are: Mrs. S. F. Smith, vice-president; 
Mrs. Comer, secretary; Mrs. R. F. Far- 
rell, assistant secretary; Mrs. Owens, 
treasurer, and Mrs. Youmans, librarian. 

Bo * ok 

KALAMAZOO, MicH.—The Kalamazoo 
Musical Society has elected the following 
officers: Henry Overly, president; Bertha 
Davis, vice-president; Mary Quintal, sec- 
retary; Margaret Cobb, treasurer, and 
Mrs. H. M. Snow and Mrs. I. A. Rasmus- 
sen, who replace retiring members as 
directors. 

ak * * 

SEATTLE, WASH.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the Seattle Musical Art Society, 
the officers elected were: Minnie E. Wid- 
mer, president; Mrs. Malcolm Hughes, 
first vice-president; Ella Helm Board- 
man, second vice-president; Mary B. 
Riley, recording secretary; Mabel V. Mc- 
Gill, corresponding secretary; Barbara 
Berger Sawyer, treasurer; Elsie Hewitt 
McCoy, auditor, 

* BS * 

SAN DieGo, CAu.—The San Diego 
Chapter of the American Guild of Organ- 
ists has elected the following officers: 
Dr. H. J. Stewart, dean; Dr. Latham 
True, sub-dean; Mrs. L. J. Bangert, sec- 
retary; Albert Conant, treasurer, and 
Rev. Charles Murphy, chaplain. These, 
with Austin Thomas, Marguerite Barke- 
low, and Emma Manyard, will form the 
executive board. 

* * * 

NORWICH, CONN.—The officers elected 
for the Norwich Music Association are: 
Frederick H. Cranston, president; Mrs. 
Walter M. Buckingham, vice-president; 
Mrs. Allyn L. Brown, secretary, and 
Robert A. Johnson, treasurer. A musi- 
cal program at the business meeting 
was given by Mrs. Edwin A. Harris, 
contralto; Alexander H. Abbott, bari- 
tone, and Henry La Fontane, pianist. 

* * * 


Troy, N. Y.—Angus Gillespie has been 
re-elected president of the Troy Vocal 
Society. The other officers. named in- 
clude: Fritz Beiermeister &nd G. A. 
Tupper, vice-presidents; W. M. Edwards, 
secretary, and Chester Meneely, treas- 
urer. William L. Glover has been re-en- 
gaged as conductor for next season, and 
H. Townsend Heister as accompanist. 
The new directors include: T. J. Lessels, 
Walter Totty, John M. Beiermeister and 
W. M. Edwards. 


* * * 


SAN ANTONIO, TEx.—The following 
are the officers of the San Antonio Mozart 
Society: Mrs. J. G. Hornberger, presi- 
dent; Mrs. Henry Torrey, first vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. Herman D. Holmgreen, sec- 
ond vice-president; Mrs. Robert A. Mc- 
Gown, third vice-president; Mrs. J. M. 
Krakaur, treasurer; Mrs. Henry Wahr- 
mund, corresponding secretary; Mrs. S. 
A. F reeborn, recording secretary; Mrs. 
Edith M. Resch, press reporter; Paula 
Meerscheidt, librarian; Mrs. Fred Reut- 
zel, Mrs. A. B. Stephens and Emmie 
directors. 


TUNODDEUAETEG TENE EAA 


Elect Officers 


UDUENTOUEEUOET EON TAT ESTAS OT TATE EE TEE E TY 


SAN DIEGO, CAL.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the Amphion Club, Gertrude Gil- 
bert was elected president for the fif- 
teenth consecutive year. Other officers 


are: Mrs. L. L. Rowan, vice-president, 
and Mrs. B. A. Buker, secretary and 
treasurer. Preceding the business ses- 


sion, the final concert of the Resident 
Artists’ Series for this year was given 
by the San Diego Chamber Music Trio, 
comprising Alice Barnett Price, pianist; 
Jessie Vogt, violinist, and Nino Marcelli, 
’cellist, who played admirably Mendels- 
sohn’s Trio in C Minor, Op. 66. 


* * * 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX.—The final meet- 
ing of the Tuesday Musical Club for the 
season was held at the home of Mrs. Eli 
Hertzberg, when the following officers 
were elected: Mrs. Eli Hertzberg, life 
president; Mrs. Alfred Duerler, first 
vice-president; Mrs. A. M. Fischer, sec- 
ond vice-president; Mrs. Stanley Win- 


ters, life recording secretary; Hilda 
Briam, corresponding secretary; Mrs. 
Edward Schmuck, treasurer. The pro- 


gram, under the direction of Mrs. Alfred 
Duerler, was given by Ida Richey, pian- 
ist; Mrs. Nat Goldsmith, soprano; Lucas 
Cerna, violinist; Mrs. T. J. Flannery, 
contralto, and Fern Hirsch, pianist, 
with Mrs. Lawrence A. Meadows and 
Mrs. Edward Sachs as accompanists. 


* * * 


OKLAHOMA CiITy, OKLA.—Officers for 
the ensuing year were chosen by the 
Schubert Choral Club at a meeting in 
the home of Mrs. G. C. Kurzdofer. Mrs 
C. T. Hassett was elected president; Mrs. 
J. Ross Goodner, vice-president; Mrs. 
F. L. DuMarr, secretary; Mrs. William 
J. Quillen, treasurer; Mrs. L. Emerson 
Faris, corresponding secretary; Mrs. J. 
M. Wheeler, historian; Mrs. A. R. Nel- 
son, parliamentarian; Mrs. Gene Pryor, 
Mrs. H. C. Slough and Mrs. O. O. Mce- 
Cracken, delegates. Ernest A. Calhoun 
was elected president of the Pianists’ 
Club at a meeting at the home of Mrs. 
Horace Reed. Martha Gilmer was named 
vice-president; Mildred Jennings, secre- 
tary; Pauline Roberts, assistant secre- 


tary, and Mrs. J. T. Gephart, treasurer. 
s 6 @ 
Troy, N. Y.—The committees ap- 


pointed to organize the annual reception 
of the Troy Music Study Club in June 
are: Decorations, Mrs. Albert Geiser; 
reception, Helen May Abbott, Corinne 
MacCullough, Emma D. Lotz, Mrs. 
Charles Randall, Mrs. Albert Steinhilber; 
program, Mrs. William T. Lawrence, 
Mrs. Jean Lyman Cooper, Georgine T. 
Avery; refreshments, Edna Beiermeis- 
ter. S. Graham Nobbes of the Emma 
Willard Conservatory, read at this meet- 
ing an interesting paper on “Opera of 
To-day and the Future,” and others who 
took part in the program were: Gertrude 
Melanson, Mrs. Chester H. Stillman, 
Ruth Hardy, Gertrude M. LaBarge and 
Bart E. Dunn. Teresa Maier and Miss 
Hardy were the accompanists. Teresa 
Miln of Troy and Miriam Isaac of Me- 
gaia were elected members of the 
club. 


WATERLOO, IowA.—The Fine Arts ( 
will devote a part of next year’s co) 
to a study of American music in rela: 
to foreign music and to the opportun 
for Americanization which music aff; 
Choral singing will be a feature and 
leaders will be Mrs. H. W. Sigworth 
Mrs. F. L. Chamberlain. Mrs. Her 
Marshall will have 
violin ensemble. Mrs. W. N. Birdsa 
chairman of the program commi! 
Pipe-organ day is scheduled for the 
eral meeting in charge of the Fine 
Club. A program will be given in o 
the churches and prominent orga: 
will be invited to play. 

* * * 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.— The Lal), 
Quartet, four pupils of Frank LaF... 
—Charlotte Ryan, Anne Jago, Shefi 
Child and Charles Carver—rece: 
closed the season of the Wednesday 
ternoon Musical Club with an exce! 
program at the Stratfield Hotel, w 
included “In a Persian Garden,” a 
from “Faust,” and other numbers. | 
had been originally planned that Eve), 
Scotney, Edward Lankow, Delphi 
March and Paul Ritman should give 
closing concert, but through the ill: 
of the first two of these artists it 
found necessary to cancel their enga.- 
ment at the last minute. 

ok * ok 


WICHITA, KAN.—In an 
program by the Wichita Musical Clu 
with the assistance of several outside 
artists, at the High School Auditorium, 
before a large audience, instrumenta 
trios, a piano duet, vocal solos, a musica! 
sketch, ‘“‘The Japanese Toy Shop,” and a 


number of scenes, beautifully portrayed, 
from ancient Egyptian history, were 


given. Minnie Ferguson Owen pr 
sented the following vocal pupils in 
cital at her studio: Mrs. David Jack 
man, Mrs. I. M. Hackney, Mrs. G. H. FE 
Cleveland, Daisy Lee Greeley, Rosa Wo!- 
kow, Evelyn Crist, Gladys Martin, H: 
ter Clover Finley, with Dorothy Owe: 
Myers accompanying the singers. 


* * * 


MARIETTA, 
violinist, appeared in a recital organiz 
by the Dominican Sisters at St. Mary's 
Convent, and, with Edward Rice at th 
piano, played De Beriot’s Seventh Con 
certo and a movement from Wieniaw 
ski’s Concerto in D Minor, as well as se\ 
eral other numbers. Others who assist 
in the program were Marguerite Uhr- 


hane, Gail Quinlan, Thursa Cunningham, 
James Torpy, Francis Rice, Frances Lo! 
Anna Marie Schafer, 
White, 
Helen Louise Archer, William Schmitt, 


John Hackett, 
Lorna 


tus, 
William Corry, Doone 
James Collins, Mildred Pfaff, Dorothy 
Ketter, Mary Catherine Kuehn, Mary 
Louise McDermott, and an orchestra. 

* a a 

OunI0.—The first recital 


MANSFIELD, 
installed at 


upon the organ recently 


Grace Episcopal Church was given by 


John Gordon Seely, organist of Trinity 


Church, Toledo. The program, repre- 
senting composers from Bach _ to the 
modern writers, was artistically pr 


sented. Carl Beam, one of the Trinity 
Church choristers, sang Handel’s “An 
gels Ever Bright and Fair” and Gounod’s 
“OQ Divine Redeemer.” The church was 
filled. The Mansfield Musical 


interest ng 


— 


r 
AW) 


charge of ‘he 


OHIO.—Robert Louis Rice, 


Club’s 


closing program was given by the fol- 


lowing student members: 
Frances Culp, Geraldine Hoover, 


Iona Guthrie, 
Fred- 


erick Forkner, Katherine Hartman, Mar- 


Ruby Light, Elizabet! 


Schroer, 


Zellner, 
Helen 


tha 
Grimes, 


beth Cahall, Naomi Wigton, John Pau 
Bell and Norma Rosen. 
* ke * 


LONG BEACH, CAL. 
Choral Society, under the 





The Queen 
baton 


Otto Kramer, 
Robert Kramer, Margaret Leopold, Eliza- 


Edna Lawrence, sang Barnby’s cantat« 


Other 


“Rebekah” recently. conce! 


were those of the Mormon Choir of 1°" 


voices, heard at the Auditorium in t 
cantata “The Martyrs”; the Lyric Clu 
of fifty singers, who gave a program 
St. Luke’s Parish House under the lea 
ership of William Conrad Mills; 
Girls’ Glee Club of Occidental Colles 
and the Women’s Music Study Club, t 
last-named giving a program from t 
works of modern Russian compose 
Sara Jane Simmons, soprano, sang ! 
fore the Washington School Paren' 
Teachers’ Association. The follow! 
teachers recently presented pupils | 
recital: Minnie O’Neil and _ Pauli 
Farquehar. assistant teachers to Mr. 
Avirett; Mrs. Thomas W. Silver, Cla 
ence E. Krinbill, Mrs. Douglas Mali 
A. O. T. Astenius and Ethel Willa 
Putman. Mme. Kaethe _Pieconk: 
’cellist, was a recent guest of Mrs. Ali 
Durham of Long Beach. 
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Many Concerts Enhance Interest in 


North Dakota 


PU ULE LULL LULL LOL eo 


RAND FORKS, N. D., May 13.—The 

Biennial State Convention of the 
North Dakota Federation of Music Clubs 
held in Grand Forks on May 1, 2 
and 3, and during this convention a festi- 
val was given which proved to be one 
of tne most attractive heard in this state. 
For three days the city was crowded with 





wa 


v1s1 
eight concerts given. 

When the delegates met in the recital 
hall of the music department of the 
State University, on Monday afternoon, 
addresses of welcome were given by 
Mavor O’Keefe of Grand Forks and 
¢. M. Williamson, president of the Com- 
mercial Club, and replies were given by 
Mrs. J. A. Jardine, president of the State 
Federation of Music Clubs, and E. H. 
Wileox, head of the Music Department at 
he State University and Festival Di- 
rector for the State Federation. Reports 
f committees and departments having 
en submitted, an interesting recital 
yas given by Mrs. Frank Temple, pian- 
ist, and Doyle Watt, baritone, who rep- 
sented North Dakota and the Northern 
ights District in the National Music 
‘ontest of June, 1921. 

In the evening Edward Johnson of the 
‘hicago Opera Company was acclaimed 
in song recital in the City Auditorium. 
he audience remained seated at the close 
Mr. Johnson’s program until he had 
sung two encores, and then insisted up- 
nm his repeatedly appearing to ack- 
mowledge the applause. 

A series of short programs by each 
if the musie clubs of the state was ge- 
cun on Tuesday morning. Each club 
resident gave a report for her club, and 
his was followed by fifteen minutes of 
music representative of the ability of 
the club. This series of short programs 
‘ontinued through Tuesday and Wednes- 
lay mornings. 

A program by North Dakota artists 
inder the auspices of the church music 
lepartment of the State Federation was 
riven in the Presbyterian Church on 
uesday afternoon. The organists were 


VDT ETE 


‘ors, and large audiences heard the 


Federation Convention 


MUU HLTLLTLLTLLee LeeLee DOee LUGS COHT ROT HOOT TOOTH LU PHETTITTTT Ug 


Nils Boson of Fargo and Mrs. L. C. Har- 
rington of Grand Forks. Irene Swenson 
Critchfield of Kenmare, contralto, sang 
with a rich and well-modulated voice. 
David DeHaven of Fargo, tenor, whose 
voice is well under control, sang with 
understanding and style. An instru- 
mental trio from Fargo, composed of 
Mrs. E. A. Engebretson, violinist; Mrs. 
Frank Temple, pianist, and Mrs. F. D. 
Henderson, organist, played a Medita- 
tion by Mietzka, and the Fargo Music 
Club Choir, conducted by Mrs. J. E. Ca- 
vanagh, sang an “Agnus Dei” by Bizet, 
with Mrs. E. R. Wright as the soprano 
soloist, and Mrs. E. A. Engebretson, vio- 
lin; Mrs. F. D. Henderson, piano, and 
Mrs. F. M. Cleveland, organ, playing the 
accompaniment. Dean Knute Froysaa of 
Valley City, violinist, played the Varia- 
tions “La Folia,” by Corelli with brilliant 
technique and sound musicianship. 

Herman Rosen, violinist, and Enrique 
Ros, pianist, two of the winners in the 
National Federation Music Contest of 
June, 1921, gave a recital on Tuesday 
evening. Mr. Rosen is a capable violin- 
ist and Mr. Ros a pianist of extraordi- 
nary brilliancy, and both played admir- 
ably. 

The Grand Forks City Schools on 
Wednesday afternoon gave a demonstra- 
tion of the work of the physical training 
department. Mildred Metcalf had charge 
of this demonstration, in which about 400 
children appeared. Special musical num- 
bers were given by the Junior High Girls’ 
Glee Club under the direction of Miss 
Winter and the High School Orchestra 
conducted by Harold Rudd. 

Robert Ambrosius played ’cello solos 
on Wednesday evening and “Hiawatha’s 
Wedding Feast” by Coleridge-Taylor was 
given by the State Federation Festival 
Chorus, with Ottis Patton as tenor solo- 
ist. There were about 250 in the chorus 
and forty in the orchestra. E. H. Wilcox 
was conductor. 

The success of the festival is largely 
due to the enthusiasm of Mrs. J. A. 
Jardine, State President, and the leaders 
of the music clubs in all of the larger 
towns of the State. E. H. WILcox. 





DECATUR CELEBRATES 


lusic Festival and Meeting of State 


Federation Enliven City 


DECATUR, ILL., May 13.—The Oratorio 
‘hoir, Children’s Choir, and St. Louis 
symphony joined in the celebration of 
he Decatur Music Festival, sponsored 
vy the Association of Commerce. The 
estival, which lasted for two days, was 
pened on April 26 by the choir of chil- 
lren, conducted by Russell R. Ehrhart, 
vith Marjorie Landon, Eugene Pettitt, 
ind Loyal Phillips Shawe as the soloists, 
nd Eva Crow Lowe and Agnes Lloyd 
hs accompanists. The St. Louis Sym- 
hony, under the baton of Rudolph Ganz, 
ave a concert in the evening, at whicn 
l'chaikovsky’s Fifth Symphony was fea- 
ured, and Michel Gusikoff, violinist, was 
he soloist in three movements from 
.alo’s “Symphonie Espagnole.” A pro- 
kram for the children was played by the 
ymphony on the following afternoon, 
knd in the evening the Decatur Oratorio 
hoir, conducted by D. M. Swarthout, 
oined the St. Louis forces in the closing 
rogram, which comprised Hadley’s 


= New Earth,” Coleridge-Taylor’s “Tale 


f Old Japan,” and Tchaikovsky’s “Ca- 
riccio Italien.” The soloists were Mary 
lellish, soprano; Ellen Rumsey, con- 
ralto ; Arthur Kraft, tenor, and Ber- 
lard Ferguson, baritone. 
Interest in the celebration was en- 
anced by the presence of members of 
¢ Illinois Federation of Music Clubs 
| the city for their annual meeting. 
Irs. Albert J. Ochsner of Chicago was 
“elected president of the Federation; 
Jean Peter C. Lutkin of Evanston; first 
ice-president; Mrs. Frank B. Tyler of 
“cago, second vice-president; Eugene 
‘Simpson of Taylorville, third vice- 
resident ; Mrs. Fred Galligher of Cairo, 
3 vice-president, and Aureola Ott 
ntlac, treasurer. 
Mrs. John F. Lyons, president of the 
ational Federation, spoke at the con- 
“Ntion. An address on “The Attitude 
the Musie Club Toward the American 
re ‘tive Artist” was delivered by Ros- 
‘er G. Cole and other speakers were 
‘ts. A. R. Mills of Peoria, Mrs. J. H. 
@pleton of Milwaukee, and Mrs. Louis 
. tager of Oak Park. Musical pro- 
ams were given during the convention 
Rudolph Reuter, pianist; Arthur 


Kraft, tenor; Carol Robinson, pianist; 
Ruth  Breytspraak,_ violinist; Mrs. 
Nichols of New York, soprano; Miss 
Hoag of Cairo, pianist, and Ruth. Brad- 
ley, pianist. 


CONCERTS IN WASHINGTON 





Schools Pay Tribute to Dr. Cogswell’s 
Memory—Club and Soloists Heard 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 15.—As a 
fitting tribute to the late Dr. Hamlin E. 


Cogswell, who was director of music of 
the public schools of the District of Co- 
lumbia, a memorial concert was given 
recently under the auspices of the public 
schools. The program included numbers 
by the combined school orchestras, con- 
ducted by Dore Walton, and solos by 
Mrs. Ethel Holtzclaw Gawler, soprano, 
and Fred East, tenor. Eulogy of Dr. 
Cogswell, as man and musician, was 
made by Stephen E. Kramer, assistant 
superintendent of the public schools, and 
Dr. James E. Ament, president of Na- 
tional Park Seminary. The concert 
closed with the performance of Dr. Cogs- 
well’s stirring march, “The Spirit of 
Victory.” 

The final concert of the season was 
given by the Rubinstein Club on May 3. 
The soloists were Estelle Hughes, so- 
prano, winner of the Stokowski prize in 
Philadelphia; Winston Wilkinson, violin- 
ist, a prize winner of the Federation of 
Music Clubs, and Herman Falkner, bari- 
tone. Marie Mahoney was accompanist 
for Mr. Wilkinson, and Mrs. Howard 
Blandy for the other artists and the 
Club. Conducted by Claude Robeson, 
the Club sang several choruses for 
women’s voices with excellent attack and 
balance. Mr. Wilkinson’s numbers were 
characterized by clean bowing and mu- 
sicianly interpretation. Miss Hughes 
sang with charm the aria “Caro Nome” 
from “Rigoletto,” and a group of songs. 
Mr. Falkner’s contributions to the pro- 
gram were excellently interpreted. 

Josephine Houston, soprano, was pre- 
sented in recital by August King-Smith 
on May 5. The program included works 
of Chaminade, Hahn, Schubert, Verdi, 
Haydn, and other composers. The young 
artist showed poise and smoothness of 
tone. 

Under the auspices of the Soldiers’ In- 


stitute; two concerts were given on May 
2 and 5 by Patricia Ryan, mezzo-soprano; 
Richard Lorleberg, ’cellist; Elsa Louise 
Raner, violinist, and Willem van den 
Andel, pianist. Miss Ryan in a voice of 
beauty sang arias from “Samson and 
Delilah,” “Lucrezia Borgia” and ‘“Car- 
men,” and groups of French, American 
and Italian songs. Mr. van den Andel 
was received with marked favor in his 
interpretations of Beethoven’s ‘“Moon- 
light” Sonata, the “Rigoletto” Para- 
phrase of Verdi-Liszt, and numbers by 
Chopin and Schumann. Mr. Lorleberg 
gave numbers by Chopin, Dvorak-Kreis- 
ler, Popper and other composers. Miss 
Raner played the “Prize Song” from 
“Meistersinger,” the “Slavonic Dances” 
by Dvorak and “La Gitana” by Kreisler. 
Marie Howe Spurr gave excellent sup- 
port to Miss Ryan as accompanist, and 
Adele R. Bush and Mrs. Greta von Bayer 
were at the piano for Miss Raner and 
Mr. Lorleberg, respectively. Byrd Mock 
was the local manager for these concerts. 
WILLARD HOWE. 


LOWELL GREETS CHOIRS 








Choral Society and Newly-Urganized 
Masonic Body Give Concert 


LOWELL, MAss., May 15.—The Lowell 
Choral Society gave its annual concert 
recently, under the baton of Eusebius 
Hood. The program consisted if miscel- 
laneous numbers and “A Tale of Old 
Japan” by Coleridge-Taylor. The solo- 
ists were Jeanette Vreeland, soprano; 
Mildred Bryars, contralto; Charles 
Stratton, tenor, and Walter Kidder, bari- 
tone. Wilfred Kershaw was accompan- 
ist. The high standard marking the 
work of the Choral Society was again 
characteristic of this concert. 

The first local appearance of the Ma- 
sonic Choir was made in Colonial Hall on 
May 4. The conductor was Albert Ed- 
mund Brown, Clara Maentz, soprano, 
was the assisting soloist. Since the 
choir has been reorganized under Mr. 
Brown, the development in its choral 
work has been most marked. An inter- 
esting program was given. 

The Ladies’ Quartet of the Music Su- 
pervisors’ Class of the Lowell State Nor- 
mal School, Inez Field Damon, director, 
was heard in a group of songs at the re- 
cent banquet of the Eastern Conference 
of Music Supervisors in Springfield. The 
quartet consists of Muriel Weatherhead 
and Ruth Smith, sopranos, and Daisy 
Precious and Ruth Boulger, contraltos. 
Elsie Burne is the accompanist. The 
singing of the artists was warmly ap- 
plauded. 

William Hoyle, fifteen-year-old pianist, 
gave an interesting piano recital re- 
cently in Edson Hall. He has been for 
six years a pupil of William C. Heller, 
organist of St. Anne’s in this city. He 
was assisted by Mr. Heller as pianist, 
and Marion Lane, soprano. 

INEZ FIELD DAMON. 





HEAR FRANKFORT CHORUS 





Matinée Musicale Organization Gives 


Last Concert of Series 


FRANKFORT, IND., May 15.—The final 
concert in the series given by the Frank- 
fort Matinée Musicale Chorus was given 
at the Methodist Episcopal Church before 
a large audience on May 2. The chorus, 
comprising fifty women’s voices, led by 
Caroline Sims, with Mary Voorhees at 
the piano, presented an interesting pro- 
gram, which included works of Wood- 
man, Gilberté, Clough-Leighter. Spross, 
Thomas and other composers, and in one 
group Rachmaninoff’s ‘Lonely Pine,” 
Goring-Thomas’ “The Willow” and 
Hahn’s “Trees.” 

Mrs. Helen Dungan, contralto, was the 
soloist in Tchaikovsky’s “Dawn” and 
Kramer’s “The Last Hour”; Grieg’s “At 
the Cloister Gate” was sung by Mrs. T. 
R. Spray, soprano; Mrs. A. L. Boeck- 
man, contralto, and the chorus; and Mrs. 
Carl W. Sims sang the solo in the cycle 
“In Springtime,” by Mabel Daniels. The 
choir was recently heard at the conven- 
tion of the State Federation of Music 
Clubs at Indianapolis. 

During “Library Week,” recently con- 
ducted in all county seat towns in Indi- 
ana, music held an important place, espe- 
cially in Frankfort. The Gaddis store 
displayed books relating to the study of 


music, the exhibit being made under 
supervision of Mrs. George Spahr. She 


added two clever posters to the book dis- 
play, calling attention to the fact that 
the Matinée Musicale was sponsoring the 
exhibit. Mrs. N, L. CLAYBAUGH. 


HEAR NEW HAVEN ARTISTS 


Society, Woman’s Club, and 
School Orchestras Prominent 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., May 13.—Mem- 
bers of the New Haven Opera Society, 
of which Jacinto Marcosano is founder 
and conductor, were heard to good ad- 
vantage in a concert given in Fraternal 
Hall, on May 9. The various numbers 
were admirably interpreted, and many 
encores were given. 

Arthur B. Hague of the Yale School 
of Music, gave a piano recital in Sprague 
Memorial Hall on May 10. The program, 
devoted entirely to Schumann, was ad- 
mirably performed and enthusiastically 
received. 

A musical program of much interest 
was presented recently by the Woman’s 
Club at Center Church House. The club 
chorus sang David Stanley Smith’s 
“Pan,” with Elizabeth E. Murphy, so- 
prano, as soloist. Another featured num- 
ber was a song for which the text was 
written by the president of the club, and 
the music by William E. Haesche, con- 
ductor of the club’s chorus. 

Conducted by William E. Brown, su- 
pervisor of music of the public schools, 
the combined orchestras of the New Ha- 
ven High and Commercial High schools 
gave a concert in Woolsey Hall recently 
and were favorably received by a large 
audience. ARTHUR TROOSTWYK. 


Opera 


GIVE BACH PASSION MUSIC 





Success of Ypsilanti, Mich., Concert May 
Lead to Annual Festival 


YPSILANTI, MicH., May 13.—Bach’s 
St. Matthew Passion Music was recently 
sung by the combined forces of the Nor- 
mal College Choir; the MacDowell Soci- 
ety of Jackson, and two children’s cho- 
ruses recruited from the Normal Train- 
ing School and the local public schoois 
recently. The concert was conducted by 
Frederick Alexander, director of the 
Normal College Conservatory, and was 
attended by an audience of music lovers 
from many cities in this state. 

An innovation of the concert was the 
plan by which the arias and recitatives 
of the work were sung by small choirs 
in unison, thus dispensing with the usual! 
soloists. By this method dignity and im- 
pressiveness was lent to the music. The 
narrative of the events of the Passion, 
assigned by Bach to a tenor voice, was 
dramatically read by Rev. Chester B. 
Emerson. 

The excellent performance was the re- 
sult of a plan of Mr. Alexander to pre- 
sent the best music, utilizing forces near 
at hand, without the assistance of artists 
from other musical centers. It is the 
plan of the sponsors of this performance 
to give an annual Bach Festival in this 
way. MARTEN TEN Hoor. 


New York to Hear Goldman’s Band in 
Sixty Summer Concerts 


The Goldman Band, under the direc- 
tion of Edwin Franko Goldman, wii! 
give more than sixty concerts in New 
York this summer, forty-two of which 
will be on the Green at Columbia Univer- 
sity. The season begins on June 12 and 
ends on Sept. 8. During the first nine 
weeks, concerts will be given on Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday evenings at tae 
University, and during the last three 
weeks on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday evenings. In ad- 
dition to these concerts, sixteen free con- 
certs will be given on Tuesday and 
Thursday evenings in the various parks 
and institutions of the City, including 
City Hall, Prospect Park, Brooklyn; 
Montefiore Home, Central Park, Poe 
Park, Bronx; Richmond Hill, Queen:, 
and Seamen’s Institute, Jeannette Park. 

There will be two private concerts in 
the gymnasium of Columbia University 
for subscribers only. For the concerts 
at Columbia University, admission 
tickets are free and may be had upon 
written request to “Summer Concerts,” 
Columbia University, New York City. 
A self-addressed, stamped envelope must 
be enclosed with the request. 





Hempel Sings in Brooklyn Church Choir 

Frieda Hempel sang in Christ Episco- 
pal Church on Clinton Street, Brooklyn, 
on the eighty-seventh anniversary of the 
church last Sunday. Robert Gaylor, the 
organist, played Miss Hempel’s wedding 
march four years ago. Miss Hempel! 
sang “I Know that My Redeemer 
Liveth” from “The Messiah.” 
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METROPOLITAN DENIES MME. BERAT 
WAS ASKED TO SING IN GERMAN OPERA 


Published statements that Louise 
Berat, contralto, formerly of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, had left that 


organization because she would not sing 
in German operas, were said to be with- 
out foundation when purported inter- 
views with the French artist were called 
to. the attention of a member of the 
Metropolitan executive staff. He stated 
that Mme. Berat had not been asked to 
sing In any German operas and that she 
had left the company of her own volition. 
Mme. Berat recently took passage for 
France. 





REPRESENTS CANADA AT INTER- 
RACIAL CONCERT 


Among - the. several distinguished 
artists presented in concerts by the 
Inter-Racial council during Music Week 


was Evelyn MacNevin, contralto. Miss 
MacNevin, who was born in Canada, re- 
cently appeared successfully in an 
Aeolian Hall recital. She was selected 
to represent Canada at the concert given 
in the American Museum of Natural 
History on the evening of May 6. She 
was cordially received in a French-Can- 
adian song, in Cadman’s “The Moon 
Drops Low,” and Rachmaninoff’s “The 
Floods of Spring.” 





SAN CARLO OPERA COMPANY LEASES. 


CENTURY THEATER 


The Century Theater has been leased 
by Fortune Gallo for the four-week New 
York season of the San Carlo Opera 
Company, which will open on Sept. 18. 
The répertoire for the season will include 
Strauss’ “Salome,” according to a recent 
announcement by the executives of the 
organization. The engagement of a 
number of new singers is also antici- 
pated. 


DILLON PUPILS IN OPERA SCENES 
A group of young singers, who are 
preparing themselves for operatic 


careers under the guidance of Enrica 
Clay Dillon, appeared at Miss Dillon’s 
studio on West End Avenue before an 
invited audience on Thursday evening, 
May 4. They were received with ac- 
claim, their performances being con- 
spicuous for extraordinary dramatic 
quality. Without exception they proved 
the worth of Miss Dillon’s training; she 
has the skill as well as the art of impart- 
ing to vocal students the technique of 
the operatic stage. 

Katharine Metcalf, mezzo-soprano, a 
pupil of Katherine Lincoln of Boston, 
gave the Racconto from “Trovatore” ad- 
mirably, followed by Manilla Powers, so- 
prano and Laurence Wolff, tenor, pupuis 
of William S. Brady, in the Seminaire 
scene from Massenet’s ‘““Manon” and the 
final scene of the same opera. As Manon 
and Des Grieux these gifted young 
artists distinguished themselves. Miss 
Powers also was the Marguerite with 
Gunda Mordhurt, mezzo-soprano, a pupil 
of Julius William Meyer, as Siebel and 
Mr. Wolff as Faust in the death scene of 
Valentine from “Faust.” Here Robert 
Steele, baritone, also a Brady pupil, con- 
tributed a strikingly worthy perform- 
ance. A. W. K. 





RUBINSTEIN CLUB ELECTS DIRECTORS 


At the regular business meeting of 
the Rubinstein Club of New York, held 
on Thursday afternoon, May 11, at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, the following were 
unanimously elected directors of the club 
for another term of three years: Helen 
Barrett, Mrs. Chas. G. Braxmar, Mrs. 
John Hudson Storer, Mrs. Chas. F. Ter- 
hune and Jean S. Taylor. The nominat- 
ing committee: Mrs. Geo. Thomson Coul- 
ter, chairman; Miss G. L. Walker, Mrs. 
C. W. Drake, Mrs. L. W. Bond and Mrs. 
Leslie Scrymser. Musical numbers were 
presented by Frank Cuthbert, bass, with 
Edward Harris accompanying, and little 
Dora Khostar, child pianist. 





HARRISON-IRVINE PUPILS PRESENT 
MANA-ZUCCA WORKS 

A novelty in a recital of pupils was 
presented on Saturday evening, May 13, 
by Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine at her Car- 
negie Hall studio, when she made the 
evening a reception in honor of Mana- 
Zucca and devoted the entire program 
of her piano and voice pupils to this 


composer’s music. The piano works 
heard were “Soft Shadows,” “Rippling 
Water,” both dedicated by the composer 
to Mrs. Irvine; “Frolic,” “Beauty 
Waltz,” “Poéme Héroique,” “Valse Brill- 
ante,” “Skizze No. 1,” “Zouaves’ Drill,” 
“Fugato Humoresque,” Etude “Hom- 
mage” and Concerto No. 1, and they were 
played by Natalie Schmerler, Kathryn 
Siedenburg, Muriel Bashlow, Frances 
Weinstock, Adele Black, Helen Adler, 
Eleanor Duklauer, Jasmine Zucca, Louise 
Cadell and Stanley McCusker, the last- 
named playing the concerto, with the 
orchestral part played on a second piano 
by Mrs. Henrietta Weinstock. ; 

The singers were Beatrice Eckstein, 
Mrs. Ethel Eckstein, Mrs. Ethel Schmer- 
ler, Stella Sanders, Dorothy Skerritt, 
Mrs. Edith Cohoe and Florence Kleppe. 
The songs heard included “In Sleepy- 
land,” “Daddy’s Little Boy,” “Big Brown 
Bear,” “Dan Cupid,” “Love’s Pilgrim- 
age,” “The Old Mill’s Grist,” “Tip o’ the 
Morning,” “Speak to Me,’ “At Taper 
Time,” “Leaves,” “Invocation,” ‘Rachem” 
and “Sholem Alechem.” 





ALUMNI OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF APPLIED MUSIC HOLD BANQUET 


The newly formed Alumni Association 
of the American Institute of Applied 
Music held its first banquet at the Great 
Northern Hotel on the evening of May 1. 
Some 101 former students of the Insti- 
tute were present. McCall Lanham was 
toastmaster and introduced the speakers 
of the evening, who were Kate S. Chit- 
tenden, Dean of the Institute; Herbert 
Wilbur Greene, founder of the Metro- 
politan College of Music, from which the 
Institute sprung; Dr. Frank Miller, and 
J. Lawrence Erb, managing director of 
the Institute. Mr. Lanham was elected 
president for the ensuing year; William 
Fairchild Sherman, first vice-president; 
M. M. Hansford, second vice-president; 
Miriam Steeves, recording secretary; 
Anastasia Nugent, corresponding secre- 
tary; Mrs. George Welwood Murray, 
treasurer; H. Rawlins Baker, Mabel 
Wood Hill and J. Lawrence Erb, execu- 
tive committee. The membership of the 
association numbers nearly 200 and 
represents almost every State in the 
Union. 





DEMONSTRATE VOCAL ART SCIENCE 


A song recital by pupils of Vocal Art 
Science Studio was given in Rumford 
Hall on the evening of May 10, which 
signalized the eleventh anniversary of 
the founding of Vocal Art Science by 
Dr. Frank Miller. The program com- 
prised songs in Italian, French, German 
and English and operatic arias by Pon- 
chielli, Verdi and Mozart. Modern com- 
posers represented were Curran, Frank 
La Forge, Cyril Scott, Wintter Watts 
and Daniel Wolf. The singers were Ina 
Call, Alice Goulding, Erwin B. Leland, 
Mrs. Paul Burns, Alice Denig, Alfred 
Hodshon, Donald Fisher, Caroline Steb- 
bins, Susan Belden, Ralph Hudson, Anna 
Shartel, Evelyn Bales Westhoff. John 
Richards. Miss Wilson, Miss Todd, Mrs. 
Hobart Mason and Victoria Cartier. The 
eae were played by Daniel 

olf. 





HORACE JOHNSON WRITES MUSIC FOR 
DRAMATIC PRODUCTION 


For the performance of “Shadow of 
the Moon,” a one-act play by Helen 
Gahagan and Alice De Sola, given at the 
Little Lenox Theater on Thursday even- 
ing, May 11, by the Inter-Theater-Arts, 
Ine., Horace Johnson composed the inci- 
dental music. It was performed by a 
trio of harp, violin and ’cello, for which 
the composer scored it. The music 
proved to be very appropriate, and made 
an excellent impression. 





HURLBUT ARTISTS HEARD 


Gertrude Early, coloratura soprano, 
pupil of Harold Hurlbut, gave her third 
recital before a Flushine audience with- 
in a period of two months on May 9. 
Harold Marsh, bass, was heard in con- 
cert recently in Great Neck, L. I., and 
Lillian Baker, dramatic soprano, gave a 
recital in Passaic, N. J., on the evening 
of May 5. 





CONCERT BY MALKIN VIOLIN PUPILS 


The violin pupils of Jacques Malkin 
were heard in recital in the Washington 
Irving High School on the evening of 
May 7. Leo Whitcup played a Scherzino 
by Raff; Elsie Feigin, Hubay’s “Hejre 


Saint-Saéns’ 


Mark Schwartz, 
Rondo Capriccioso; Esther Feldstein, the 
first movement of the Mendelssohn Con- 
certo; Theodore Takaroff, first move- 


Kati”; 


ment of Vieuxtemps’ First Concerto; 
Harry Glickman, first movement of 
Wieniawski’s Second Concerto. Two 
movements from Maurer’s Concerto for 
Four Violins were played by Harry 
Glickman, Max Adler, Theodore Takaroff 
and Esther Feldstein. 





MUSICAL CELEBRITIES DINE WITH 
BROTHERS OF “DITO” SOCIETY 


Celebrities of the concert stage were 
among the guests of La Societa del Dito 
when it met at luncheon at the Antica 
Roma Café in New York on Wednesday, 
May 10. Leopold Godowsky, pianist, 
Erna Rubinstein, violinist, and Daniel 
Mayer, the musical manager, were 
among those attending. Mme. Gina Via- 
fora, sat at the right of President Gullini 
and Mrs. Godowsky at the left. The 
guests included also Helen Leveson, Lil- 
lian Krause Allen, Vera Bloom, Mrs. 
Bloom, Mrs. Rubinstein, and Mrs. Paul 
Morris. 





HAYWOOD SINGERS HEARD 


A musicale-tea was given by Mr. and 
Mrs. Frederick H. Haywood at their 
home on May 7. Three of Mr. Hay- 


wood’s pupils—Ethel Wright Fuson, 
mezzo-soprano; Thomas Fuson, tenor, 
and Frances Bendelari, soprano—were 


heard. Robert Murray, boy soprano, was 
one of the artists who contributed their 
services at the Hans Kronold Memorial 
Concert in Carnegie Hall on May 7. 
Geneva Youngs, soprano, has been en- 
gaged as soloist at St. Paul’s Episcopal 


Church, Englewood, N. J. 





N. Y. PHILHARMONIC TO PLAY AMER. 
ICAN MANUSCRIPT WORKS 


Henry Hadley, associate conductor of 
the New York Philharmonic, who will 
conduct the orchestra at the Lewisohn 
Stadium concerts during the summer, 
sharing the series with Willy Van Hoog- 
straaten, will devote a large part of his 
time to the examination of American 
manuscript works. The Philharmonic 
authorities state that they hope to be 
able to offer a greater number of works 
by native composers in its next season, 


‘through the stimulating effect of its offer 


to play any program works of merit 
which may be submitted. 





ENGAGEMENTS CLAIM SODER-HUECK 
SINGERS 


Many pupils of Mme. Soder-Hueck 
have been heard in important concerts 
of recent date. Frank L. Loferese, 
baritone, was successful in concert at 
the Brooklyn Academy of Music on the 
evening of April 23. Marion Lovell, 
coloratura soprano, was cordially re- 
ceived in Providence, R. I., on April 21, 
in Attleboro, Mass., April 24, and in 
New York, in joint recital with George 
Barrére, flautist, at the New York Flute 
Club on May 7. George Reimherr, 
tenor, appeared successfully in his own 
recital at the National Theater, New 
York on April 30. 

Other singers from the Soder-Hueck 
studios who have achieved success in 
various concerts and recitals include 
Walter Mills. American baritone; Ellie 
Marion Ebeling, soprano and assistant 
teacher to Mme. Soder-Hueck; Elsie 
Lovell-Hankins, contralto and soloist at 
the First Church of Christ Scientist in 
Providence, R. I.; George Rothermel, 
tenor and soloist at Old Grace Church, 
New York; Randell Kirkbride. who for 
several years appeared as leading bari- 
tone in light opera, and Marie De Calve, 
soprano. 





RECITAL AT AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
APPLIED MUSIC 


Raymond Moore, baritone, pupil of 
McCall Lanham at the American Insti- 
tute of Applied Music, assisted by Sam- 
uel Prager, pianist. pupil of Kate Chit- 
tenden, gave a recital in the school au- 
ditorium on the evening of May 6. Mr. 
Moore sang “Vittoria, Mio Core” by 
Carrissimi. “Come Raggio di Sol” by 
Caldara, “Lungi dal Caro bene” by Sec- 
chi, and numbers bv Handel. Ferrari, 
Alyward, Huhn and Russell. Mr. Prager 
was heard in works by Scriabine, Men- 
delssohn, Beethoven and Wagner-Bras- 
sin. A good-sized audience also heard 
the sonata recital at the school on the 


ek | 


evening of May 5, given by George | 
denbushm, violinist, and Louise Ke 
pianist. J. Lawrence Erb gave a ; 
address on “Music, a Cultural Ag, 
and Isabel Scott played the Schu: 
Fantasie, Op. 17. 





LAROS HEARD IN KNABE STUD 


Earle D. Laros, pianist, played i, 
New York Knabe Studios on May 4 
5. His numbers, which were given 
Ampico comparisons, included 
Brahms Rhapsody in E Flat, Ch 
Polonaise Op. 53, and the Sternberg 
cert Polonaise. 





GUSTAVE L. BECKER LECTURE 


Under the auspices of the Ame 
Progressive Piano School, of which 
tave L. Becker is director, a lectur. .». 
cital was given by Mr. Becker in tho 
Carnegie Hall studios. Mr. Beck.» 
chose “Rhythm” as his subject, and jc. 
cussed it from the popular and class):-| 
angles. Illustrations were given on th» 
piano by Mr. Becker and also on }| 
violin by Louis Hintze. Raymond \)}.\:. 
ers, a student, gave piano numbers. |) 
appreciative audience heard the prog): 





LOWE HOVEY SINGERS HEARD 


The monthly musicale at the Car 
Lowe Hovey studios was held on May 


5. The pupils who were presented were 
Johanna Stewart Mapes, contralto, jy 
numbers by Scott, Curran and Spicker: 
Ralph Pendleton, tenor, in Ronald's 
“Night” and “Spring’s a Lovable Ladye, 
Dear;” Robert Mabee, baritone, in Ro. 
nald’s “Moon’s at the Full,” and the 
Carlowe Male Quartet. Charlotte Lux 
was the guest of the evening and sang 
several songs, accompanied by Maut 
Tucker Doolittle. 





APPEAR AT NEW YORK THREE ARTS 
CLUB 


Katherine E. Russell, pianist, 
Robert C. Schenk, violinist, appeared at 
the New York Three Arts Club on 
evening of May 9. The two artists « 
laborated in a well-balanced reading of 
the Grieg Sonata in F and each wa 
heard in two groups of solos. Miss Rus 
sell played a Bach Arioso, d’Albert’s 
Suite in D Minor, Brahms’ Ballade in 
G Minor and numbers by Chopin, Dch- 
nanyi and a Liszt arrangement of Schu- 
mann’s “Widmung.” Mr. Schenk, with 
Rose §S. Schenk at the piano, played 
effectively a Mozart Gavotte, Brahms’ 
Waltz in A Flat, an arrangement of 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘Hymn to the Sun,” 
Gardner’s “Canebrake” and works 
Tirindelli and Reger. 





CARYLNA STUDIO MUSICALE 


Kathryn Carylna gave the third 
the series of dance-musicales at her stu 
dio on the evening of April 29. Among 
the soloists were Mrs. William Reddick, 
Georgia Shutt, Marion O’Neal, William 
Kearney and Florence Brewster. 





MARTIN-SMITH SCHOOL PRESENTS 
NEGRO MUSICIANS IN RECITAL 


The fifteenth annual recital of the 
Martin-Smith School, which is devoted 
to the training of Negro students, took 
place recently at the New Star Casino 
The program featured the work of thi 
pupils and facultv, as well as »~rominen! 
Nevrro artists. The soloists were Jessi 
Andrews Zackery, soprano. of Denver. 
Col.; Anna Rivera, classic dancer; Leo! 
De Kalb, Jr., a pupil of the violin « 
partment of the school, and Maru! 
Cumbo, a graduate of the ’cello depar' 
ment of the school. 

Mme. Zackery proved to be a gift 
singer. It was her first eastern appea! 
ance. Her voice is one of good ra! 
timbre and modulation. 

Mr. De Kalb, fourteen-year-old \ 
ist, disclosed brilliant qualities. 

The interpretive dancing of An! 
Rivera, and the playing of Mar 
Cumbo were creditable. 

The outstanding work of the r 
was the playing of the symphon) 
chestra of 100 ~‘eces, and the \ 
People’s Orchestra and Chorus 
ducted by David I. Martin, direct 
the school. The program included w 
of Schubert, Gluck, Saint-Saéns, G 


De Beriot, Nevin, and Strauss. 
school is chartered by the Boa! 


Regents of the Universitv of the 
of New York, and grants diplom 
its graduates. 

It is the largest conservatory 
Negroes in the north, and was fou 
several years ago by David Martin 
Helen Smith Dett. 
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PEABODY STUDENTS PRESENT “FIDELIO” 





Baltimore Composers’ Music 
in Club Concert—String 
Quartet Plays 


By Franz C. Bornschein 

BALTIMORE, May 15.—An interesting 
novelty was furnished in the perform- 
ance of Beethoven’s “Fidelio,” given 
complete with orchestra, chorus and 
scenery by the Opera Class at the Pea- 
body Conservatory on May 10 and 11. 
The class is under the direction of Bar- 
ron Berthald, and the performances were 
conducted by Gustav Strube. The cast 
of principals included Louise Schroeder 
and Irma Payne, alternating as Leonore; 
Harriet Zell and Charlotte Rhodda, who 
shared in the impersonation of Marzel- 
line: John Wilbourn as Florestan, Oscar 
Lehman as Jaquino, W. Vion Masson 
and G. Connor Turner, alternating as 
Pizarro; Thomas Mengert and William 
G. Horn, who alternately appeared as 
Roceo, and Daniel Hall, Barron Berthald 
and Howard Kolensten in minor parts. 
The male chorus and the one number for 
mixed chorus gave evidence of fine en- 
semble training, and the individual ef- 
forts of the principals invited artistic 
commendation on the whole. It was an 
achievement on the part of the students’ 
orchestra to support the singers so 
smoothly through the difficulties of the 
score. Large audiences found the old 
opera, Which has not been heard locally 
for fifty years, full of musical interest, 
though somewhat antiquated in operatic 
style. 

Members of the Peabody Opera Class 
vave a good account of themselves on 
May 8 in a program which contained 
acts from “Giaconda,” “Martha” and 
“Trovatore.” 

The Treble Clef Club, conducted by 
Eugene Wyatt, and with Anna G. 
Baugher, contralto, as soloist, in a bene- 
fit recital for the Nursery and Child’s 
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CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Moissaye Boguslawski appeared as 
soloist with members of the Chicago 
Symphony at the Auditorium, May 7. 
Clarence Eddy gave an organ recital at 
Jonesboro, Ark., recently. Mr. Eddy 
also gave a recital at Yazoo City, Miss., 
assisted by Ione Hayes, violinist, student 
of Leon Sametini. Jessie Comlossy, stu- 
dent of Max Kramm, gave a piano re- 
cital at Steinway Hall on May 12. Irene 
Zinter, student of C. Gordon Wedertz, 
has accepted a position as organist and 
choir director of the Trinity M. E. 
Church, Chicago. Lowell Wadmund, stu- 
dent of Adolf Muhlmann, recently ap- 
peared in recital in Racine, Wis. 





BUSH CONSERVATORY 


Edgar A. Nelson, organist, appeared 
with the Apollo Musical Club in Orches- 
tra Hall on May 1, 2 and 8 and in re- 
cital at Elim Methodist Church on May 
\0. Gustaf Holmquist, baritone, sang at 
the Hays, Kan., Festival, during the week 
ending May 7. Ralph Leo recently ap- 
peared in recital at River Forest, [Il. 
Richard Czerwonky, violinist, played in 
oint recital with Bruno Steindel, ’cellist, 
n Webb City, Mo., recently. Glenn Drake 
ind Ebba Frederickson gave a joint re- 

tal at Northwestern University last 
week, Mme. Ella Spravka, pianist, pre- 
ented a Slavonic program at the Lake- 

ew Club on May 8. Fyrne Bogle, stu- 
ent of Jan Chiapusso, pianist, and Leola 
\ikman, student of Charles W. Clark, 
appeared in joint recital in Salem, IIl., 
| May 8. 





LYCEUM ARTS CONSERVATORY 


Louise Gould and James Evans have 
ined the Chapel Singers for the sum- 
er, opening at Southport, N. C., on May 
Dimitrie Styop, student of Jeanne 
oyd, is appearing with the Sophie 
‘randt Opera Comique Company in Mil- 
vaukee this summer. Roy Hess, student 
Edward Clark, sang at the High 
school Commencement at Momence, IIl., 
ecently. Olive Pearce; student of 
Charles Mixer, accompanied by Frances 
Northam, student of Jeanne Boyd, ap- 
eared in recital at the First Congrega- 
tional Church of Aurora recently. 


Hospital at the Maryland Casualty Club- 
house, on May 9, featured compositions 
by Baltimore composers. Gustav Strube’s 
“Love Song,” a six-part a cappella num- 
ber, was received with applause. Franz 
Bornschein’s “Jack o’ Lantern,” which 
has been composed for and dedicated to 
the Treble Clef Club, was heard for 
the first time, and the humor and light- 
ness of this crisp little chorus were well 
brought out. Other numbers gave the 
club further opportunity of vocal dis- 
play. Miss Baugher sang convincingly, 
and Else Melamet was a skilful accom- 
panist. 

The Baltimore String Quartet gave its 
second Sunday evening chamber music 
program at the Peabody Art Galleries 
on May 7. Schubert’s posthumous D 
Minor Quartet was admirably presented, 
and in Beethoven Quartet, Op. 59, the 
members disclosed vigor of style. Pas- 
quale Tallarico, pianist and member of 
the Peabody faculty, assisted in a 
Brahms Trio, played with artistic dis- 
tinction. 

Baltimore concert supporters have 
sent a testimonial letter to the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, expressing the belief 
that the culture of the city has been 
aided materially by the visits of this 
organization. This testimonial letter 
has been signed by twenty-six repre- 
sentative citizens of Baltimore, headed 
by Governor Ritchie, Mayor Broening 
and Bishop Murray, and indicates the 
view of the general public in regard to 
this fine orchestra. 

Acknowledgment of this testimonial 
has been made for the board of direc- 
tors in a letter sent by Arthur Judson, 
and personal acknowledgment has fol- 
lowed from Mr. Stokowski, conductor of 
the orchestra. 

The Capital University Glee Club of 
Columbus, Ohio, sang at the Maryland 
Casualty Clubhouse on May 4, under the 
baton of Otto Mees, before an apprecia- 
tive audience. This chorus of twenty- 
five male voices seems well trained and 
its singing is creditable to the conductor. 
Loy R. Kohler, pianist, and Ellis E. 
Snyder, baritone, contributed solos suc- 
cessfully. 
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AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Eugene Christy, tenor, student of 
Karleton Hackett, appeared in concert 
recently under the auspices of the Fes- 
tival Committee at Bryan, Ohio, and also 
as soloist with large chorus in a presen- 
tation of Rossini’s “Stabat Mater.” 





CHICAGO CONSERVATORY 


Donato Colafemina, tenor, left last 
week for the East to fulfil concert en- 
gagements extending over a period of 
five months. Shortly before leaving, Mr. 
Colafemina gave a recital in Elgin, Ill. 
Lydia Beeskow, soprano, pupil of Ger- 
trude Grosscup-Perkins, was soloist at 
St. John’s High School, Chicago, re- 
cently. Florence Eckman, soprano, also 
a pupil of Mrs. Perkins, was soloist for 
the First Unity Society, May 7, at the 
Auditorium. 





MISCELLANEOUS EVENTS 


A piano recital was given on May 5 
by pupils of Georgia Kober of the Sher- 
wood Music School. A recital was also 
given May 11 by the pupils of the piano 
department. Both recitals were given 
in Sherwood Recital Hall. 

Students of Hans Hess have been ac- 
tive. Ethel Murray, who made her début 
in Chicago last month, appeared in re- 
cital with Queena Mario, soprano, in 
Fort Wayne recently. Beulah Rosine 
was engaged for the fourth time for the 
Bethel Church Easter services. She also 
played at a Hotel Sommerset musicale. 
Anne Slack has accepted an offer from 
Thurlow Lieurance to appear as ’cello 
soloist and as a member of his orchestra 
for a summer tour. Genevieve Brown 
appeared in recital with Stella and Ma- 
rion Roberts at the Pilgrim Congrega- 
tional Church, Oak Park, recently. 





Hebrew Societies in Washington Heights 
Program 

A musical program given at the 
Young Men’s Hebrew Association of 
Washington Heights on May 6 under the 
supervision of A. W. Binder, composer 
and conductor, was notable for the sing 
ing by the Ninety Choral Society of the 
Ninety-second Street Y. M. H. A. of 
Spicker’s “Fear Not, O Israel,” and a 
group of Yiddish folk-songs. The Chil- 
dren’s Opera Company also sang sev- 
eral excerpts from Réckel’s “William 
Tell,” and the Symphony Club of the 
Ninety-second Street Y. M. H. A., played 


“Pastor- 
“Nut- 


a movement of Beethoven’s 
ale’ Symphony; Tchaikovsky’s 


Cracker” Suite, and the Bacchanale from 


“Samson et Dalila.” These organiza- 


tions appeared under the leadership of - 


Mr. Binder. A Sonata by David Lieber- 
man, a member of the Hebrew Educa- 
tional Society, was played by the com- 
poser. Rosabelle Wolf, pianist, and 
Isadore Alexander, violinist, also repre- 
sented the Society in the program. A 
male quartet from the Washington 
Heights Y. M. H. A., and comprising Mr. 
Sulzer, Mr. Sapirstein, Mr. Rosenblum 
and Mr. Traum, sang four numbers. 


St. [nous Activities 


StDouis.Mo. May 13. 


One of the events of Music Week was 
an afternoon musicale arranged by the 
Women’s Chamber of Commerce at the 
Statler Hotel, at which appeared Mrs. 
Paul J. Guerard, who sang a group by 
local composers; Charlotte Burton Stock- 
ton, violinist, pupil of Ellis Levy; Mrs. 
Fred C. Papendick, pianist, and Bessie 
Bown Ricker, reader. It was well at- 
tended. 

Pupils of David Earle were presented 
in recital by him at a Musical Tea at 
his home during Music Week. 

The Art Alliance recently arranged a 
very attractive program, which was 
given in the Art Museum in Forest Park. 
Blanche Skrainka, dramatic soprano; 
George E. Muskens, tenor, and Ethel 
Knobeloch, violinist, of the Ellis Levy 
Violin School, were the soloists. 

Mary Gibbs, organist, pupil of Paul 
Friess, appeared in recital at St. John’s 
Episcopal Church on April 30. Borow- 
ski’s Sonata in A Minor was the prin- 
cipal number. 

Yvonne Le Glaive, of Paris, who is 
undertaking her vocal studies under 
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Bertha Schellschmidt 


PHILADELPHIA, May 15. — Bertha 
Schellschmidt of Indianapolis, violinist, 
died at the home of her sister, Mrs. 
Fred Rouis, in this city recently. The 
artist was well known in the concert- 
field and as teacher. She received her 
education in Brussels. She was a mem- 
ber of the Schellschmidt Trio, and had 
been concertmaster of the Indianapolis 
Symphony earlv in that organization’s 
career. Prior to her illness, Miss Schell- 
schmidt was a member of the faculties 
of Western Colleve, Oxford, Ohio, and 
Elmhurst College, Connersville, and 
also taurht at the Indianapolis Home 
for the Blind. She was a member of 
the board of the Matinée Musical Club, 
and a member of the Harmonic Club 
and the Women’s City Club in the west- 


ern city. Pauline Schellschmidt, her 
sister, is the Indianapolis correspond- 


ent of MUSICAL AMERICA. 





Mrs. Adelaide Fischer 


Mrs. Adelaide Fischer, mother of Ade- 
laide Fischer, concert soprano, and Otto 
L. Fischer, pianist, died at her Brooklyn 
home on May 9, after a short illness. 
Mrs. Fischer, who was sixty-six years 
old, was well known through her activi- 
ties as treasurer of the Arion Ladies’ 
Society. She is survived by her husband, 
Otto Fischer, and her son and daughter. 





Max Rubinstein 


Max Rubinstein, former musicai direc- 
tor of the People’s Music Hall, and also 
known as a teacher, died at his New 
York home on May 9. Mr. Rubinstein 
was sixty-six years old, and was born 
in Kieff, Russia. He was at one time 
professor of music at the College of 
Slotopol, Kieff. He came to the United 
States, twenty-eight years ago. His son, 
George M. Rubinstein, is a member of 
the staff of the Capitol Theater. 





Simcha Copeland 


Utica, N. Y., May 15.—Simcha Cope- 
land, singer of Russian folk-songs, died 
at his home in Yorkville, a suburb of 
this city, on May 4, in his thirty-ninth 
year, after an illness of several weeks. 
Mr. Copeland, who was born in Vilna, 
Russia, graduated from the Imperial 
Conservatory at Petrograd and had also 


ED 
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Thorwald Olsen, was engaged by the St. 
Louis French Society for its annual féte 
at the Washington Hotel recently. She 
gave a charming group of French songs, 
and greatly interested a large audience. 
The singer was re-engaged for another 
appearance in July. 

E. Prang Stamm, pianist and organist, 
who recently returned here from Tulsa, 
has completed his final recital of the nar- 
rative tone poem for organ, “Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” by Ernest Austin. The re- 
citals were very well attended. For the 
final part, which contains some excellent 
choral effects, he secured the assistance 
of Mrs. Karl Kimmel, soprano; Mrs. 
John Moore, contralto; Carl S. Kroppe 
and D. K. Howell, tenors, and G. L. 
Lehleitner and L. W. Crow, basses. 

As an introduction to Music Week, the 
Musicians’ Guild gave a program of de- 
lightful music. Thelma Hayman and J. 
Glenn Lee sang some songs composed by 
Julie Stevens Bacon of St. Louis, and 
the Agnes Gray String Quartet was 
heard in charming chamber music. 
There was a big attendance at the Ar- 
tists’ Guild where the meeting was held. 

The Strassburger Conservatories of 
Music and their allied schools contributed 
greatly in every department to the suc- 
cess of Music Week. The Choral Club 
gave a special concert, the Conservatory 
Orchestra, under Frank Gecks, an in- 
teresting program, and various pupils 
of O. Wade Fallert, George Enzinger, 
Frank Gecks, Daniel Jones and others 
gave three evening concerts. The dra- 
matic department presented an evening’s 
entertainment. 

HERBERT W. Cost. 


Blanche Da Costa Sings at White House 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 15.—Blanche 
Da Costa, soprano, sang at the White 
House by invitation on May 10 before 
President and Mrs. Harding and a num- 
ber of guests. Miss Da Costa was heard 
in recital at the New Willard Hotel on 
the same evening. A. T. MARKS. 
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attended the University of that city. 
He made a number of concert tours in 
European countries, before coming to 
Utica, nine years ago. He was,director 
of the choir at Temple Beth-E! in this 
city. A. E. P. 





Bernat Jaulus 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., May 13.—Ber- 
nat Jaulus, leader of the Palace Hotel 
Orchestra, died here on May 5. Although 
born in Hungary, Mr. Jaulus had lived 
in San Francisco for the past twenty-five 
years, and his passing will be deeply re- 
gretted by the local music colony. Mr. 
Jaulus is said to have ‘directed the pri- 
vate orchestra of the late King Edward 
VII, when he was Prince of Wales. 

CHARLES A. QUITZOW. 





Amadeo von der Hoya 


LINZ-ON-DANUBE, April 23.—Amadeo 
von der Hoya, who was at one time con- 
certmaster of the New York Symphony, 
died here recently. He was born in New 
York in 1874, but came to Europe some 
years ago, and became kapellmeister of 
the Weimar Court Orchestra, a post pre- 
viously held by one of his teachers, Halir. 





Herbert Knight Clark 


Herbert Knight Clark, pianist and 
comedian, died at the Prospect Hospital, 
Brooklyn, after an operation, on May 10. 
Mr. Clark, who was known in vaudeville 
as Bert Clark, was born in England, and 
fulfilled his first concert engagement as 
pianist on a tour with Dame Melba. He 
is survived by his wife and two children. 


Hans Edler zu Putlitz 


STUTTGART, April 20.— Baron Hans 
Edler zu Putlitz, former general intend- 
ant of the Stuttgart Opera, died here 
recently after an operation. He was at 
the Stuttgart Opera till 1918, and after- 
wards was president of the German 
Stage Society. 





Francis John Barrett 


Francis John Barrett, organist and 
composer of church music, died at his 
home in Brooklyn on May 11. Mr. 


Barrett was born at Pound Ridge, N. Y., 
and was a member of an old Westchester 
family. 
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John Steel, Tenor, Is a Bird-Fancier, but the Photograph Suggests That He Prefers the 
Talking to the Singing Species 


OHN STEEL, tenor, will close his 
season with a short spring tour 


which will occupy him until the latter 
part of May. Beginning with a recital 
at Fort Wayne, Ind., on May 5, his 
itinerary carries him to Toledo, Colum- 
bus, Akron, New Castle, Reading and 
other cities in Ohio and Pennsylvania. 
After the tour, Mr. Steel will rest at 
his cottage in the Maine woods until 
July 4, when he is scheduled to give 
a concert at Hershey Park, Hershey, 
Pa. This appearance has been arranged 
by Fred C. Hand of Reading, Pa., 
through the tenor’s manager, Bradford 
Mills, as the second of the three holiday 
concerts planned for Hershey Park this 


The others will be given by Ger- 
aldine Farrar on Decoration Day and 
by Galli-Curci on Labor Day. Mr. Steel 
will present a varied program on his 
tour, opening with Italian songs by Cac- 
cini and Carissimi and the aria “Ne 
pouvant reprimer” from Massenet’s 
“Hérodiade,” followed by a number of 
Bergerettes, songs by Moya and Cimara, 
an aria from “Rigoletto,” “Ah! Moon of 
My Delight” from Liza Lehmann’s “In 
a Persian Garden,” and numbers in Eng- 
lish by Gitz-Rice, Arthur, Trotere, Seitz, 
Fleeson, Behrend and Steele-Jarnagin. 
Jerry Jarnagin, who will be Mr. Steel’s 
accompanist, will also be heard in two 
groups of solos. 


year. 





MILWAUKEE CHORUS IN MAY FESTIVAL 


Arion Club, W With George 
Meader as Soloist, Gives Pro- 


gram—Juniors Also Heard 
By C. O. Skinrood 
MILWAUKEE, May 13. — Employing 
about 500 singers from the adult and 
junior clubs, the Arion Musical Club re- 
cently held its two-day May Festival. 


The first program was presented by 
George Meader and the senior Arion 
Club. The second program was given by 


the junior club, the educational depart- 
ment maintained by the organization. 
Mr. Meader was received with marked 
favor. His voice was employed to ex- 
quisite effect. Mr. Meader’s fine art was 
thoroughly appreciated, but a program 
with more songs in English, and these 
of a greater musical merit and genuine 
appeal would have been preferred. 


The Arion Club gave a number of en- 
joyable compositions. Three Vocal Dances 
by Schubert were especially attractive, 
as was Eaton Faning’s “Moonlight.” 
Conductor Daniel Protheroe’s own “Four 
Winds” was a striking descriptive num. 
ber, and good examples of lighter songs 
were by Bantock and German. 

An operetta with music by Dr. Prothe- 
roe and the lyrics by Mrs. Karl F. Miller 
was presented by the Arion Junior Musi- 
cal Club at its concert, and was received 
with effusive applause. 

Light opera productions have been nu- 
merous here of late. The four weeks’ 
series, sponsored by W. E. Burlock of 
London, Sherman Brown of the David- 
son Theater and the Milwaukee Journal, 
has been concluded, the Journal buying 
the entire house for the last week, when 
“Carmen” was given. 

Two light operas, “When the Lark 
Sings” and “The Merry War,” were 
given by the Bohemian Singers in Bohe- 
mian Hall for two nights to capacity au- 
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diences. Other light opera performances 
are being planned. 

St. Olaf’s concert band from St. Olaf 
College, Northfield, Minn., gave a con- 
cert which won high praise. J. Arndt 
Bergh conducted the program, which in- 
cluded works of Schubert, Liszt, Chris- 
tensen and Rossini. Gertrude C. Boe, so- 
prano, was soloist. 





ENGLES TO DIRECT BARRERE 





Flautist and Chamber Music Organiza- 
tions Under New Management 


George Barrére, flautist, and the two 
Barrére chamber music organizations, 
the Little Symphony and the Barrére 
Ensemble, are now under the manage- 
ment of George Engles. Plans are under 
way for Mr. Barrére’s appearance next 
season in a limited number of recitals, 
also in joint recitals with well-known 
artists. 

The Barrére Ensemble, founded by 
Mr. Barrére in 1910, consists of a flute, 
oboe, clarinet, bassoon and horn and is 
the offspring of the famous Société 
Moderne d’Instruments a Vent, or- 
ganized by Mr. Barrére fifteen years 
earlier in Paris. The Little Symphony 
includes a choir of wind instruments 
combined with an adequate balance of 
strings. 





Schools Initiate Campaign 
for Better Music 


S10Ux City, Iowa, May 15.—The Sioux 
City Public Schools have initiated a 
campaign against “jazz.” Clara Roach, 
music supervisor of the schools, with the 
co-operation of many local musicians, 
has taken active measures toward teach- 
ing the school children to appreciate the 
best in music. As part of this move- 
ment, a series of memory tests has been 
introduced in the fourth, fifth and sixth 
grades. Prizes will include terms of 
music instruction offered by local mu- 
sicians, and school prizes of phonographs 
and records given by local department 
stores. W. CurTIs SNow. 


Sioux City 





Kalamazoo Musical Society Has Surplus 
of More Than $1,000 


KALAMAZOO, MICH., May 15.—The 
Kalamazoo Musical Society held its an- 
nual meeting on May 1. The treasurer’s 
report showed a surplus in the treasury 
of more than $1,000, despite the fact that 
the society has organized and main- 
tained the local Symphony during the 
past season and has paid the expenses 
of the State Convention. The organi- 
zation has, incidentally, bought a new 
concert grand piano during the season. 
One of the most notable achievements of 
the year has been the organization and 
development of the Symphony, with C. 
Z. Bronson as conductor. Mrs. H. M. 
Snow, former president of the Musical 
Society, is president’ and manager of 
the orchestra, and to her executive abil- 
ity is due no small credit for the organi- 
zation’s success. Another commendable 
achievement of the Kalamazoo Musical 
Society has been its establishment of a 
fund to assist in the musical education 
of worthy Kalamazoo music students. 
Under this fund, at least one student has 
been selected to receive aid. 

CLIFFORD VINCENT BUTTELMAN. 





Cecil Arden, mezzo-soprano of the 
Metropolitan, will make her eleventh ap- 
pearance in the State of New Jersey this 
season, when she sings in Bayonne on 
June 5. 


John Doane Prepares 
for Summer Session 
on n the Paci ific Cou st 
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John Doane, Accompanist and Coach 0| 
New York City 

John Doane, New York accompani 
and coach, is bringing to a close 
active season before beginning his su) 
mer classes on the Pacific Coast. Amon, 
his recent appearances are those wit 
Caryl Bensel, soprano, in recital befor 
the Contemporary Club in Newark; wit 
Marjorie Squires, contralto, in her se 
ond New York recital in Carnegie Hall: 
with Caryl Bensel and Mary Allen, cor 
tralto, in recital at the Princess Theate: 








and with Louise Stallings, soprano, in skies 
appearances in Alton, Chicago an the t 
Evanston, Ill., and Oberlin, Ohio. M val. | 
Doane was also heard in an organ | oa 
cital in the Wanamaker Auditoriu: 17, 1 
assisted by the choir of the Church of succe 
the Incarnation, of which he is organist. audie 
on the afternoon of May 6. Miss Bens: from 
and Miss Allen, who have been workin: ar| 
with Mr. Doane for some time, sang thi now 
soprano and alto solos in Bach’s “Pas Indie 
sion of St. Matthew” with the New York capa 
Oratorio Society at the College of th Artis 
City of New York recently. Mr. Doane’ pari 
pace time for his summer course — 
San Diego, Cal., from July 10 to Aug. 1° vers! 
is being rapidly filled. Sym] 
Zoellner Quartet Plays in Pratt, Kan. solo 

futu 


PRATT, KAN., May 13.—The Zoellne: Th 








MERLIN 





Quartet made its first appearance actin 
Pratt on the evening of May 8, in th Unio 
auditorium of the High School, Lit in tl 
captivated a good-sized audience * ‘th festir 
beauty of its playing. Joseph Zoellne: Fred 
Jr., ’cellist of the organization, gave a for t 
interesting talk on chamber music pit the s 
ceding the concert, and later collaborat: form 
as pianist with Antoinette Zoellner in « form 
performance of the Grieg Sonata, Op. of tl 
for Violin and Piano. amor 
impo 
Greet Rosa Ponselle in Meriden Flore 
MERIDEN, CONN., May 15.—Rosa Po: Cha, 
selle visited Meriden on May 4, for Wort 
recital arranged by La Croix-Murdo bee. 
post of the Veterans of Foreign Wa: — 
and received the warmest of greeting to al 
from her admirers in her home tow: Mice 
Miss Ponselle sang the aria “Ernani i . es 
volami,” Massenet’s ‘“Pleurez, Pleure7, Te 
mes Yeux,” and many miscellaneou ning 
numbers, and was continually recall coal 
“Home, Sweet Home” was one of he loist 
encore-pieces. Stuart Ross, accompanis the | 
added to the interest of the recital | nelle 
several piano solos. W. E. CASTELOW arias 
Are considered by expert judges to be the 
finest now made. They contain more valu- | A 


able improvements than all others. in ¢ 
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